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CHAPTER  I 

"WHAT  day  are  you  going  to  call  at  Mr  Douglas's 
studio,  Mimps  ? "  Quix  asked  during  dinner. 

"My  dear  child,  it's  quite  impossible — you  know 
we've  only  two  more  days  in  England  and  can't 
possibly  get  everything  in  as  it  is." 

"Couldn't  we  go  to-morrow  morning?  I  know 
it's  not  quite  the  thing  to  take  him  by  surprise, 
especially  in  the  morning,  but  you  saw  how  eager  he 
was  to  meet  us  again,  and  we  could  just  manage  it 
after  the  stores." 

"Impossible,  Quix,  in  every  way.  You  know  we 
can't  go  out  early,  and  after  the  stores  Mr  Eve  is 
going  to  let  us  choose  a  brooch  for  your  birthday 
from  the  electros  his  man  makes  at  the  museum.  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  giving  you  one  like  my  dolphins 
to  wear  with  the  amethysts,  and  there  are  other  things 
besides.  It's  most  vexing  that  I've  lost  my  maid, 
Henry,"  she  added,  turning  to  Mr  Eve,  one  of  the 
Castles'  oldest  friends,  for  whom  some  evening  was 
always  set  aside  whenever  they  returned  to  England. 
"She  gave  notice  at  the  last  moment — can't  face 
returning  to  Borneo — and  the  agency  is  sending  a 
batch  of  girls  here  to-morrow  morning  for  me  to 
choose  from." 

"That  must  indeed  be  vexing,"  Mr  Eve  answered. 
"  I  don't  envy  you  the  interview — wouldn't  go  through 
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such  an  ordeal  myself  for  a  kingdom.  Who  is  Quix's 
artist — Douglas  did  you  say  ? " 

"Oh  yes — her  latest  freak.  A  young  man  who  was 
at  Merestones  on  Sunday.  He  was  staying  at  the 
blacksmith's  for  the  week-end,  sketching.  We  met 
him  in  the  village,  and  Quix  behaved  as  usual  so  that 
I  had  to  ask  him  up  to  tea." 

The  Castles  were  now  in  Sloane  Street  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Richard's  brother  Aylmer.  Aylmer  himself 
was  away  in  Switzerland,  and  the  loan  of  his  house  was 
no  more  than  a  slight  return  for  their  kindness  in 
giving  him  the  run  of  Merestones,  their  place  in  Kent, 
during  their  long  absences  from  England.  Sir 
Richard  Castle  had  an  old-fashioned  objection  to  its 
being  occupied  by  anyone  outside  the  family,  and  had 
persistently  refused  the  most  tempting  offers  from 
rich  Americans  to  rent  his  ancestral  home. 

Dinner  was  being  served  rather  earlier  than  usual 
that  evening,  as  the  older  folk  were  going  to  a  theatre. 
The  plan  had  only  been  made  two  days  before  when 
they  came  up  from  Merestones,  and  Quix  had  pre- 
viously booked  herself  for  the  evening  at  an  old 
Cheltenham  schoolfellow's  in  the  Cromwell  Road. 

"You  might  just  as  well  cry  off  and  come  with  us, 
dear,"  her  mother  had  said,  but  Quix  declared  that 
she  could  not  break  her  engagement.  Such  kindly 
obstinacy  was  typical  of  her  character  and  of  the 
conduct  that  had  earned  her  the  name  she  had  been 
called  by  ever  since  "  Babs  "  had  appeared  too  ludicrous 
to  her  sense  of  fitness. 

"A  very  decent  young  fellow"  was  Sir  Richard's 
comment  on  the  young  artist  now  under  discussion. 
"Quite  a  good  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  colour. 
I  do  like  a  man  to  be  thorough  in  his  work. 
People  paint  pictures  nowadays  without  the  slightest 
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regard  to  permanency,  and  it  is  good  to  see  a  young 
man  giving  some  attention  to  it.  You  must  look  out 
for  his  work  next  time  you're  home,  Quix — you'll 
be  over  again  in  a  couple  of  years." 

"I  think  we  might  have  asked  him  to  do  a  picture 
of  Merestones,"  said  Quix.  "It  would  be  nice  to 
have  a  painting  of  the  old  place  at  Sandelton." 

"More  sensible  to  get  the  company  to  send  him  out 
to  Borneo,"  said  Sir  Richard.  "It  wouldn't  be  half 
a  bad  notion  to  have  a  series  of  typical  landscapes  done. 
At  the  last  dinner  when  they  had  that  cinematograph 
show,  I  was  thinking  how  much  better  they  might 
have  spent  the  money  by  having  a  few  paintings  made. 
Do  you  know,  Henry,  it  has  often  struck  me  although 
business  men  often  become  art  patrons,  how  very  few 
of  them  in  these  days  have  the  least  real  appreciation." 

"I  wish  we  could  have  seen  him  again  before  we 
left,"  said  Quix,  musing. 


CHAPTER  II 

WHILE  Quix  Castle  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  her 
uncle's  house  in  Sloane  Street,  the  young  artist, 
Hallam  Douglas,  who  was  the  subject  of  her  thoughts, 
was  in  his  studio,  near  the  King's  Road,  making  a 
charcoal  study  from  a  nude  female  model. 

Hallam  was  not  wearing  any  collar,  a  slovenliness 
into  which  he  had  lately  been  drifting.  Waistcoat 
as  well  as  coat  he  had  discarded  on  account  of  the 
heat,  for  it  had  been  very  oppressive  all  that  August 
day  even  in  his  sunless  studio. 

But  Hallam  Douglas  was  worried  by  other  things 
besides  the  unusually  hot  weather.  He  could  not  think 
what  to  do  with  Jimmy  Palestine.  Of  course  she  was 
a  very  decent  sort,  Jimmy ;  that  was  just  the  difficulty 
— that  and  the  fact  that  she  was  so  abominably  fond 
of  him. 

Jimmy  was  not  a  professional  model,  but  through 
a  mutual  acquaintance  had  "sat"  in  a  friendly  way 
for  a  chum  of  Hallam's  at  whose  studio  the  two  had 
met.  The  chum  went  off  to  Canada  to  a  post  as 
ironwork  designer,  and  one  day,  just  before  the  move 
to  his  present  studio,  when  Hallam  and  Jimmy  met 
by  chance  in  a  tea-shop,  neither  of  them  had  been 
loth  to  renew  acquaintance.  The  move,  with  Jimmy's 
help,  became  a  more  joyous  business,  and  now  she 
was  posing  for  a  set  of  studies  for  a  new  picture. 
Jimmy  posed  well,  and  her  supple,  well-proportioned 
figure  made  her  an  excellent  model  in  spite  of  her 
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rather  short  stature.  She  enjoyed  holding  a  difficult 
attitude  and  was  quite  silent  while  Hallam  was  drawing 
her.  She  was  silent  now,  but  the  finest  thing  about 
Jimmy  Palestine  was  not  a  visible  appearance  but  the 
melodious  quality  of  her  voice.  There  was  a  life- 
giving  magic  in  it,  and  a  hundred  times  she  had  dragged 
Hallam  from  the  deepest  of  blues.  Her  rallying  and 
infectious  gaiety  had  again  and  again  pulled  him  from 
the  limbo  of  depression  as  if  a  skylark  singing  over 
ocean  instead  of  meadowland  had  drawn  from  the 
cold  embraces  of  sea-nymphs  a  drowning  mariner 
back  to  air  and  life.  "What  ho!"  from  Jimmy  was 
eloquence  itself,  and  the  most  ill-tempered  of  curmud- 
geons would  have  had  to  smile  when  she  had  appeared 
on  his  threshold  that  afternoon  and  had  sung  with  a 
quivering  promise  iof  laughter  about  her  dimples : — 

"  Too  many  things  to  think  about! 

Too  many  things  to  do ! 
Too  many  girls  when  I  go  out, 
For  me  to  be  true  to  you!" 

For  once,  however,  Hallam  was  not  to  be  cajoled,  and 
his  response  had  been  no  more  than  a  lugubrious  smirk. 

"What's  up,  Hay?"  she  asked.  "Got  that  earache 
on  again  ? " 

Through  the  sultry  quiet  came  shrilly  the  sound  of 
a  piano  mechanique  playing  in  Roulier's  Court,  the 
by-street,  from  which  a  stone-flagged  passage  led 
to  Roulier's  Studios.  Jimmy  was  ever  alert  for  any 
sound  of  music,  and  swerved  to  the  waltz  like  a  swallow 
to  a  midge  cloud.  She  seized  Hallam  and,  despite 
his  clumsy  stiffening,  made  him  float  with  her  round 
and  round  the  uncarpeted  floor. 

Hallam  yielded  a  little,  but  he  made  an  ungracious 
partner. 
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"  Did  you  get  any  sleep  last  night,  Hay  ? "  she  asked. 

"Not  a  wink,  Jimmy,  and  everything's  damnable." 

"You  are  complimentary.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what 
you're  going  to  do  for  the  ear.  Laudanum  on  a  good 
old  plug  of  cotton-wool  is  the  ticket,  and  I've  brought 
some  for  you.  I  asked  the  chemist  what  he  sold  it  for 
mostly,  and  he  said  it  was  big  business  on  Saturday 
night  when  the  women  buy  pennorths  to  put  in  their 
bloke's  beers.  It  makes  them  cosy,  and  makes  them 
ready  to  leave  the  pub  after  the  first  pint." 

"But  however  did  you  get  so  much  laudanum  as 
that,  Jimmy  ? " 

"Three  shops  of  course,  noodle — then  poured  it 
into  the  first  bottle." 

"I'm  fly— I'm  fly, 
Wasn't  born  yesterday — no,  not  I." 

The  laudanum  gave  Hallam  temporary  relief,  and 
he  set  to  the  business  of  making  a  charcoal  study  from 
Jimmy  for  one  of  the  figures  in  his  new  picture. 

Hallam  Douglas  was  obsessed  with  the  dream  of 
the  big  picture.  First,  it  was  to  be  an  allegory  of 
the  decay  of  England's  greatness  with  the  composition 
cribbed  from  Gerome's  "Death  of  Marechal  Ney," 
eight  female  figures  being  substituted  for  the  soldiers 
going  away.  That  was  in  the  days  of  a  small  legacy 
from  his  father,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  a 
Scottish  village. 

Occasionally  Haliam  had  made  drawings  for  a 
firm  of  lithographers  in  Edinburgh,  the  only  work 
that  brought  him  any  money,  and  by  the  time  the 
great  allegory  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  abandoned 
as  hopeless,  lavish  expenditure  had  reduced  him  to 
a  very  small  balance  of  the  paternal  legacy. 

He  had  given  up  his  diggings  as  well  as  the  swell 
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studio,  and  had  looked  about  for  a  cheap  one  in  which  he 
could  live  while  he  worked  or  idled.  That  was  how  he 
came  to  inhabit  No.  5  Roulier's  Studios,  Roulier's  Court. 

And  now,  since  his  meeting  with  Quix  Castle 
during  the  week-end  at  the  Kentish  village,  he  had 
become  quite  sure  that  he  was  tremendously  in  love, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  equally  sure  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  object  of  his  affections  to  give  him 
just  that  independence  of  ways  and  means  the  lack  of 
which  was  keeping  him  crawling,  when  all  the  time 
he  was  confident  that  he  was  intended  to  soar. 

The  piano  organ  had  drifted  away  in  the  distance, 
and  no  sounds  now  disturbed  the  silence  but  the 
scratching  of  Hallam's  charcoal. 

"Damn!"  he  said  as  the  stick  broke  a  second  time, 
and  he  sharpened  it  again  to  a  chisel  point. 

"Why  don't  you  talk,  Hay  ? "  the  girl  asked  presently, 
"I  love  to  hear  you  talk  while  you're  working.  It's 
the  only  time  I  get  to  know  what  you're  really  thinking 
about.  Tell  yourself  about  what  we'll  do  when  we're 
married  and  you  are  famous." 

"You've  moved  your  arm,"  said  Hallam.  "Do 
keep  quiet  for  a  bit,  Jimmy.  I'm  not  in  a  talking 
mood — my  ear,  you  know." 

"My  eye,  you  mean,"  said  Jimmy,  winking,  "and 
Betty  Martin.  Now  I'm  steady  as  a  rock,  Hay." 

The  scratching  of  the  charcoal  on  the  paper  went 
on  for  a  few  minutes  before  either  spoke  again. 

"You  do  love  me,  Hay,  don't  you?"  the  girl  mur- 
mured coaxingly. 

"Course,"  said  Hallam. 

"Really  love  me — don't  you,  Hay?" 

"Confound  it!  You  know  I  love  you,  Jimmy — not 
so  much  as  you  do  me,  I  daresay,"  he  added,  going 
on  with  his  drawing. 
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"You  couldn't  do  that — and  you  couldn't  hate 
me  as  I  could  you  if  you  went  off  on  to  anyone 
else." 

"Hate?"  said  Hallam  Douglas.  "What  do  you 
mean — hate?  People  don't  hate  in  these  days — it's 
not  mediaeval  Italy  here,  Jimmy.  Hate  ? " 

"Yes,  hate's  the  word.  You  don't  know  what  it 
means,  dear.  I  do  though.  If  ever  you  went  after 
another  woman  you'd  get  to  know.  I  just  grow 
frightened  sometimes  when  I  think  how  I  could  hate. 
They  talk  about  love  being  stronger  than  death,  but 
it's  not  stronger  than  hate.  Perhaps  there's  a  bit 
of  Italy  in  me  too,  though  I  am  so  fair.  One  of  my 
grandmothers  came  from  Genoa.  Hate!  Hate! 
Hate!  Why  don't  you  tell  me  about  Merestones ? 
You've  not  been  the  same  since  that  week-end.  I 
believe  you  met  some  girl  there." 

"Oh,  shut  up,  Jimmy,  for  God's  sake — how  d'you 
think  I  can  draw?  You  know  jolly  well  I've  been 
nearly  off  my  nut  with  this  earache." 

There  was  another  long  silence  only  broken  by 
Jimmy  cooing  in  a  soft  voice  the  word  "Hate." 
Hallam  ignored  it,  however,  and  the  work  went  on. 
When  it  at  last  grew  dusk  they  lighted  the  gas,  and 
Jimmy  declared  she  was  going  to  make  tea. 

Hallam's  kitchen  and  larder  were  nothing  but  one 
corner  of  the  studio  in  which  a  sink  and  a  gas  stove 
were  screened  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room. 

"  How  jolly  it  is  to  be  without  clothes  this  simmering 
weather,"  said  Jimmy.  "  I'll  just  slip  my  dress  on  now 
and  leave  the  other  things  till  I  go." 

When  she  was  thus  partly  clothed  she  proceeded  to 
get  a  meal  ready  on  a  newspaper  spread  on  the  floor. 

"The  table's  too  cluttered  up,  Hay,"  she  said. 
"Gee  winnikins,  my  boy,  you've  been  walking  into 
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that  bloater  paste — why,  the  tin  was  more  than  half 
full  yesterday." 

While  the  kettle  was  boiling  they  heard  steps  in 
the  stone  passage  and  the  opening  of  a  door  farther 
along. 

"That's  Ruggles  I  expect,"  said  Hallam  at  her  look 
of  inquiry. 

"Oh — the  arty  wine  merchant.  You  don't  see 
much  of  him,  do  you  ? " 

"Good  Lord,  no.  I've  only  once  been  in  his 
studio  and  that  was  just  after  he  first  came  here  six 
months  ago.  He's  a  hot  lot,  I  fancy,  the  kind  I've 
no  use  for.  Only  rents  the  place  as  a  sort  of  blind 
for  playing  up,  I  believe.  You'd  think  it  was  the 
Venusberg  for  the  squeals  of  laughter  I  hear  at  night 
sometimes  when  I  can't  get  to  sleep." 

"But  is  he  really  an  artist  at  all? " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Hallam,  "I  suppose  you 
might  call  him  an  amateur — but  pretty  low  down  at 
that.  The  time  I  went  in  he  was  copying  a  horrible 
oleograph  on  to  a  canvas,  and  said  he  had  models  to 
get  the  flesh  colouring  better — tried  to  explain  that 
all  the  big  artists  copied  other  people's  things  and  that 
his  special  forte  was  "luscious  flesh"!  I  think  he 
was  trying  to  talk  big  to  me,  but  he  didn't  find  any 
sympathy  and  got  horribly  bored  in  ten  minutes. 
He  wanted  to  open  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  when  I 
refused  it  we  soon  parted.  The  only  time  I've  seen 
him  since  then,  he  came  and  borrowed  a  tube  of  rose 
madder  and  we  had  a  game  of  cards — he  tried  to 
teach  me  poker." 

"Why  didn't  you  take  his  fizz,  Hay?  If  he's  in  the 
business  I  should  think  it  was  good  stuff." 

"I  don't  want  his  fizz,  Jimmy.  He's  an  awful 
bounder  really,  I'm  certain,  and  no  good  to  the  place 
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at  all.  It's  my  belief  old  Roulier  knows  it  too,  but 
he  thinks  he's  downy  to  wink  at  No.  7.  As  likely  as 
not  it'll  end  in  a  police  raid.  I  don't  owe  him  any- 
thing, that's  one  consolation.  I  lost  seven  quid  to 
him  over  the  cards." 

"Then  you  didn't  bust  all  that  tenner  for  the  tea 
showcard  over  the  week-end,  Hay?  I'm  sorry  I  was 
such  a  beast.  I  thought  you'd  have  stood  treat  for 
an  evening  at  least,  and  if  you'd  told  me  about  the 
cards  I'd  have  understood." 

The  talk  shifted  to  the  drapery  arranged  on  the 
lay  figure,  Hallam's  chief  studio  property.  It  was  a 
lovely  piece  of  rather  worn  silk,  and  he  had  been 
painting  from  it  earlier  in  the  day. 

"I'd  love  to  have  a  dress  like  that,"  said  Jimmy, 
"material  I  mean — it  wouldn't  do  for  Moloch's 
though — not  'arf,  eh  what?" 

"How  are  you  getting  on  there,  Jimmy?" 

"Oh,  so-so.  Drucker's  an  awful  beast  though — 
he's  trying  to  stop  our  gymnastics  now." 

Jimmy  Palestine  was  working  from  ten  till  two 
daily  at  a  gymnasium  supply  company  in  the  Goswell 
Road,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  gymnasium  for 
display  of  apparatus,  she  and  another  girl  had  been 
coming  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  practice. 
Mr  Drucker  was  the  firm's  manager. 

"You  should  have  seen  him  yesterday,"  Jimmy  went 
on,  "he  came  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  I'd  climbed  up 
the  rope  of  the  trapeze  and  got  over  to  one  of  the 
struts  under  the  roof.  I  lay  low  and  said  nuffin', 
thinking  he  would  pass  through  the  hall  without 
seeing  me.  Then,  just  my  cussed  luck,  one  of  my 
shoes  fell  off  and  bounced  in  front  of  him.  When  he 
looked  up  and  saw  me  in  the  roof  he  had  a  face  worth 
forty  quid  for  a  picture  postcard.  Says  he'll  bar  the 
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whole  gym  to  us.  Look,  it's  rather  like  that  cross 
bit  near  your  skylight,  only  more  difficult." 

"You  little  monkey,  you  could  never  get  up 
there!" 

"Tink  so?  What  ho  that  old  wardrobe  and  a 
jump  up  to  the  first  beam?  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
sonny.  I've  more  than  half  a  mind  to  go  up  now. 
I  could  get  along  the  roof  and  have  a  peep  at  the 
wine-painter.  He  doesn't  live  there,  does  he  ? " 

"Live  there?  No — lives  at  a  boarding-house,  I 
believe,  in  Bayswater  somewhere.  Don't  talk  such 
tommy-rot ! " 

"  It's  Jimmy-rot,  dear,  and  I  can't  help  it,"  and  she 
began  to  sing — "'Too  many' — look  at  that  kettle, 
Hay,  it's  positively  spiteful,  and  the  whole  place  will 
come  ungummed  in  the  steam ! " 

With  continued  rattle  she  made  the  tea,  and  then 
informed  Hallam  that  she  was  going  to  put  just  the 
least  drop  of  the  laudanum  in  his  cup  and  that  he  was 
to  go  to  bed  immediately  after  to  certain  sleep.  She 
added  that  when  she  had  cleared  up  a  bit  she  would 
"vamoose"  as  it  was  already  nine  o'clock. 

Hallam  Douglas  had  for  some  time  dispensed  with 
the  luxury  of  sheets,  and  his  bed  consisted  of  a  small 
mattress  on  the  floor  and  an  old  silk-covered  boating 
cushion.  He  did  possess  some  pyjamas,  but  contented 
himself  on  this  occasion,  perhaps  out  of  deference  to 
Jimmy  Palestine,  with  rolling  himself  up  in  a  thick 
rug  in  spite  of  the  warmth  of  the  summer  night. 

Jimmy  had  given  him  a  larger  dose  of  laudanum 
than  he  knew,  and  very  soon  the  young  artist  was  asleep. 
His  companion  soon  cleared  up  the  few  plates  and 
teacups,  and  then,  lighting  a  cigarette,  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  model's  throne  with  her  legs  crossed,  musing. 
She  had  turned  the  gas  low  and  could  only  see  dimly 
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into  the  recesses  of  the  studio,  which  seemed  a  larger 
apartment  in  the  obscurity. 

Jimmy  did  not  care  for  the  mysterious.  As  she 
turned  her  head,  the  lay  figure,  draped  in  the  coveted 
blue  silk,  looked  uncannily  alive,  towering  above  her  as 
she  sat  on  the  little  wooden  platform  below  it.  She 
shivered  slightly,  got  up,  and  stretched  her  arms. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  be  going  soon,"  she  thought. 
"I  wonder  if  I  could  get  out  at  that  skylight.  It 
would  be  rather  a  lark  to  peep  in  at  the  champagne 
Johnny."  She  felt  the  rope  that  regulated  the  opening 
of  the  skylight,  but  decided  that  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  trust  to.  Then  she  looked  critically  at 
the  wardrobe,  which  stood  against  the  middle  of  one 
wall.  With  the  help  of  a  chair,  moving  noiselessly 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  she  was  quickly  on 
top  of  the  wardrobe,  from  which  she  could  almost 
touch  one  of  the  cross  beams.  A  slight  jump  and  she 
was  swinging  in  the  air  by  her  hands. 

"Shouldn't  think  it's  been  dusted  for  a  century," 
she  said  to  herself.  Jimmy's  practice  in  the  Goswell 
Road  had  made  her  an  expert  on  the  horizontal  bar 
and  she  could  climb  like  a  cat. 

She  had  not  yet  finished  her  cigarette  and,  after  she 
had  pulled  herself  up  on  the  beam,  stopped  to  take 
a  few  last  whiffs  before  throwing  down  the  end. 

It  was  very  hot  and  stuffy  up  there  in  spite  of  the 
open  skylight,  which  was  now  so  much  nearer.  A 
little  more  clambering  and  she  could  be  outside  in  the 
cooler  air  on  the  roof. 

"What  larks,"  she  thought,  "I'll  just  swarm  along 
and  have  a  peep." 

She  could  see  that  the  wine  merchant's  studio  was 
brightly  lighted. 


CHAPTER  III 

WHEN  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Castle  had  left  for  the 
theatre  with  Mr  Eve,  Quix  had  asked  for  a  taxi  to  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes  and  had  soon  found  herself  in 
the  Cromwell  Road.  She  was  surprised  to  see  that 
the  roadway  in  front  of  her  friend's  house  was  covered 
with  straw,  and  almost  startled,  when  she  had  paid  the 
driver  and  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  front  door,  to 
see  a  card  upon  it  with  the  words:  "Please  do  not 
knock." 

Somebody  was  obviously  ill  in  the  house,  and  these 
warnings  were  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  musical  evening. 

A  maidservant  opened  the  door  the  very  moment 
that  Quix  gave  a  gentle  ring,  but  before  she  had  stepped 
into  the  hall,  her  old  schoolfellow,  Kitty  Phillips  her- 
self, came  quietly  but  swiftly  down  the  stair  to  meet  her. 
"Dearest,  how  sweet  of  you  to  call  in  spite  of  my 
letter." 

"But  I've  not  had  any  letter,"  said  Quix;  "I'm 
afraid  you've  serious  illness  in  the  house.  Who  is  it, 
Kitty  ?  Not — not,  I  hope,  your  mother  ? " 

"It  is  mother,  but  to-day  there's  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  doctor  says  she  is  almost  out  of  danger, 
and  although  the  next  week  or  ten  days  will  be  an 
anxious  time,  we're  feeling  there  is  some  hope." 

Mrs  Phillips  had  had  some  kind  of  seizure  or  stroke, 
very  serious  in  a  woman  of  her  years,  and  her  daughter 
had  sent  out  a  batch  of  notes  the  day  before,  postponing 
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the  reunion  indefinitely.  As  her  letter  to  Quix  had 
been  addressed  to  Merestones,  however,  it  had  not 
reached  her  in  time.  Fearing  that  at  such  a  moment 
she  could  only  be  in  the  way,  Quix  wanted  to  go  at 
once,  but  Kitty  insisted  on  her  stopping  for  a  chat, 
and  declared  that  a  very  capable  nurse  was  sitting  in 
the  patient's  room  and  that  she  herself  was  only  too 
glad  of  the  chance  of  a  talk  with  her  old  schoolfellow. 
It  was  more  than  half  an  hour  later  when  Quix  found 
herself  again  in  the  street,  deciding  to  walk  home  for 
the  sake  of  the  exercise  rather  than  take  another  taxicab. 

The  mingled  emotions  of  awe  at  the  nearness  of 
death  in  the  house  she  had  just  left  and  of  the  pleasure 
of  again  talking  with  one  of  her  dearest  friends  and 
schoolfellows  kept  her  mind  from  the  immediate 
problem  of  the  way  back  to  Sloane  Street. 

Without  thinking  at  all  which  way  she  was  going, 
Quix  turned  several  corners  and  crossed  wide  road- 
ways more  than  once  before  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  that  she  had  not  the  very  faintest  idea  where 
she  was.  When  she  broke  through  her  reverie  she 
was  passing  the  building  of  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic 
in  Manresa  Road,  and  asking  for  direction  to  Sloane 
Street,  she  was  told  to  turn  down  the  King's  Road 
to  the  left  and  go  straight  on  till  she  came  to  Sloane 
Square. 

"The  King's  Road?"  she  thought.  Why,  she 
could  not  be  far  from  Mr  Douglas's  studio.  He  had 
said  it  was  just  out  of  the  King's  Road.  How  much 
too  bad  it  was  of  her  mother  not  to  call.  They  could 
certainly  have  squeezed  it  in  somehow,  and  she  would 
dearly  like  to  have  seen  Ilallam  Douglas  again  before 
leaving  England.  Where  was  it?  Roulier's,  No.  5 
Roulier's  Studios,  Roulier's  Court,  King's  Road. 
Yes,  that  was  it,  and  walking  slowly  eastward  she 
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stopped  suddenly  at  a  narrow  turning  named  unmis- 
takably on  a  tablet  upon  the  wall  "Roulier's  Court." 
Mr  Douglas  had  said  he  lived  at  his  studio.  Why 
should  she  not  chance  his  being  at  home  and  call  for 
a  few  minutes?  It  was  not  yet  late.  She  had  never 
been  alone  to  any  man's  rooms,  and  her  mother  would 
frown  a  little  perhaps.  Well,  Quix  was  sure  she 
would,  but  if  she  did — what  then  ?  Her  father  would 
not  scold,  he  did  not  care  for  convention,  and  besides 
in  two  days'  time  she  would  be  leaving  England  for 
ever  so  long.  Hallam  Douglas  was  a  gentleman — 
anybody  could  see  that.  It  would  be  an  adventure. 
She  would  go.  And  Quix  turned  resolutely  down 
the  dull  grey  narrow  street. 

A  little  way  along  the  right-hand  side  appeared  what 
she  considered  had  more  right  to  be  called  a  "court" 
than  the  street  itself,  which  was  no  cul  de  sac  and 
might,  she  thought,  with  more  appropriateness  have 
been  called  an  alley.  The  gable  end  of  the  block  of 
Roulier's  Studios,  a  great  blank  wall  of  brickwork, 
gave  directly  upon  the  street  but  the  entrance  was 
at  the  far  end  of  a  wide  passage  between  the  block  of 
studios  and  the  back  of  other  premises.  Some  iron 
railings,  with  a  gap  in  the  middle  of  them  which  a 
gate  had  been  intended  to  fill,  separated  this  stone- 
flagged  passage  from  the  street  and  seemed  to  emphasise 
the  secluded  nature  of  the  now  shadowy  recess.  "A 
nice  place  for  loafers,"  thought  Quix,  but  she  was 
not  going  back  now  that  her  resolution  was  taken. 

A  woman  in  a  bonnet  and  a  cape  of  worn  silk  was 
coming  out  to  the  street.  She  was  more  than  middle- 
aged  and  her  face  was  a  good  deal  lined.  Quix  stood 
aside  a  little  to  let  her  pass,  but  the  woman  lurched 
against  her  and  dropped  a  kind  of  bag,  a  cloth  reticule 
she  carried. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Quix,  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  not  her  fault. 

"It's  no  consequence — no  consequence  at  all, 
dear,"  said  the  woman,  and,  as  she  stooped  and  groped 
on  the  pavement  for  her  property,  she  kept  her  eyes 
upon  the  girl's  face  intently  and  with  a  curiosity  that 
was  almost  sinister.  Some  cheap  perfume  pervaded 
the  air  about  the  woman,  which  Quix  abhorred  without 
knowing  that  it  was  blended  with  the  smell  of  gin. 

The  woman,  grasping  the  recovered  bag,  still  kept 
her  eyes  upon  the  girl's  face  and,  when  she  was  again 
standing,  said,  as  Quix  continued  her  way,  "It's  of 
no  more  consequence  than  if  it  hadn't  never  occurred, 
dear." 

Quix  knew  as  soon  as  she  had  left  her  what  it  was 
that  gave  her  face  such  a  curious  expression;  the 
strange  woman's  eyebrows  continued  in  an  unbroken 
line  over  the  root  of  the  nose. 

"I  couldn't  think  what  it  was  while  I  was  looking 
at  her,"  said  Quix  to  herself,  "but  I'm  certain  now 
that  was  it." 

In  the  darkest  corner  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  four  or  five  short  steps  led  up  to  a  door  which 
was  fixed  wide  open.  The  lamp  over  the  entry  was 
either  broken  or  had  been  forgotten  to  be  lighted, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  read  the  names  that  were  fixed 
or  painted  upon  one  of  the  doorposts  against  a  series 
of  numerals  from  one  to  twelve.  As  she  examined 
these,  Quix  was  conscious  that  the  woman  with  the 
reticule  was  still  watching  her  from  the  other  end  of 
the  passage. 

Quix  turned  and  stared  towards  the  street,  and  as 
she  did  so  the  dusky  figure,  with  mincing  steps,  went 
through  the  gap  in  the  railings  and  disappeared. 

Against  several  of  the  numbers  were  fastened  painted 
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labels  with  the  words  "To  Let,"  and  where  there 
were  names  several  of  them  were  marked  "Away" 
or  "Out  of  town,"  but  opposite  the  figure  5  "Hallam 
Douglas"  was  clearly  legible  without  any  qualifying 
announcement.  It  was  quite  right  then — this  was 
where  he  lived. 

More  stone  steps  within  the  doorway  led  up  to  a 
long  corridor  with  doors  on  either  side,  and  here  a 
gas  bracket  with  a  flickering  flame  gave  a  poor  illumina- 
tion. 

At  the  door  marked  5  Quix  stopped  and  knocked, 
but  there  was  no  reply.  Except  for  the  rows  of  doors 
there  was  nothing  but  bare  wall  upon  the  corridor. 

"Perhaps  he's  out,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "only 
there  are  no  little  peep-holes  in  the  doors  for  the 
gaoler  to  see  what  the  prisoner  is  doing.  I  suppose 
he  must  be  out,"  and  she  turned  to  go  away  again 
but  stopped.  "What  a  curious  thing  it  is,"  she 
thought,  "I  feel  certain  there's  somebody  inside  that 
room,  yet  there  isn't  the  least  excuse  for  such  a — well, 
it's  not  an  idea,  it's  just  a  feeling.  I  can't  explain  it 
to  myself.  I  might  knock  once  more  anyway." 

She  turned  again  to  the  door  and  putting  her  hand 
against  it,  as  if  hesitating  to  knock  a  third  time,  the 
latch,  which  had  not  caught  when  the  door  had  last 
been  closed,  gave  a  little  click  and  it  slowly  swung 
open. 

It  was  not  quite  dark  inside.  A  ring  of  several  gas 
jets  which  hung  from  a  beam  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  studio  under  the  sloping  glass  roof  was  not 
lighted  at  all,  but  a  single  burner  projecting  from  the 
wall  had  a  little  flame  as  if  it  had  been  turned  low 
while  the  occupant  of  the  room  was  away. 

"And  yet,"  thought  Quix,  "I  feel  that  he  is  not 
away,"  and  in  the  moment  of  hesitation  there  flashed 
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through  her  mind  the  powerful  attraction  she  had  felt 
that  previous  Sunday  at  Merestones  to  this  young 
artist,  Hallam  Douglas.  It  was  as  if  she  had  experi- 
enced the  very  essence  of  all  the  wildest  tales  of  love  at 
first  sight.  She  had  played  with  the  idea  before  and 
had  sometimes  told  herself  that  if  love  ever  came  to  her 
it  would  be  like  that — in  a  sudden  lightning  flash  of 
certainty. 

Then  she  saw  him,  sleeping  on  a  mattress  by  the 
wall,  and  without  any  more  hesitation  she  softly  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  gripping  the  handle  and  moving 
the  latch  very  gently  to  make  no  sound.  So  it  was  she 
stumbled  into  tragedy. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"AN  adventure  certainly,  to  be  in  this  studio  alone  at 
night  with  that  sleeping  man,"  Quix  thought.  "  If  he 
felt  towards  me  as  I  believe  he  did,  he  may  even  now  be 
dreaming  of  me,  and  if  he  woke  and  saw  me  with  this 
dim  light  on  my  face  he  would  surely  think  it  was  a 
dream." 

But  Hallam  Douglas  had  not  waked.  He  had  lain 
there  sleeping  quite  peacefully  upon  one  side,  with  his 
head  thrown  rather  back  so  that  throat  and  neck  were  all 
exposed.  His  forehead  was  rather  moist,  she  thought, 
and  the  dark  hair  that  lay  upon  it  a  little  clammy. 

As  her  eyes  grew  more  used  to  the  half-light,  and  as 
she  stepped  softly  towards  the  canvas,  she  noticed  the 
lay  figure  draped  in  blue  silk.  Obviously  he  had  been 
painting  from  that  figure  upon  the  canvas  on  the  easel. 
But  the  face — he  could  not  do  that  from  the  lay  figure. 
As  yet  it  was  only  slightly  drawn  in  in  charcoal.  Who 
sat  for  him?  Or  was  it  an  ideal  face?  She  was  very 
vague  about  the  powers  or  method  of  painters.  How 
she  would  delight  to  pose  for  him — like  that!  The 
fancy,  like  a  freakish  imp,  leapt  up  in  her  mind  to  take 
the  dummy's  place,  stand  there  just  in  that  attitude, 
and,  draped  in  the  blue  silk,  let  him  wake  and  behold 
her  as  if  it  were  a  dream. 

The  thing  was  heavy  to  lift  down  from  its  iron 
stand,  clumsy  and  ill -jointed  too.  She  put  her  hat 
aside  and  the  little  cape — no,  she  would  keep  that  on. 
Very  gingerly  she  unfastened  the  folds  of  silk  and, 
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putting  them  upon  herself,  let  her  eyes  wander  round 
the  studio,  as  any  girl  would,  for  a  mirror.  She  saw 
one  there — a  long  panel  of  looking-glass  leaning  un- 
fixed against  the  wall.  The  glass  being  at  that  angle, 
she  would  have  to  cross  the  floor  to  see  herself  in  it,  and 
Quix  was  just  about  to  step  from  the  iron  stand  when 
something  in  the  mirror  seemed  to  move.  At  the  same 
moment,  from  the  roof  above,  came  a  sound  of  hard 
gasping,  and  Quix  froze  to  where  she  stood  in  the  place 
and  attitude  of  the  dummy  she  had  pushed  behind  the 
throne. 

She  could  just  make  out  in  the  sloping  mirror  that 
someone,  a  woman,  was  coming  in  at  the  skylight  in  the 
roof.  Oh !  why  had  she  ever  come  ?  But  she  had  only 
wanted  to  see  him  just  once  again  before  leaving 
England,  and  even  now  she  was  more  curious  than 
frightened,  and  felt  more  the  shame  of  her  intrusion 
than  any  possible  danger. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  moments  that  Quix  could  see 
the  figure  in  the  glass,  and  that  very  indistinctly,  though 
she  noticed  that  the  feet  had  no  shoes  on  them.  She 
dared  not  look  up,  but  listened  acutely  as  the  newcomer 
clambered  downwards. 

Jimmy  Palestine  came  to  the  ground  with  a  loud 
thud,  springing  upright  like  a  gymnast  who  knows  how 
to  drop  safely  from  a  height.  But  she  was  shaking  all 
over  and  staggered  towards  Hallam  Douglas,  who  slept 
on,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  her  descent. 

' '  Hay ! "  she  gasped.  ' '  Wake !  Wake  up !  Some- 
thing dreadful  has  happened.  Wake ! "  and  she  shook 
the  sleeper  violently  with  both  hands. 

The  peace  went  at  last  out  of  his  face,  and,  startled  by 
such  rude  awakening,  Hallam  Douglas  sat  up  and  stared 
about  him  and  at  the  girl's  frightened  eyes. 

"  Oh !   I've  killed  him !    I've  killed  him ! "  she  cried, 
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and,  burying  her  head  in  her  arms  across  Hallam's 
knees,  she  broke  into  wild,  hysteric  sobbing. 

Whether  or  not  the  dose  of  laudanum  he  had  taken 
had  made  Hallam  sleep  more  heavily  than  usual  he  was 
wide  awake  now,  and,  leaving  the  girl  still  sobbing 
convulsively  upon  the  rug,  he  got  up  and  turned  on 
the  light. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jimmy?  Have  you  been 
asleep  too?  Is  it  a  nightmare — some  dream?  Stop 
crying  and  tell  me  about  it." 

He  bent  over  her  and  pulled  at  her  arms,  she 
resisting. 

"I  can't.     Oh,  Hay,  it's  horrible,  horrible!" 

But  gradually  she  submitted  and  let  him  lead  her  to 
a  chair.  Then,  frightened  in  his  turn,  he  noticed  that 
there  was  blood  upon  her  sleeve.  She  saw  that  he 
perceived  it,  and  an  iron  silence  seemed  to  clutch  them 
both.  Hallam  broke  this  at  last. 

"You've  got  to  tell  me  what  this  means,"  he  said. 

Then,  clenching  her  hands,  she  began  to  speak 
rapidly,  as  if  she  could  not  get  the  words  out  fast 
enough.  In  a  little  rush  they  came — clear,  but  not 
loud. 

"I  only  went  to  see  what  he  was  like — what  he  was 
doing.  I  said  before  you  went  to  sleep  it  would  be  a 
lark  to  swarm  along  the  roof  and  look  down.  It  was 
quite  easy,  and  he  was  there  alone,  copying  a  picture, 
measuring  it  with  compasses  and  copying  the  outline 
in  pencil.  Then  he  saw  me  and  laughed,  and  I  was  a 
fool  and  went  down  to  him  when  he  spoke.  I  didn't 
mean  to  go  right  down,  only  to  stop  on  the  beam  inside 
so  that  I  could  hear  him  better  than  I  could  up  at  the 
skylight.  But  he  coaxed  me  down,  and  he  must  have 
seen  as  I  clambered,  by  what  he  said  after,  that  I  had 
no  clothes  under  my  dress.  He  was  bad — wicked 
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bad — and  held  me  when  I  wanted  to  get  away.  We 
struggled  a  long  time  and  he  got  angry,  with  all  the 
blood  in  his  face  and  a  mad  strength  in  him,  and  I 
snatched  up  the  compasses  he'd  been  using  and 
stabbed  him — and  he  died — like  that.  Oh!  he  died 
like  that — and  I  killed  him.  O — oh!"  and  the 
wretched  girl  moaned  and  shuddered  and  clasped  and 
unclasped  her  hands,  and  Hallam  said  nothing, 
finding  nothing  at  all  to  say.  But  Jimmy  clutched 
hold  of  him  and  he  turned  his  head,  following  the  way 
her  eyes  stared  towards  the  wooden  throne  and  the  lay 
figure  that  was  standing  upon  it. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  the  man's  dead?"  asked  the 
figure  in  rather  a  solemn  voice. 

Jimmy,  who  had  stiffened  with  terror,  took  a  long 
time  before  she  could  turn  her  pallid  face  from  the 
new  speaker  to  Hallam,  and  from  Hallam  to  the  new 
speaker.  Without  hope  of  explanation,  perhaps  in  her 
heart  even  the  perception  that  her  instant  jealousy  was 
well  founded,  made  her  feel  that  every  revelation  now 
must  be  an  aggravation  of  her  wrongs. 

"I  came  in  just  now  while  you  were  away,"  said 
Quix,  taking  off  the  blue  silk  drapery.  "The  door 
had  not  been  shut  properly,  and  when  I  pushed  it,  it 
came  open.  Mr  Douglas  did  not  hear  me  knocking. 
Are  you  certain  the  man  is  dead  ? " 

"Dead?  He's  dead — and  they'll  hang  me  for  cer- 
tain, and  then  I'll  be  dead  too."  And  Jimmy  lapsed 
into  a  sullen  silence. 

"Miss  Castle,"  Hallam  put  in,  finding  tongue  at 
last.  "  I  beg  you  to  leave  here  at  once.  You  can  have 
no  possible  concern  with  this  business,  and  if  you 
should  be  found  here  it  may  mean  endless  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  you  and  your  people.  You  cannot  be 
mixed  up  with  such  horrors.  Please  go  at  once." 
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"Not  so  sudden,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Jimmy, 
springing  to  her  feet  and  standing  between  Quix  and 
the  door.  "How  do  we  know  she  won't  put  the  first 
policeman  she  meets  right  on  top  of  us  ? "  she  shouted 
at  Hallam. 

"I  am  not  going  for  a  few  minutes — don't  speak  so 
loudly.  I  am  here — who  knows  why  I  am  here?  It 
seems  just  to  save  your  life.  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr 
Douglas,  though  I  have  only  met  him  once  before 
to-night." 

"I  don't  want  saving  by  no  friend  of  Mr  Douglas, 
thank  you.  What  I've  done  I  can  face  up  to.  I 
haven't  got  no  belongings  to  worry  about  my  funeral." 

"If  you  have  no  relations  that  makes  everything 
easier,"  said  Quix. 

She  turned  away  for  a  moment  as  if  she  must  make 
for  herself  a  kind  of  mental  solitude.  She  even  walked 
some  steps  into  the  darker  part  of  the  studio. 

Jimmy,  as  if  she  felt  the  release  of  Quix's  thought 
from  her,  broke  down  again  here  and  burst  into 
another  fit  of  crying.  "Oh  what  shall  I  do?  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  can  see  myself  in  the  dock;  they'll  hang 
me.  Hay!  Can't  I  get  away?  I  can  hide  myself 
somewhere — just  a  fare  away  to  any  country  town  and 
I'll  get  work  away  from  London.  Or  they  do  say  it's 
safer  where  the  crowd  is  thickest." 

Quix's  tall,  slender  figure  emerged  again  into  the 
light. 

"Be  quiet  a  moment — listen  to  me.  I  am  leaving 
England  in  two  days  with  my  mother  and  father  for 
North  Borneo.  My  father  is  the  governor  there. 
My  mother  is  wanting  a  maid  to  go  out  with  us,  and 
several  are  coming  to  the  house  to-morrow  morning 
for  her  to  choose  from;  but  I  have  chosen  for  her 
during  the  last  few  minutes.  I  don't  know  anything 
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about  you  except  this  one  thing — that  you  have  got  to 
disappear  at  once  absolutely  from  any  touch  of  your 
life  here.  I  shall  tell  my  mother  I  have  brought  you 
to  her  at  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  I  was  with 
earlier  this  evening.  No  one  knows  or  ever  need  know 
of  my  having  been  here  at  all.  I  will  take  you  with  me 
to  our  house." 

Jimmy  hesitated  a  moment.  It  was  a  wild  scheme, 
but  she  had  no  other  with  which  to  compare  it  and  felt 
she  must  clutch  at  an  immediate  prospect  of  safety. 

"I'll  take  the  chance  you  give  me.  You  have  got 
pluck.  You  said  you  were  his  friend,  and  it  is  for  his 
sake  you're  doing  this,"  the  girl  added  half  dis- 
agreeably. 

"That's  not  true,"  said  Quix.  "It  is  for  your  own 
sake." 

Jimmy  opened  the  wardrobe  within  which  she  had 
thrown  her  clothes  earlier  in  the  evening  and  dressed 
herself  behind  a  screen  while  Quix  turned  to  speak  to 
Hallam. 

"I  suppose  it  is  not  likely  anyone  will  know  she  has 
been  here  to-night,  Mr  Douglas,  any  more  than  that  I 
have  ?  Most  of  the  studios  seem  to  be  deserted  at  this 
time  of  year.  Don't  tell  me,  please,  anything  about 
the  man.  I  suppose  you  will  be  questioned  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  you  are  innocent,  so  that's  all  right. 
Do  not  try  at  present  to  communicate  with  me.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  later  on,  perhaps  in  a  few  months' 
time.  Good-bye,  Mr  Douglas."  And  she  shook 
hands  with  him  quite  calmly  as  if  no  tragedy  had  just 
occurred. 

"Hay — old  pal!"  cried  Jimmy,  throwing  her  arms 
round  him  and  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  must  go,  Jimmy — you  must  go." 

Jimmy  was  difficult,  however,  clinging  to  the  young 
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artist  as  if  loth  to  give  up  physical  contact  with  him,  care- 
less of  all  dignity  and  abandoned  to  passionate  grief. 

While  Quix,  calmly  resolute,  turned  away  her  head 
for  a  moment  from  such  a  revelation  of  intimacy  and 
refused  to  let  her  mind  any  more  than  her  eyes  dwell 
upon  it,  this  other  girl  whom  she  was  setting  out  to 
save  as  a  stricken  sister  was  gradually  pushed  through 
the  door.  Quix  felt  she  could  not  glance  once  more 
just  then  at  Hallam  Douglas,  but  in  spite  of  herself 
the  thought  that  it  would  be  long  ere  she  also  could 
meet  him  again  made  her  turn  her  head  as  she  followed 
Jimmy  and  regard  him  with  one  wide-eyed,  wondering 
look  before  the  door  closed  behind  the  two  women. 

"Don't  speak  till  we  are  right  out  in  the  King's 
Road,"  said  Quix,  and  listening  first  to  hear  if  anyone 
else  was  in  the  corridor,  they  went  out  quietly  and 
down  the  stone  steps  into  the  outer  passage  and  through 
the  gateless  gap  in  the  iron  railings  to  the  narrow 
thoroughfare. 

In  the  dining-room  in  Sloane  Street  some  sandwiches 
and  cold  game  had  been  put  on  the  table  against  the 
Castles'  return  from  the  theatre,  and  when  Quix  came 
back  soon  after  ten  o'clock  with  the  new  lady's  maid 
she  took  Jimmy  immediately  into  this  room  and  stepped 
back  herself  into  the  hall  to  speak  to  the  servant  who 
had  opened  the  door. 

The  woman  had  been  some  years  in  her  uncle's 
service  and,  being  devoted  to  him,  was  on  her  mettle 
to  see  that  his  relations  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

"I've  brought  a  stranger  home  with  me  to-night, 
Mary.  She  is  to  be  our  new  maid.  The  lady  I 
called  on  this  evening  is  interested  in  her  and,  hearing 
of  mamma's  difficulty,  suggested  her  coming  to  us. 
As  Fettles  only  left  this  morning,  I  suppose  her  room 
is  ready,  isn't  it  ? " 
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"Why  yes,  miss — leastways,  I  can  put  it  ready  in 
ten  minutes." 

"It  was  quite  by  accident  that  Randell — that's  her 
name — was  at  my  friend's  house  this  evening,  and  I 
would  not  let  her  go  back  to  her  home  in  the  country 
but,  as  she  was  willing  to  take  the  place,  brought  her 
back  with  me  at  once  so  that  mamma  could  see  her 
and  decide  before  the  others  come  here  to-morrow 
morning.  It  is  an  awful  rush,  but  the  only  way  to 
arrange  it.  You  must  put  out  some  of  my  own  night 
things  for  her,  and  then  you  needn't  sit  up,  Mary.  I 
shall  not  go  to  bed  till  papa  and  mamma  come  back, 
and  I  can  have  a  long  talk  with  this  girl  about  the 
journey  and  so  on.  She  will  have  to  get  her  outfit 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Very  well,  miss  ;  is  there  nothing  more?" 

"No,  nothing  more  to-night,  Mary,  thank  you." 
And  Quix  returned  to  the  dining-room  where  Jimmy 
was  sitting  shyly  on  one  of  the  leather  chairs. 

"Let's  look  at  you,  Randell — yes,  I  think  you  could 
wear  anything  of  mine.  Please  stay  just  where  you 
are  for  a  few  minutes.  I  want  to  fetch  something." 

Again  leaving  Jimmy  alone,  Quix  ran  lightly  upstairs 
to  her  room  and,  opening  a  wardrobe  in  which  she  had 
put  several  dresses  she  had  intended  to  leave  behind, 
she  chose  a  plain  bodice  she  thought  her  mother  was 
hardly  likely  to  notice,  and  returned  with  it  and  a 
pair  of  scissors  to  the  dining-room. 

First  she  cut  off  that  part  of  Jimmy's  sleeve  that  was 
stained  so  red  and,  moving  aside  the  summer  screen 
that  filled  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  managed  with  a 
little  trouble  and  a  number  of  matches  to  burn  it  to 
ashes.  Then  she  made  Jimmy  change  her  bodice  to  the 
one  she  had  brought  down,  adding  that  she  would  take 
her  first  thing  the  next  morning  to  get  a  proper  outfit. 
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Then  she  made  the  girl  eat  some  sandwiches,  doing 
the  same  herself  for  encouragement.  "I  think  we 
shall  get  on  very  well  together,  Randell,"  she  said. 
"Florence  Randell,  your  name  is,  isn't  it?  I  must 
get  you  to  write  it  down  presently — that  will  make  it 
easier  to  remember.  You  will  not  find  my  mother  very 
exacting,  and  I  think  you  will  like  her.  You  can  tell 
me  more  about  yourself  to-morrow  if  you  care  to. 
Did  you  ever  do  anyone  else's  hair  ? " 

"No — but  I'll  do  my  best  with  it.  I  shan't  find 
that  difficult ;  but  the  other  servants  won't  understand 
me,  that's  where  the  trouble  will  be." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  will  all  be  natives  where  we 
are  going.  What  work  have  you  been  doing?  You 
are  an  artists'  model  I  suppose,  are  you  not  ? " 

"No — not  a  regular  one  at  all.  I've  only  sat  in  a 
friendly  way  for  Mr  Douglas,  and  a  few  of  his  friends 
before  that."  But  here  Jimmy  broke  out  crying,  and 
it  was  all  Quix  could  do  to  quiet  her  and  glean  gradually 
her  exact  circumstances  and  particulars  about  her  work. 

"You  see,"  said  Quix,  when  Jimmy  was  again 
quieter,  "there  is  no  difficulty  at  all.  In  the  morning 
you  will  drive  first  to  your  lodging,  settle  up  there,  and 
meet  me  at  ten  o'clock  sharp  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores.  We  have  already  arranged  to  have  breakfast 
early  to-morrow,  mamma  and  I,  and  you  will  take 
your  meal  with  us.  I  shall  arrange  that  so  that  you 
will  see  very  little  of  the  servants  here,  and  in  Borneo, 
as  I  said,  you  will  be  the  only  English  one." 

Jimmy,  or  Randell,  as  she  was  now  to  be  called,  went 
on  to  tell  Quix  that  she  had  passed  her  childhood  in  a 
country  school,  her  father  having  been  a  sea-captain 
widowed  early.  After  leaving  the  school  Jimmy  had 
been  sent  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  who  had  since  died. 

' '  But  your  father,  what  happened  to  him  ? "  asked  Quix. 
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"I  don't  think  he  worried  much  about  me,"  said 
Jimmy.  "After  he  had  got  me  schooling  he  said  I 
should  have  to  shift  for  myself,  and  I  did  not  see  him 
for  some  years.  Then  one  day  I  read  of  his  death  in  a 
shipwreck,  so  I  never  saw  him  again  at  all."  Since 
then  she  had  been  working  from  ten  till  two  daily  at 
a  gymnastic  supply  company  called  Moloch  &  Co.  in 
the  Goswell  Road. 

"Ah — that  is  how  you  learned  to  climb,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Yes — there  was  a  gymnasium  for  display  of  the 
apparatus,  and  another  girl  and  I  used  to  go  at  nine  in 
the  morning  and  practise  before  business  hours." 

"You  can  write  to  these  people  Moloch  in  the 
morning  to  say  you  are  leaving  them  to  go  abroad  as  a 
lady's  companion,  and  that,  as  the  chance  has  come 
suddenly,  you  are  sorry  it  is  impossible  to  call  and  say 
good-bye.  But  we  are  having  a  long  talk  and  I  meant 
you  to  get  straight  off  to  bed.  Now  you  must  have 
this  glass  of  wine,  and  then  I  will  take  you  up  to  your 
room.  It  is  next  to  mine,  so  that  I  can  call  you  up  in 
the  morning  and  you  can  come  and  do  my  hair  as 
practice  for  mamma's." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Jimmy,  abjectly  miserable. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Quix  answered,  and  took  her 
prote'ge'e  upstairs,  coming  down  again  herself  to  wait 
her  parents'  return  from  the  theatre. 

Lady  Castle  was,  of  course,  astonished  at  Quix's  news. 
She  did  not  know  Miss  Phillips  at  all  well,  but  vaguely 
associated  her  with  music  and  philanthropy,  and  her 
surprise  was  not  at  the  idea  of  Miss  Phillips  being  in- 
terested in  a  girl  wanting  a  place  but  at  the  coincidence 
of  its  chiming  with  her  own  requirements  at  that 
particular  moment. 

Quix  was  apparently  quite  frank  and  open  with  her 
parents,  and  they  accepted  her  account  of  Randell 
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without  the  slightest  question.  They  were  used  to 
Quix's  impulsiveness.  She  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  needless  fabrication,  and  while  making  the 
girl's  story  plausible,  allowed  the  desire  for  foreign 
travel  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  her  readily  accepting 
unaccustomed  work.  Lady  Castle  had  rather  an 
aversion  to  the  manner  of  professional  ladies'  maids 
and  was  the  more  ready  to  engage  a  novice. 

It  was  a  bad  night  for  the  two  girls,  however.  Quix 
could  not  sleep.  She  lay  quite  still  and  motionless 
but  with  her  mind  intensely  active  and  going  over  and 
over  the  events  of  the  evening. 

Her  external  senses  were  roused  to  sudden  activity 
by  a  tapping  at  the  door  communicating  with  the  next 
room,  and  Jimmy  Palestine,  pale,  dishevelled,  and 
trembling,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

She  had  been  no  more  able  to  sleep  than  Quix,  but 
tossing  and  restless,  while  the  other  had  been  lying 
still  in  an  enforced  outward  calm,  Jimmy  also  had  been 
going  over  the  events  of  the  evening.  But  Jimmy 
shrank  each  time  from  going  over  the  details  of  the 
scene  of  the  murder  and  after  a  while  had  dropped 
into  a  fitful  doze.  Suddenly,  however,  she  awoke 
from  this  in  a  state  of  terror,  fancying  she  could  see 
again  the  face  of  the  man  she  had  killed.  It  was  then 
that,  rinding  solitude  intolerable,  she  went  into  Miss 
Castle  and  implored  permission  to  remain  in  her  room. 

Quix  was  deeply  compassionate  and  tactfully  both 
firm  and  gentle  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  moment 
when  the  two  might  have  been  drawn  really  together 
by  common  sympathy,  but  already  the  figure  of  a  man 
stood  between  them,  and  although  physically  comforted 
by  the  presence  of  her  deliverer,  Jimmy  was  mentally 
alert  and  speculative  as  to  how  much  Quix  and  Hallam 
Douglas  already  knew  of  each  other. 
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IN  the  morning  Jimmy  Palestine  showed  little  trace  of 
the  night's  unrest.  When  Lady  Castle  saw  her  at 
breakfast  the  girl's  appearance  was  entirely  in  her 
favour,  and  used  as  Lady  Castle  was  to  Quix's  often 
erratic  enthusiasms  she  could  not  in  this  instance  find 
anything  but  satisfaction.  There  was  really  not  a 
moment  to  spare,  those  days,  and  it  was  quite  a  weight 
off  her  mind  to  be  able  to  cancel  the  interviews  arranged 
by  the  registry  office  for  that  morning. 

Jimmy  Palestine  severed  her  last  connection  with 
her  old  identity  by  a  letter  to  the  firm  in  the  Goswell 
Road  and  a  call  at  her  lodgings  immediately  after 
breakfast.  Quix,  who  had  gone  out  with  her  and 
waited  at  the  end  of  the  street  in  a  cab,  took  her  on  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  where  they  had  arranged 
to  meet  Lady  Castle.  Here  Jimmy  brightened  some- 
what during  the  purchase  of  a  lavish  outfit,  which 
included  a  good  leather  trunk  on  which  the  name 
Florence  Randell  was  promised  to  be  painted  by  the 
afternoon. 

After  rejoining  Lady  Castle  in  another  part  of  the 
building  they  went  together  in  a  taxicab  to  the  British 
Museum — that  greatest  of  all  London's  storehouses. 
Randell  was  left  to  wait,  watching  the  pigeons  on  the 
grass,  while  the  taximeter  ticked  away  the  minutes. 

Mr  Eve  did  not  keep  his  friends  upstairs  in  his  own 
department  as  they  were  so  pressed  for  time,  though 
he  would  dearly  have  liked  to  show  Lady  Castle  some 
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recent  acquisitions  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  They 
passed  quickly  through  the  Greek  vase  rooms  and  down 
the  poorly  lighted  staircase  near  the  foot  of  which  a 
policeman  was  posted  who  touched  his  hat  to  Mr  Eve. 
"  Sergeant,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  I  wish  you  would 
ask  Mr  Eckstein  to  speak  to  me  at  once.  We  will  wait 
a  moment  in  case  there  is  anybody  with  him,"  he  added 
to  Lady  Castle  as  the  policeman  disappeared  through 
a  door  in  the  wall. 

Presently  this  door  opened  again  and  a  little  man 
appeared,  wearing  a  black  skull-cap  and  dressed  in  a 
worn  alpaca  coat,  with  one  foot  in  a  slipper;  he  had 
long  thin  ringers — hands  like  claws — indeed  he  re- 
minded Quix  of  a  curious  bird  of  prey.  This  was  Mr 
Eckstein. 

Why  did  not  Mr  Eve  come  right  in  ?  Electrotypes  ? 
Well,  he  had  one  or  two  ready  though  he  had  been 
so  busy  lately  over  that  set  of  casts  of  the  Pisanellos. 
Should  he  fetch  what  he  had,  or  if  the  ladies  did  not 
mind  the  dark  passages,  perhaps  Mr  Eve  would  bring 
them  into  his  little  workshop  ? 

They  followed  the  odd  creature  in  the  skull-cap  to 
his  lair,  a  small  room  smelling  rather  of  the  fumes  from 
acid  baths. 

Quix  chose  an  electrotype  of  a  Syracusan  coin,  an 
earlier  one  than  Lady  Castle's  "Arethusa"  and  not 
quite  so  large.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  her  choice  was 
that  Mr  Eve  said  the  laurelled  head  might  be  that  of 
the  Goddess  of  Victory  herself,  and  Quix  believed  in 
Victory. 

Lady  Castle  thanked  Mr  Eckstein  for  giving  them 
such  an  interesting  peep  at  his  workshop  and  asked  how 
much  she  was  in  his  debt  for  the  coin.  The  old  man 
smirked,  drawing  one  hand  over  the  other  with  his 
claw-like  fingers,  and  glanced  questioningly  at  Mr  Eve. 
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"  It's  a  mere  nothing,  I  assure  you,"  said  that  gentle- 
man. "I  will  settle  with  Mr  Eckstein.  Don't  come 
out,  don't  come  out  with  us,  Eckstein,  I  know  you  have 
things  in  the  bath  wanting  attention." 

Lady  Castle  bowed  and  the  old  man  raised  his  skull- 
cap and  obsequiously  showed  them  out.  By  corridor 
and  passage  they  emerged  once  more  into  the  main  part 
of  the  building  beside  the  great  staircase.  The  police 
sergeant  again  touched  his  hat,  and  Quix  was  looking 
round  at  a  framed  piece  of  Egyptian  tapestry  on  the 
wall  when  she  noticed  that  a  woman  coming  down  the 
stone  stairs — a  woman  in  an  old-fashioned  bonnet  and 
a  cape  of  worn  black  silk  and  carrying  a  cloth  bag  or 
reticule  at  her  side — was  eyeing  her  intently. 

"Come,  mamma,  we  must  hurry,"  said  Quix,  taking 
her  mother's  arm  and  walking  quickly  on  past  the 
woman  with  the  reticule. 

"Dear  Mr  Eve,  it  has  been  so  good  of  you,  but 
you  know  we  have  only  just  managed  to  squeeze 
this  in." 

"Yes.  I'm  sorry  you  hadn't  more  time,"  said  Mr 
Eve.  "I  suppose  some  people  would  say  you  ought 
to  look  on  it  as  a  duty  when  you  are  in  England  to  spend 
an  occasional  hour  in  this  place,  but  I  don't  blame  you 
myself.  You  have  only  to  look  at  me  to  see  the 
petrifying  effect  this  place  has." 

"What  nonsense!"  put  in  Lady  Castle,  "you  were 
a  dear  little  fossil  when  you  were  quite  a  boy,  Henry, 
and  it  hasn't  changed  you  a  bit  only  that  you  are  rather 
more  inclined  to  pay  compliments." 

He  walked  with  them  all  the  way  to  the  front  entrance 
and  held  open  the  swing  doors. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  pavement  of  the  great 
portico  Lady  Castle  said  suddenly,  "What  a  strange 
woman  that  was  we  passed  on  the  stairs,  Quix,  glaring 
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at  you  as  if  she  was  fascinated.  Did  you  notice,  child, 
her  eyebrows  were  in  one  line,  not  divided  at  all." 

"I  thought  there  was  something  curious  about  her, 
mamma." 

"  Sinister,  I  call  it,"  said  Lady  Castle.  "  Oh,  there's 
Randell,"  and  they  advanced  towards  the  taxicab  and 
were  soon  gliding  back  to  Sloane  Street. 

The  woman  with  the  reticule,  after  following  them 
with  her  eyes  up  the  stone  stairs,  had  gone  on  to  the 
same  policeman  who  had  touched  his  hat  to  Mr  Eve 
and  had  said  in  a  mincing  voice,  "I'm  wanting  to  see 
Mr  Eckstein  very  particularly,  and  they  told  me  where 
they  took  my  umbrella  that  I  was  to  ask  the  officer  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs." 

"You  want  him  to  come  out  and  speak  to^you, 
ma'am  ? " 

"  If  you'll  be  so  kind,  officer;  and  it's  very  particular 
indeed." 

"Well,  just  wait  where  you  are  and  I'll  fetch  him 
out  to  you,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  policeman  again 
brought  the  little  man  with  the  skull-cap  out  of  his 
burrow. 

"Now,  don't  you  begin  to  be  snarly  with  your  little 
Rose,"  said  the  woman.  "I've  never  broke  my 
promise  to  you  for  fifteen  years  not  to  interfere  with 
your  dooties  in  the  museum,  and  it's  no  disrespect  to 
Government  that  brings  me  now,  Albert." 

"What  is  it — what  yer  mean  by  it?  No,  don't  you 
think  you're  coming  into  my  workshop.  I  won't  have 
it.  You  just  stay  where  you  are,  and  I'll  fetch  my  hat 
and  take  my  lunch-time  out  with  you." 

He  disappeared  into  the  burrow  once  more,  only  to 
return  quickly  with  an  old  felt  hat  in  place  of  the  skull-cap . 

"Now  don't  open  your  mouth  till  we're  outside. 
I  don't  want  no  private  talk  in  the  museum." 
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"You'll  'ave  to  get  my  umbrella,  Albert.  I  won't 
go  without  my  umbrella.  It's  number  sixty-two." 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside,  Mr  Eckstein  asked  her 
snappily,  "What  it  was  all  about?"  and  to  "Cut  the 
cackle." 

"Now,  Albert,"  she  said,  "I  do  beg  you  to  take  it 
calmly  and  not  to  be  upset  about  it  like  you  was  over 
my  doctor's  death." 

"  What's  the  matter  then  ? "  said  Albert  less  grumpily, 
"somebody  dead  then ?  Can't  be  any  relation  of  ours, 
Rose — we  haven't  got  any.  Who's  dead,  Rose  ? " 

"Oh,  Albert,  it's  worse  than  death  it  is.  Not  that 
he  was  a  man  like  the  doctor,  Albert.  He  had  a  banjo 
in  the  studio,  but  I  don't  think  he  could  have  played 
the  violin." 

"Now  out  with  it,  Rose,  and  let  the  doctor  rest  in  his 
grave.  Who  is  it  and  what  is  it  ? " 

Mrs  Eckstein  looked  stealthily  round  as  if  fearful  of 
being  overheard  and  then,  clutching  her  husband's  arm 
with  her  gloved  hand,  said  in  an  awed  voice,  "It's 
murder,  Albert,  that's  what  it  is;  and  it's  young  Mr 
Ruggles,  the  wine  merchant  who  is  an  artist  as  well, 
in  one  of  Roulier's  Studios,  and  it  was  through  me 
noticing  the  gas  was  burning  that  they  found  him.  I 
couldn't  keep  it — I  had  to  come  and  tell  you  before  I 
went  home.  I've  been  so  upset,  Albert,  and  they  say 
I'll  have  to  go  to  the  inquest  to-morrow,  and  I  do  think 
I  ought  to  have  a  new  bonnet  if  you  could  help  me  with 
a  few  shillings." 

"Now  what  have  you  been  getting  let  in  for  this 
time?  I've  always  said  no  good  would  come  of  your 
mixing  yourself  up  with  these  artists.  If  you'd  only 
been  content  when  we  left  the  Crescent  to  stop  at  home 
and  keep  our  own  place  ship-shape  you  wouldn't  have 
been  in  for  this,  I  suppose.  My  money's  good  enough 
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for  us  to  live  on  comfortable  if  you  were  not  such  an 
old  miser.  Shillings  indeed — I  haven't  got  any  shillings 
for  new  bonnets,  and  what's  it  matter  at  an  inquest 
I'd  like  to  know.  You  won't  see  many  of  the  aris- 
tocracy there  I'm  thinking.  You  won't  see  no  Lady 
Castles  and  their  daughters  at  no  inquests.  If  you'd 
been  a  minute  earlier  though,  you  might  have  seen  'em 
with  me — one  of  'em  shook  hands  with  me,  that  was 
aristocracy,  that  was.  It's  in  places  like  the  museum 
you  see  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  to  get  close  to  them. 
In  my  own  workshop  too — where  I  don't  mean  you're 
ever  to  set  your  foot — murder  or  sudden  death — unless 
it's  my  own." 

"Had  these  people  just  left  you,  Albert,  when  I 
came  ?    Lady  Castle  I  mean  ? " 

"Yes,  why  you  might  have  passed  them  on  the  stair- 
case with  Mr  Eve." 

"With   a   gentleman?    And   was   the   young   one 
dressed  in  silver-grey  with  white  lace  on  her  hat  ? " 

"  Silver-grey — yes,  that's  how  she  was  dressed,  with 
gloves  all  to  match — did  you  see  her,  Rose  ? " 

"To  think  it  might  have  been Yes,  Albert,  I 

must  have  seen  them.  I  passed  some  people  like  that. 
You  see  I  was  going  my  rounds  this  morning  as  I  do  to 
the  studios,  though  it's  little  enough  business  I  ever  do 
before  October,  and  I  noticed  as  I  went  up  the  passage 
from  Roulier's  Court  that  the  gas  was  burning  in  Mr 
Ruggles'  studio.  So  when  I  knocked  at  Mr  Douglas's 
door  and  he  says  more  affable  than  usual,  '  Come  in, 
Mrs  Eckstein,  I  want  you  to  show  me  your  list  of 
models,'  he  says,  and  I  went  in  and  made  the  remark, 
'Mr  Ruggles'  gas  is  burning  this  morning,'  and  he 
says,  'What,  in  daylight,  Mrs  Eckstein ?  Why  he  must 
have  forgotten  to  turn  it  off,'  and  just  then  young  Mr 
Roulier  comes  along  collecting  the  rents,  and  when  he 
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hears  about  the  gas  burning,  he  takes  a  chair  out  along 
the  corridor  and  stands  up  on  it  to  look  in  through  the 
little  glass  window  over  the  door.  He  nearly  fell  down 
with  what  he  saw,  and  came  rushing  back  to  us  in 
Mr  Douglas's  studio  looking  dreadful,  and  when  he 
could  get  the  words  out  he  said:  'He's  there,'  he  said, 
'and  he  looks  as  if  he's  dead,'  he  said." 
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"FATHER,  who  did  you  say  is  the  captain  of  the 
Chumrat"  Quix  asked  at  dinner  that  evening.  "Is  it 
one  you  know  ? " 

"Yes,  it's  Withers,"  put  in  Lady  Castle.  "Rather 
frivolous  /  think  for  such  a  position.  I'm  sure  he'll 
get  into  trouble  with  the  company  one  day." 

"Nonsense,  Lallie,"  said  her  husband.  "Withers  is 
a  first-rate  fellow — they're  too  straight-laced  as  a  rule." 

"My  dear  Rick,  how  can  you ?  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  last  voyage  we  made  with  him  he  did  a 
skirt  dance  at  the  concert.  I  shall  never  forget  it — 
never ! " 

Quix  and  her  father  were  still  laughing  when  a 
servant  came  in  to  tell  Sir  Richard  that  Mr  Ruggles, 
the  Merestones  butler,  begged  to  see  him  on  an  urgent 
matter. 

"Show  him  into  the  library  and  say  I'll  come  at 
once,"  said  Sir  Richard,  putting  his  serviette  on  the 
table. 

"What  can  be  wrong  at  Merestones?"  Lady  Castle 
exclaimed,  adding:  "But  do  finish  your  dinner  first, 
Richard,  it  can't  be  so  serious  that  ten  minutes  will 
matter,  though  I  do  wonder  what  it  is.  Just  as  we 
are  leaving  England  too ! " 

"I've  really  had  all  I  want,  Lallie.  I  shouldn't  take 
any  sweets,  you  know;  and  if  I  don't  come  back  in  a 
few  minutes  you  might  have  the  wine  sent  in  to  the 
library." 
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Mr  James  Ruggles  was  dressed  in  becoming  broad- 
cloth, with  a  gold  albert  of  solid  worth  across  an  ample 
waistcoat.  A  stout,  dark,  clean-shaven  man  of  fifty- 
five,  he  usually  had  an  air  about  him  of  that  suave 
dignity  at  once  superior  and  deferential,  obsequious 
but  never  servile,  which  carefully  preserved  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  calling. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  as  he  waited  in  the 
library  of  Aylmer  Castle's  house  in  Sloane  Street  for 
his  master's  coming,  with  a  dreadful  grief  written 
across  his  face,  Mr  James  Ruggles  was  a  stricken  man 
and  might  as  well  have  been  a  builder  or  a  bank  clerk 
as  the  guardian  of  the  Merestones  cellars  for  over 
twenty  years. 

"Sit  down,  Ruggles,  you  look  quite  ill,  man,"  said 
Sir  Richard,  frowning,  but  with  kindly  voice.  And  as 
the  butler  remained  standing  with  his  hat  gripped  in 
his  hands,  moving  his  lips  slightly  as  if  unable  to  speak, 
his  master,  taking  him  by  the  arms,  forced  him  gently 
into  a  chair  and  put  the  hat  on  a  table. 

"  It's  my  boy,  sir,  my  Edward,"  he  said  at  last  in  a 
broken  voice. 

"Not — not  dead,  I  hope?"  said  Sir  Richard,  though 
fearing  in  his  heart,  from  previous  trouble  he  had  heard 
of  connected  with  this  young  man,  that  disgrace,  rather 
than  death,  might  have  befallen  him. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  butler's  face  were  contracted, 
and  tears  slowly  trickled  from  his  eyes  as  he  answered, 
"Dead,  sir,  and " 

At  this  moment  shouts  that  are  like  no  other  shouts, 
the  sharp  staccato  clamour  of  newsboys,  which  had 
been  approaching  for  some  moments,  were  hideously 
audible  as  they  passed  the  house.  "Shockin'  murder 
in  Chelsea!  Shockin'  murder!  Orful  murder  in 
Chelsea!" 
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"Hark ! "  cried  the  butler,  "they've  got  it,  sir.  Oh, 
my  boy!"  and  the  man's  head  dropped  as  his  tears 
continued  to  fall. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  the  butler  in  the  library  that 
the  shouts  of  the  newsboys  echoed  in  understanding. 
Quix,  peeling  an  apple,  lowered  her  hands  slowly  to  the 
table,  her  whole  body  tense  and  strung,  as  she  listened 
to  the  cries  without.  As  yet  she  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  murdered  man  was  the  son  of  the  Merestones 
butler,  the  young  Ted  Ruggles  with  whom  she  had 
herself  played  in  childhood. 

"I  wish  they  could  be  locked  up,"  said  Lady  Castle, 
"it's  disgraceful,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed." 

And  up  in  Lady  Castle's  sitting-room,  where  Quix 
had  arranged  that  the  new  maid  should  take  her  meals 
alone,  out  of  RandelPs  face  stared  Jimmy  Palestine, 
quivering  with  fear  and  pressing  her  fingers  in  her  ears. 
Little  did  she  imagine  that  under  the  same  roof, 
closeted  with  Sir  Richard  Castle,  sat  the  father  of  the 
man  she  had  killed,  and  that  the  wine-merchant  artist 
had  in  his  boyhood  played  with  her  saviour  Quix,  the 
girl  she  knew  to  be  so  noble  but  hated  with  a  jealous 
hate. 

That  night,  before  going  to  bed,  Quix  waited  till  she 
heard  Randell  come  up  to  her  room  from  Lady  Castle 
and  went  in  to  say  a  few  words  to  her. 

"Did  you  ever  walk  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
Randell  ? "  she  asked,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
went  on,  "  It's  just  the  same  as  walking  on  the  edge  of  a 
pavement  so  long  as  you  keep  your  head  clear.  If  you 
don't  there's  a  difference,  because  on  the  precipice  one 
step  wrong  will  send  you  down;  but  if  you  manage  not 
to  get  dizzy  it's  just  as  easy  to  walk  into  safety  as  if  you 
had  never  been  in  danger.  Never  get  dizzy,  Randell. 
Go  to  sleep — and  good  night." 
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But  Quix  herself  was  again  long  in  going  to  sleep. 
She  could  not  get  out  of  her  head  the  butler's  son,  and 
one  scene  after  another  became  clear  amid  the  haze  of 
childish  memories,  scenes  in  which  Ted  Ruggles  had 
played  some  part.  Now  it  was  in  the  gardens  of 
Merestones,  now  in  the  park,  and  now  again  in  the 
village.  Lying  restless,  but  ever  and  anon  half-dozing, 
she  had  a  new  and  strange  experience  in  living  through 
again  hours  of  her  early  childhood.  The  very  sounds 
came  back,  and  the  feel  of  things  and  the  smell:  the 
spiral  stairway  of  the  church  tower,  choked  with  sticks 
and  rubbish  accumulated  by  generations  of  jackdaws, 
and  the  squealing  pother  there  was  one  morning  when, 
clinging  on  to  the  boy  so  that  the  two  kept  nearly 
falling  backwards,  she  clambered  with  him  in  the  dark- 
ness high  up  among  the  nests,  till  a  great  light  seemed 
to  blind  them  as  Ted  pushed  open  a  little  door  on  to 
the  lead-covered  roof.  She  had  crawled  down  to  the 
parapet  and,  sitting  against  one  of  the  merlons  with  her 
little  legs  straight  out  along  the  gutter,  had  peeped 
through  the  embrasure. 

She  remembered  now  calling  out  "I  can  see  the 
village  just  as  if  I  was  flying,"  while  he,  the  male 
creature,  masterful,  with  a  big  pocket-knife,  when  he 
had  put  the  jackdaw's  eggs  in  temporary  safety,  had 
cut  in  the  soft  lead,  where  it  flanged  up  to  the  vertical 
by  the  door  wall,  a  heart  with  their  initials  snuggled 
within  it,  and  she  had  been  amused  and  rather  proudly 
flattered  at  what  she  had  called  his  silliness. 
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As  the  inquest  was  to  be  held  immediately,  Sir  Richard, 
who  had  been  much  shocked  by  his  butler's  story  and 
who  was  always  ready  to  take  trouble  on  behalf  of  his 
dependents,  went  round  to  the  room  in  which  the 
inquiry  was  to  be  held. 

His  object  in  attending  was  chiefly  because  he 
thought  his  presence  might  be  some  support  to  Mr 
Ruggles,  as  indeed  it  was,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  that  it  might  have  no  less  influence  upon  Hallam 
Douglas,  the  young  artist  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  so  recently  at  Merestones  and  whom  he  had  not 
expected  to  see  again  so  soon. 

The  police  had  very  little  information  and,  among 
the  witnesses  called,  it  was  Hallam  Douglas  who  was 
subjected  to  the  longest  and  most  searching  examina- 
tion. A  certain  conceit  he  had,  a  desire  to  impress 
other  people  with  his  capability  and  good  sense  stood 
him  well  that  day.  He  knew  that  the  slightest  careless- 
ness on  his  part  would  betray  Jimmy  Palestine,  but  the 
risk  in  bringing  to  light  Miss  Castle's  part  in  shielding 
her  was  an  equally  strong  motive  in  rousing  his  utmost 
tact  and  wariness. 

Instead  of  being  thrown  off  his  balance  or  losing 
nerve  on  learning  to  his  astonishment  that  the  dead 
man's  father  was  the  Merestones  butler,  the  fact 
seemed  to  act  like  a  tonic  and  the  increased  danger 
merely  to  invigorate  him. 

Mrs  Eckstein  was  tearful  and  at  first  irritated  the 
coroner  by  divagations  and  references  to  deaths  in  her 
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family  and  how  every  other  person  she  had  seen  dead 
had  looked  in  comparison  to  Edward  Ruggles.  Her 
knowledge  of  Roulier's  Studios,  however,  and  the  fact 
that  she  had  introduced  several  models  to  Mr  Ruggles, 
made  her  evidence  important. 

Young  Roulier  was  more  quickly  dealt  with.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  see  Mr  Ruggles  dead,  but  both 
he  and  Mrs  Eckstein  declared  they  had  not  touched 
the  body  and  that  nothing  had  been  disturbed  till  the 
arrival  of  the  police. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  very  good  thing  that  Sir 
Richard  was  present  at  the  inquest.  Hallam  had 
been  questioned  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  Edward 
Ruggles  and  had  explained  how  slight  it  was,  and  how 
difficult  for  him,  with  another  studio  between,  to  hear 
with  distinctness  any  shouts  there  might  have  been  at 
the  time  of  the  murder. 

He  spoke  of  the  frequent  rowdiness  and  noise  that 
sometimes  vaguely  reached  him  from  the  dead  man's 
studio,  but  declared  that  he  had  not  noticed  any  such 
sounds  on  the  evening  before  the  crime  was  discovered 
or  for  several  days  previously. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  which  the  butler 
broke,  saying  to  the  coroner  that  he  thought  he  ought 
to  mention  that  he  had  seen  Mr  Douglas  before,  a 
few  days  previously  at  Merestones,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  Mr  Douglas  knew  his  son  or  was 
aware  that  he  himself,  the  butler  at  Merestones,  was 
Edward  Ruggles'  father. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  the  coroner,  "do  you 
say  that  Mr  Hallam  Douglas  was  visiting  at  Merestones 
on  Sunday  last  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  case." 

"  But  that  Mr  Douglas  did  not  know  of  your  relation- 
ship to  the  deceased  man  ? " 
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"Not  so  far  as  I  know,  sir." 

"Did  you  know  that  Mr  Douglas  had  a  studio  in 
the  same  block  as  your  son's  studio  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  had  never  heard  of  him." 

"  Did  you  learn  this  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Douglas's 
visit  to  Merestones  ? " 

"No,  sir,  I  did  not  know  where  he  lived." 

"Nor  that  he  was  acquainted  with  your  son?" 

"No,  sir,  not  that  either." 

"  Is  there  any  one  of  the  family  present  from  Mere- 
stones  ? "  asked  the  coroner. 

Sir  Richard  stepped  forward  and,  explaining  who 
he  was,  was  duly  sworn. 

"Now  just  tell  us,  Sir  Richard,  what  you  know  of 
the  deceased  and  of  Mr  Hallam  Douglas." 

Sir  Richard,  holding  one  of  the  lapels  of  his  coat 
with  his  left  hand,  said  clearly,  pausing  a  little  between 
his  sentences : 

"James  Ruggles  has  been  in  my  service  as  butler 
for  twenty  years,  and  his  son,  Edward,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Merestones.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  however. 
I  remember  his  father  telling  me  the  last  time  I  was 
in  England,  that  he  had  started  him  in  business  as  a 
wine  merchant.  I  know  no  more  about  him.  As  to 
Mr  Douglas  here,  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  on 
Sunday  last.  I  saw  him  painting  in  the  village  and 
spoke  to  him  about  his  picture.  It  seemed  he  was 
staying  for  the  week-end  at  the  blacksmith's  on  my 
estate,  and  I  asked  him  to  come  up  to  tea  at  Merestones 
in  the  afternoon,  which  he  did." 

A  juryman  here  put  in,  "Did  Mr  Douglas  make  no 
reference  to  Roulier's  Studios  or  to  Mr  Ruggles  on 
that  day,  Sir  Richard?" 

"He  left  us  the  address  of  his  studio  hoping  that  we 
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might  call  one  day,  but  made  no  reference  at  all  to 
Mr  Ruggles." 

Further  examination  of  Hallam  Douglas  elicited  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  Edward  Ruggles'  connection  with 
Merestones,  had  never  heard  him  refer  to  that  place, 
but  had  gone  down  to  the  village  for  the  week-end,  as 
a  friend  who  had  frequently  painted  there  had  told  him 
of  the  ancient  buildings. 

Sir  Richard  explained  that,  as  Governor  of  North 
Borneo,  he  was  immediately  leaving  England  to 
return  to  his  duties  there  and  would  like  at  once  to 
be  asked  any  further  questions  they  wished  to  put 
to  him. 

"  I  think  your  evidence  is  perfectly  clear,  Sir  Richard. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  inquiry  will  have  to  be 
adjourned,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Mr 
Douglas'  visit  to  your  house  had  any  connection  what- 
ever with  Mr  Ruggles  or  this  deplorable  business. 
I  am  glad  you  were  present  to-day,  as  what  you  have 
told  us  makes  it  quite  needless  to  trouble  you  any 
further  in  the  matter." 

The  examination  of  Hallam  was  now  continued, 
and  he  was  asked  numberless  questions  as  to  what 
had  passed  on  each  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  had 
spoken  to  Edward  Ruggles  and  as  to  what  he  had 
noticed  of  any  persons  who  had  at  any  time  been  with 
Edward  Ruggles  at  Roulier's  Studios.  All  these 
questions,  however,  only  served  to  accentuate  the 
mystery,  and  the  inquiry  was  finally  adjourned  pend- 
ing further  investigation  by  the  police. 

Sir  Richard  shook  hands  with  the  coroner  after- 
wards, and  with  his  arm  on  Hallam  Douglas  in  a  friendly, 
almost  paternal,  attitude,  drew  him  into  their  talk  about 
the  mysterious  affair. 

"  You  will  be  here  for  the  next  sitting,"  said  the 
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coroner  to  Hallam  pointedly,  "you  mustn't  be  running 
off  to  Borneo,  you  know,  till  that's  over." 

"Not  I,"  said  Hallam  heartily,  "I've  no  intention  of 
leaving  London  at  present  and  you  know  where  to 
find  me." 

"Which  way  are  you  going  now,  Mr  Douglas?" 
asked  Sir  Richard  after  they  had  said  good-bye  to  the 
coroner.  "Come  a  few  yards  with  me.  That  re- 
mark about  your  not  going  to  Borneo  reminded  me 
of  an  idea  that  came  into  my  head  after  I  saw  you  at 
Merestones.  Have  you  ever  had  any  inclination  to 
visit  the  tropics  ? " 

"I  can't  say  I've  ever  thought  much  about  it,  but 
the  scenery  must  be  wonderful." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "that's  just  it. 
The  scenery  is  wonderful,  and  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  half  a  bad  notion  for  the  B.N.B.  Company  to  get 
a  young  artist  like  you  to  paint  some  typical  pieces  of 
it.  I'm  going  straight  on  to  the  offices  now  to  have 
a  last  talk  with  Mr  Ambrose,  the  chairman,  before  I 
leave.  If  you'd  care  for  such  a  thing,  Mr  Douglas, 
I  would  broach  the  subject  to  him.  You  could  come 
out  in  a  month  or  two  when  this  disagreeable  business 
is  over.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  ? " 

"I  must  say  it  appeals  very  strongly  to  me.  Very 
strongly  indeed.  I — I  should  really  consider  it  a 
chance  in  a  thousand — assuming,  of  course,  that  it 
would  not  be  any  kind  of  a  rush  trip,  but  that  I  should 
have  leisure  to  choose  my  subjects  and  that  the  paint- 
ings would  be  exhibited  here  afterwards." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes.  I  tell  you  what — here's  a  taxi 
coming — let  me  take  you  along  at  once  with  me  just 
to  introduce  you  to  Mr  Ambrose.  There  will  be  no 
time  to  go  into  details  this  afternoon  as  I  have  many 
things  to  arrange  with  him,  but  if  you  can  spare  an 
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hour  I  could  just  make  you  acquainted,  and  then,  after 
I  have  left,  negotiations  might  be  easier." 

Nothing  loth,  and  without  a  thought  of  regret  at 
abandoning  the  big  picture,  Hallam  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  off  to  Threadneedle  Street.  There  Sir 
Richard  left  him  in  the  outer  office  while  he  went  in 
to  Mr  Ambrose's  private  room  for  a  few  preliminary 
words. 

A  clerk  offered  Hallam  a  chair,  but  suggested  that 
he  might  prefer  to  look  at  the  cases  which  filled  the 
centre  of  the  room — tall  glass  cases  containing  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  curios,  stuffed  animals, 
and  product  samples  from  the  mysterious  land  of 
Sabah  or  British  North  Borneo.  It  was  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  was  asked  to  go  into  the 
managing  director's  room. 

Mr  Ambrose  was  a  tall,  thin  man  of  military  bearing, 
with  a  carefully  waxed  moustache  which  he  frequently 
teased  with  his  fingers.  At  Hallam's  entrance  he 
swung  round  on  his  pivot  chair  and  surveyed  the  new- 
comer with  penetrating  eyes,  and  then  said  with  a 
bright  and  engaging  smile,  "Well,  sir,  are  you  the 
artist  who  wants  to  paint  Kinebalu  ? " 

"Sir  Richard  Castle  has  kindly— 

"Never  mind  Sir  Richard  for  a  few  moments. 
Speak  for  yourself,  please.  Are  you  yearning  to  paint 
the  orang-utan  at  home  ? " 

"I  should  think  myself  very  lucky  in  any  chance  of 
painting  in  the  tropics,"  said  Hallam. 

"H'm,  h'm,"  said  Mr  Ambrose.  "I'm  not  an 
artist  myself,  but  I've  some  ideas  on  the  subject — 
perhaps  too  many.  I  cannot  conceive  what  an  English 
painter  should  want  with  British  North  Borneo. 
There  will  never  be  a  really  national  art  in  this  country 
until — but  you  don't  want  to  hear  about  that  now,  Mr 
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Douglas.  I  indulge  myself  in  some  study  of  art  as  a 
recreation,  but  this,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  purely 
a  matter  of  business ;  and  as  a  matter  of  business  I  do 
happen  to  want — and  the  company  wants — a  really 
effective  series  of  paintings  of  typical  Borneo  land- 
scape. Who  is  your  favourite  modern  painter,  Mr 
Douglas?" 

Hallam  muttered  something  about  Sargent. 

"You're  right  on  the  spot,  Mr  Douglas.  He's  not 
mine,  but  he's  exactly  what  I  want — and  the  com- 
pany wants — for  business  purposes.  He  wouldn't  sell 
himself  even  if  we  could  give  him  a  million,  and  we 
can't  make  the  offer.  Now,  my  young  Sargent,  if 
you  will  leave  your  address  with  the  clerk  outside  I'll 
get  you  to  dine  with  me  in  about  a  week's  time  and 
talk  this  over.  Bring  a  bundle  of  sketches  with  you — 
oil  sketches — when  you  come.  Sir  Richard  and  I 
have  other  things  to  go  into  just  now." 

He  rose  from  the  table  and  shook  hands  with  Hallam, 
and  Sir  Richard,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  did  the  same. 

"Good-bye,  Mr  Douglas,  I  hope  we  may  meet 
again  before  six  months  are  out." 

"I  hope  you  will  have  a  comfortable  voyage,  Sir 
Richard.  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much 
interest  in  me." 

Mr  Ambrose  had  walked  to  the  door  and,  as  he  held 
it  open,  shook  hands  again  with  Hallam,  calling  out 
to  the  clerk,  "  Dawson,  just  take  a  note  of  Mr  Douglas's 
address,  will  you  ? "  and  the  young  artist  found  himself 
again  in  the  outer  office. 

"Wonderful  smart  business  man,  Mr  Ambrose," 
said  Dawson  after  writing  down  Hallam's  address. 
"Going  out,  sir?" 

' '  You  mean  to  Borneo  ?  It's  possible, "  said  H  allam ; 
"not  decided  yet." 
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"  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  gold  and  rubies,"  said  Dawson, 
looking  furtively  round,  "not  for  gold  and  rubies,  sir. 
When  I  get  home  to  Mrs  Dawson  I  often  say  to  her  I 
feel  an  aching  in  my  bones  sitting  in  this  room  with 
all  those  specimens,  I  do.  There's  jungle  fever  in 
every  one  of  them.  No,  sir,  Brixton  before  Borneo. 
Home  is  the  place  for  yours  truly.  Good  afternoon, 
sir." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AFTER  a  night  in  Paris  the  Castles  passed  a  whole  day 
in  the  Marseilles  "Rapide."  It  was  very  full,  so 
full  indeed  that  the  restaurant  car  was  hardly  equal 
to  the  strain  on  its  resources. 

Sir  Richard  was  absorbed  in  a  new  book  on  Anthro- 
pology by  a  German  scientist.  Lady  Castle,  with  a 
large  green  bottle  of  smelling  salts  in  her  hand,  after 
studying  the  pages  of  La  Nouvelle  Mode,  settled  down 
to  a  novel.  Randell  also  pretended  to  read  but  was 
really  watching  the  rest  of  the  party,  wondering  how 
she  could  endure  her  new  service  and  thinking  about 
Roulier's  Studios.  Of  them  all  Quix  was  the  only 
one  who  seemed  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

It  would  have  pleased  Lady  Castle  better  if  her  maid 
had  provided  herself  with  some  suitable  occupation 
such  as  knitting  or  fiddlestitch,  but  not  wishing  to 
be  too  severe  or  premature  in  her  judgment  she 
charitably  assumed  that  the  girl  had  been  too  much 
flurried  with  preparations  for  the  journey  to  think  of 
her  own  requirements. 

"Quix,"  she  said  languidly,  "it's  absurd  for  you  to 
think  you  can  spend  the  day  looking  out  of  the  window. 
There  is  nothing  so  jading  to  the  mind,  and  you  will 
certainly  get  a  headache  if  you  don't  read  a  book. 
There  are  plenty  in  my  bag." 

"Dear  Mimps,  I  should  get  a  headache  if  I  tried. 
I  simply  can't  read  in  a  railway  train,  and  I  must  not 
miss  the  chance  of  seeing  a  chunk  of  Europe." 
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But  Quix's  thoughts  were  occupied  with  a  subject 
very  different  from  the  landscape  she  appeared  to  be 
studying  so  intently.  She  was  conscious  that  with 
every  mile  of  the  journey  she  was  farther  and  farther 
away  from  Hallam  Douglas  left  to  face  the  tiresome, 
if  not  difficult,  circumstances  of  the  adjourned  inquest. 

She  had  been  overjoyed  at  hearing  from  her  father 
that  the  idea  of  Hallam's  coming  out  to  paint  pictures 
in  Borneo  had  been  taken  up  quite  enthusiastically 
by  Mr  Ambrose.  She  had  avoided  making  any 
reference  to  such  schemes  in  the  hearing  of  Florence 
Randell,  and  continued  to  keep  her  thoughts  to  herself 
as  she  gazed  at  the  autumn-gilded  poplars  which,  with 
their  clots  of  mistletoe,  were  all  through  the  day  to 
be  seen  in  irregular  lines  about  the  country.  Here 
and  there  the  rye  was  still  standing  in  small  shocks 
yet  uncarted  from  the  fields,  though  the  harvest  was 
practically  over.  Quix  thought  of  her  favourite  views 
in  the  far-away  tropical  luxuriance  of  North  Borneo 
and  found  herself  planning  which  scenes  she  would 
like  Mr  Douglas  to  paint — which  would  help  him  to 
gain  success  as  an  artist  and  startle  the  world  with 
revelation  of  new  genius. 

The  most  dramatic  view  from  the  train  was  at 
Perrache,  where  they  stopped  for  twelve  minutes. 
As  the  train  emerged  here  from  a  long  tunnel,  a  great 
part  of  the  city,  high  upon  the  hill  they  had  crept 
beneath,  appeared  as  a  purple  silhouette  against  the 
rosy  afterglow.  Sir  Richard  and  Quix  got  out  to 
stretch  their  legs  on  the  platform  and  were  stamping 
up  and  down  when  Sir  Richard  suddenly  exclaimed  : 
"Dear  me,  Quix,  there's  young  Waring.  I  thought 
his  leave  was  not  up  for  another  month  yet." 

A  young  man,  seeing  that  they  recognised  him,  came 
quickly  forward. 
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"  Well,  Waring,  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  Doosens  ? 
I  thought  your  leave  wasn't  up  till  the  end  of  October. 
How  are  you  ? " 

"First  rate,  sir,  thank  you." 

The  Governor  shook  hands,  and  Quix  followed  her 
father's  example.  Waring  was  a  fine  tall  fellow,  six 
foot  in  his  stockings,  and  handsome  as  the  traditional 
guardsman;  fair,  with  a  slight  moustache,  and  short 
crisp  hair  with  a  cunning  wave  in  it. 

"The  chairman  was  good  enough  to  say  that  if  I 
went  back  now  I  might  have  an  extra  month  on  my 
next  leave  in  two  years'  time.  Things  are  very  quiet 
at  home,  sir,  my  mother  having  lately  married  again, 
and  I  thought  I'd  as  soon  get  back  into  harness;  I 
know  it's  expensive  travelling  overland,  but  there  was 
just  time  to  catch  the  Chumra. 

"  Ah,  then  you're  going  by  the  Chumra.  Where  do 
you  sleep  in  Marseilles  to-night  ? " 

"  Hotel  Beauvais  down  on  the  old  port.  A  French- 
man was  telling  me  of  it." 

"Ah,  we're  stopping  up  in  the  town.  See  you  on 
board,  Waring." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Of  course  I'm  in  the  second  class. 
I  hope  Lady  Castle  is  well,  sir." 

"Very  well,  thanks.  Come  along,  Quix,  we  must 
get  back  to  our  carriage,"  and  as  Quix  nodded  an 
au  revoir  to  Mr  Waring,  her  father  hurried  her  back 
to  their  compartment. 

"Young  Waring's  farther  up  the  train,  Lallie," 
said  Sir  Richard  as  they  got  in,  "he  asked  after  you — 
going  by  the  Chumra  of  course." 

" George  Waring?  I  thought  he  was  still  on  leave," 
said  Lady  Castle,  smiling,  "that  will  simplify  matters 
at  Sandelton,  won't  it?  Will  you  keep  to  your  idea 
of  having  him  at  Government  House  ? " 
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"You  mean  as  my  secretary,  Lallie?  Well,  I'm 
not  sure  about  that.  This  rascal  Quix  is  so  keen  on 
pocket  money  I  may  let  her  go  on  with  it  for  a  bit  as 
she  did  before  we  came  home.  I  must  think  it  over." 
The  Castles  caught  sight  of  Mr  Waring  again  when 
they  reached  Marseilles  about  half-past  ten  but  only 
for  a  moment,  and  while  they  drove  to  their  hotel 
Waring  was  finding  his  way  to  the  old  port  and  the 
Hotel  Beauvais,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  which 
faces  the  sea. 

It  was  a  comfortable,  roomy  hostelry,  with  large 
landings  and  lofty  rooms.  The  floors  were  covered 
with  hexagonal  red  tiles,  and,  except  for  the  electric 
light,  Waring  thought  he  could  almost  fancy  himself 
in  some  hotel  of  the  "quartier"  in  his  student  days  at 
Paris  when  he  was  grinding  at  philosophy  and  working 
for  a  degree  at  the  Sorbonne.  That  was  before  a 
second  series  of  financial  losses  had  altered  his  mother's 
plans  for  life  and  driven  George  to  seek  some  position 
more  immediately  remunerative  than  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

His  father,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Indian  Army,  had 
married  rather  late  in  life  a  young  French  lady  with 
great  intellectual  gifts  but  little  else  except  a  family 
pedigree.  What  should  have  been  a  substantial  dot 
had  been  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  Colonel  Waring  had  taken  her  for  better  or  for 
worse  to  share  a  moderate  patrimony  and  a  pension 
which  would  cease  with  his  own  life. 

Those  hexagonal  red  tiles  on  the  floor — how  they 
reminded  him  of  the  Rue  Jacob,  and  there  was  the 
same  ornamental  brass  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  which 
never  irritated  by  attempting  to  tick,  the  same  shutter 
in  front  of  the  hearth,  like  the  safety  curtain  of  a 
London  theatre,  the  same  wardrobe  in  acacia  wood,  and 
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the  same  old  wooden  clothes  pegs  with  such  very  large 
heads. 

In  the  morning  a  bright  scene  greeted  him  at  the 
windows.  The  wide  basin  of  the  Vieux  Port,  busy 
with  shipping,  and  far  away  on  a  hill  to  the  left  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  with  a  colossal 
gilded  figure  standing  upon  its  tower.  In  front  of 
this  was  the  flagstaff  whence  every  arriving  vessel  is 
signalled,  and  as  George  looked  at  the  statue  he  thought 
of  the  girl  who  was  now  in  his  mind,  dominating  his 
life  as  the  gilded  figure  did  the  bay.  Before  her  image 
he  had  set  an  imaginary  signal-post,  so  that  everything 
that  drifted  upon  the  waters  of  his  life  now  had  its 
colours  demanded  and  registered  in  its  possible  relation 
to  Quix  and  his  ambitions  concerning  her. 

He  took  a  short  walk  in  the  Cannebiere,  wondering 
why  the  Marseillais  should  be  so  proud  of  it,  and  then, 
as  there  were  several  hours  before  it  was  time  to  join 
his  steamer,  George  decided  on  the  short  excursion 
to  the  Chateau  d'If.  As  he  expected,  he  got  a  wide 
view  of  Marseilles  from  the  castle  rock.  The  day 
had  become  cloudy  and  the  hills  were  swathed  in 
rolling  mist  while  a  heavy  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  the 
city. 

The  little  steamer  was  fairly  crowded  with  merry 
parties  of  excursionists,  but  George  Waring,  smoking 
a  briar  pipe,  had  no  merriment  in  his  face  but  rather 
earnest  thought.  Standing  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
swaying  with  the  movement  of  the  craft,  as  if  his  legs 
were  well  used  to  such  footing,  he  was  wondering  in 
what  part  of  the  city  Quix  might  be  that  morning. 
Probably  with  her  mother  among  the  shops,  he  thought, 
and  turned  with  radiant  surprise  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice  just  behind  him. 

"Good    morning,    Mr    Waring.      They    say    the 
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Chumra  won't  be  in  for  some  hours  yet,  so  I  decided 
to  bring  Randell  out  to  the  Chateau  d'If." 

"Do  you  believe,"  asked  Waring,  "that  Edmund 
Dantes  was  ever  really  imprisoned  there,  Miss  Castle  ? 
Was  there  such  a  man," I  mean,  in  actual  life?" 

"Please  don't  throw  any  doubt  on  the  subject,"  said 
Quix.  "I  hate  sceptics,  and  for  me  'The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo'  is  one  of  the  reallest  people  that  ever 
were." 

It  was  a  relief  to  both  girls  to  have  someone  else  to 
share  the  expedition,  and  the  constraint  they  felt  when- 
ever they  were  alone  together  was  happily  dissipated 
by  Waring 's  companionship. 

A  small  boat  took  the  passengers  in  detachments 
from  the  little  steamer  to  the  island,  and  immediately 
on  landing  they  had  to  clamber  up  several  flights  of 
rock-cut  steps.  George  Waring  was  naturally  eager 
with  proffered  hand  to  help  his  companions  to  keep 
their  foothold,  and  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  Miss 
Castle,  the  respect  he  entertained  to  women  in  general 
caused  him  to  be  hardly  less  assiduous  in  his  care  for 
her  maid.  Something  in  Randell 's  own  manner, 
however,  as  they  were  being  helped  up  this  rocky 
stairway  caused  Quix  to  shrink  from  the  proffered 
assistance  and  to  behave  throughout  their  tour  of  in- 
spection with  a  more  rigid  independence  than  her  well- 
tried  acquaintance  with  Waring  would  otherwise  have 
prescribed. 

It  was  the  same  after  they  had  each  been  furnished 
with  a  small  coloured  candle  and  began  the  round  of 
the  various  cachots  in  the  wake  of  a  loquacious  guide. 
Randell  was  enjoying  herself,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  her  old  life  she  was  laughing  freely  and  un- 
constrainedly.  The  shadow  of  tragedy  had  lifted  a 
little  from  her  mind  and  she  was  delighting  in  the 
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momentary  release  from  the  servitude  which  she  had 
already  begun  to  feel  would  be  terribly  irksome  to  her. 

"What  a  sardonic  smile  the  ghosts  of  the  prisoners 
must  have,"  Waring  remarked  to  Quix,  "if  they  ever 
come  back  to  watch  these  crowds  with  their  laughter 
and  Christmas  candles ! " 

"I  wonder  if  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  still  goes 
about  with  the  ghost  of  one  now  he  is  a  ghost  himself," 
she  answered.  ' '  You  couldn't  see  him  smile  if  he  does, 
you  know.  Oh,  how  I  would  love  to  see  their  ghosts 
— Mirabeau's  and  Prince  Casimir's,  and  dear  old  Abbe" 
Farias'  and  Edmund  Dantes'  own ! " 

"Is  that  the  Dante  that  wrote  about  Heaven  and 
Hell?"Randellputin. 

"Quite  another  gentleman  altogether,"  replied  Quix, 
laughing.  "I  told  you  this  was  the  man  who  became 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  and  spent  the  second  half 
of  his  life  in  revenge  on  everybody  that  had  been  unkind 
to  him  in  the  first  half." 

"Oh,"  said  Randell,  "he  did,  did  he?  I  say,  Mr 
Waring,  I  wish  you  would  ask  the  guide  if  he  knows 
where  Moses  was  when  the  light  went  out — my  candle 
is  about  done  in." 

Quix  recoiled  again  from  the  crude  vulgarity,  and 
although  Waring  worked  hard  to  interest  her,  it  was 
not  till  they  were  again  on  the  boat  for  the  return  trip 
that  she  somewhat  recovered  her  brightness. 

She  explained  then  to  Waring  that  she  was  not  going 
back  to  the  hotel  but  had  insisted  on  freedom  till  the 
Chumra's  departure,  and  had  made  Lady  Castle  agree 
that  they  need  not  meet  again  before  going  aboard. 
Lady  Castle  had  slept  badly  and  had  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  gallivanting  about 
Marseilles,  and  as  Quix's  French  was  quite  good,  and 
she  had  Randell  with  her  that  she  might  not  appear 
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unaccompanied,  she  had  been  given  a  morning's 
liberty,  Sir  Richard  urging  her  to  see  all  she  could  so 
long  as  she  did  not  miss  the  steamer. 

The  Chumra  was  due  at  noon,  but  when  they  reached 
the  office  it  was  only  to  learn  that,  although  she  had 
just  been  signalled,  she  would  not  be  in  for  an  hour 
after  twelve  o'clock. 

"Mr  Waring,"  said  Quix,  "we  don't  want  to  go  all 
the  way  back  to  the  town  for  dejeuner.  Won't  you 
take  us  into  that  dear  little  workmen's  restaurant?" 

George  Waring  knew  Quix  well  enough  to  be  aware 
that  she  generally  meant  what  she  said,  but  he  demurred 
all  the  same  at  the  poor  eating-house  crowded  as  it  was 
with  sailors  and  dock  labourers. 

"Do  you  think  your  ma  would  approve,  Miss 
Castle  ? "  Randell  ventured  to  say. 

"I  am  the  best  judge  of  that,  thank  you,  Randell," 
Quix  answered  with  some  asperity,  and  then,  turning 
to  Waring,  went  on  maliciously,  "But  of  course  you 
must  not  let  us  keep  you  from  a  more  elegant  lunch. 
Though  with  the  Chumra  catering  for  the  next  month 
I  should  hardly  have  thought  you  would  be  so  anxious. 
Surely  they  can  get  us  an  omelette  here  ? " 

And  the  omelette  was  forthcoming,  with  some  rough 
red  wine.  The  floor  was  cleanly  covered  with  sawdust, 
and  clean  serviettes  were  offered  to  all.  Randell,  who 
had  grown  sullen  after  Quix's  retort,  was  now  looking 
quite  happy  again  and  enjoying  the  experience  as  much 
as  Quix  herself. 

A  man  sitting  at  a  neighbouring  table  was  playing 
a  mandolin  and  singing  about  beaux  yeux,  and  Quix, 
now  glad  at  Randell 's  ignorance  of  French,  blushed  at 
the  compliments  that  flew  round,  while  a  scrofulous 
child  with  fair  hair  toddled  up  making  remarks  perhaps 
quite  as  personal  in  a  language  of  its  own. 
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Outside  the  dull  weather  had  changed  to  rain,  heavy 
rain  that  swept  everyone  into  shelter  or  oilskins.  When 
they  reached  the  waiting-room  it  was  now  filled  with 
passengers  among  whom  the  trio  soon  found  Sir 
Richard  and  Lady  Castle,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  a  launch  took  them  out  through  a  driving  storm 
to  the  hospitable  care  of  the  Chumra. 

That  night,  as  she  lay  alone  in  her  cabin,  Quix's 
thoughts  were  again  dwelling  upon  Hallam  Douglas 
and  the  strange  girl  he  had  called  "Jimmy"  whose  free 
and  easy  behaviour  with  George  Waring  had  so  jarred 
upon  her  that  day  at  the  Chateau  d'If.  Hitherto  she 
had  resolutely  refused  to  let  herself  speculate  upon  the 
kind  of  relationship  that  had  existed  between  this  girl 
and  the  artist,  but  now  she  found  an  actual  satisfac- 
tion in  the  rather  vulgar  light-heartedness  Randell  had 
displayed  that  morning. 

Impossible,  she  thought,  in  spite  of  some  obvious 
intimacy,  that  any  real  companionship  could  have 
existed  between  her  hero  and  such  a  person. 

Although  it  had  received  a  shock,  Quix's  confidence 
in  herself  and  in  her  own  judgment  was  not  yet  so 
shaken  that  she  could  not  restore  its  balance.  She  knew 
there  were  sides  of  life  she  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood,  and  she  preferred  to  leave  unexplored  any 
region  that  threatened  a  shadow  upon  Hallam  Douglas's 
character.  This  no  longer  required  from  her  any 
effort  of  resolution  but  became  very  soon  an  easy 
attitude  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  voyage  was  a  welcome  rest  for  Sir  Richard  Castle, 
and  stretching  his  limbs  on  the  Chumra's  deck,  and 
growing  more  conscious  every  day  of  the  great  peace 
of  the  open  sea,  he  knew  that  it  was  good. 

It  was  the  sense  of  detachment — an  involuntary 
freedom  from  fret  and  fever,  attainable  and  potent  for 
all  who  had  to  be  carried  over  great  waters,  and  where 
the  sweetness  of  untainted  air  wraps  round  the  body 
and  the  calm  of  vast  space  bathes  the  mind  in  a  diffused 
amenity. 

"It's  threatened — it's  almost  doomed,"  said  Sir 
Richard  to  a  parson  who  was  only  just  recovering  from 
a  tossing  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  "  The  Chumra  is  to 
have  a  Marconi  installation  on  her  next  voyage,  and 
before  long  every  great  ship  will  be  enmeshed  in  a 
wireless  net  of  city  turmoil.  This  isolation  will 
become  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  and  by  losing  its  en- 
forced character  will  lack  for  ever  that  complete  peace 
of  mind  that  comes  from  the  inevitable." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  the  parson  answered,  "I  don't 
appreciate  the  sea  myself,  but  in  any  case  are  not 
Marconigrams  as  much  a  part  of  development  as  the 
flight  of  flamingos?  And,  however  science  may  in- 
crease the  complexity  of  life,  it  can  never  deprive  us  of 
the  ultimate  rest.  The  little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep  will  come  in  time  with  the  benediction  of  the 
supreme  inevitable." 

"Well,  well,"  rejoined  Sir  Richard,  "let  us  at  least 
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rejoice  in  our  day  first,  and  the  more  surely  we  learn  its 
folly,  its  impatience,  and  its  vexations,  let  us  remember 
at  the  same  time  the  good  things  that  remain  as  yet 
unspoiled." 

And  down  below  them  on  the  second-class  deck 
Randell,  her  Ladyship's  new  maid,  stood  leaning  on 
the  railing  with  her  chin  in  her  hands  not  at  all  peaceful 
but  sick  at  heart,  with  her  mind  a  turmoil  of  anger. 
She  had  not  known  till  now  the  full  measure  of  her  love 
for  Hallam  Douglas.  Dread  at  the  awful  deed  she  had 
committed  had  already  lost  much  of  its  power,  and  its 
place  was  now  being  usurped  by  the  stronger  sway  of 
jealousy  against  the  rival  who,  she  was  convinced,  loved 
Hallam  Douglas  with  a  like  intensity  and  under  whose 
sheltering  arm  she  had  been  forced  to  cringe.  It  was 
only  that  very  morning  on  the  ship  that  she  had  read 
a  full  report  of  the  inquest  on  Edward  Ruggles  in  some 
papers  that  had  come  on  board  at  Naples,  and  it  was 
clear  to  her  now  that  there  was  more  even  than  she 
suspected  between  Quix  and  Hallam.  He  must  have 
seen  her  at  Merestones,  as  he  had  been  up  at  the  house 
visiting  the  Castles,  and  for  anything  Randell  knew  they 
had  met  before,  though  she  considered  that  unlikely. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  close  understanding 
between  them  for  a  girl  like  Miss  Castle  to  have  gone 
alone  at  night  to  Hallam  Douglas's  studio. 

They  were  nearing  Port  Said,  and  Waring  was  amid- 
ships looking  up  at  the  first-class  deck  from  which 
Quix  was  talking  to  him. 

"  Do  you  know  much  about  Socialism,  Mr  Waring  ? " 
she  was  asking  him. 

"Not  much,  Miss  Castle,  though  everything  is  too 
unreal  on  this  lovely  sea  for  anything  but  dreams,"  he 
answered. 

"I     suppose     it's    somewhere     about     here     that 
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Napoleon's  dreams  were  broken  up,  isn't  it?  What  a 
long  way  we  are  from  England  now." 

The  long  line  of  grey  stonework  against  which  the 
white  surf  was  breaking  now  came  into  sight.  They 
passed  two  light  buoys  and  then  the  statue  of  Lesseps 
in  green  bronze  on  a  sandstone  plinth.  Quix  declared 
that  it  seemed  as  if  in  his  dress-coat  and  academic  gown, 
holding  out  his  right  hand,  he  was  shouting  "This  way 
to  the  canal." 

They  passed  a  casino  and  some  sentry-boxes  and, 
beyond  a  wide  road,  four-  and  five-storeyed  buildings 
painted  red  and  green. 

"Of  course  we  are  going  ashore,  father,"  said  Quix. 

"You'd  better  stay  on  board,  Quix;  it's  a  stupid,  vile 
place." 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  Everybody  runs  down  Port 
Said.  I  always  feel  like  the  Scotch  pastor  you  once 
told  us  about  who  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  'puir  deil.' 
I  feel  just  like  that  about  Port  Said — look  at  all  the  jolly 
little  boats  like  a  lot  of  Italian  ice-cream  barrows  in  the 
water ! "  and  as  she  spoke  they  came  fussing  round  the 
Chumra,  but  a  number  of  red-fezzed  police  in  khaki 
clothes  kept  their  occupants  from  swarming  as  yet  on 
to  the  ship.  Such  as  were  privileged,  however,  from 
hotels  and  tourist  agencies,  came  busily  on  deck,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  shouts  and  cries.  "Cairo?  Cairo? 
Hamburg- America  Line?  Shepherd's  Hotel?  Savoy, 
mister?  Dah!  Rumay!  Rundry!  Mustaphaah ! " 

Then  in  the  midst  of  bright  colour  and  babel  of 
noisy  tongues  came  the  coal  barges  weighted  nearly 
down  to  the  water-line,  with  hundreds  of  silent  coolies 
standing  on  them. 

"How  lovely  it  is  to  see  it  all  again,"  said  Quix. 
"Aren't  they  splendidly  solemn — like  a  funeral  pro- 
cession crossing  Vanity  Fair." 
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Lady  Castle  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  the  coal 
barges.  "No  possibility  of  staying  on  board,  Rick, 
while  this  is  going  on,"  she  said. 

The  Castles  were  soon  on  shore,  in  the  middle  of 
a  crowd  of  street  hawkers  worrying  incessantly  with 
bundles  of  rhinocerous-hide  whips,  fans,  cloths,  and 
beads. 

"Oh,  father,"  cried  Quix,  pointing  through  some 
garden  railings,  "here's  the  dear  old  pelican  still 
pretending  to  be  asleep ;  do  look  at  him  peeping  through 
his  eyelids ! " 

Hybiscus  trees  flaunted  their  scarlet  blossoms  as  the 
sun  blazed  down,  and  strange  figures  with  limbs  re- 
laxed in  sleep  lay  quiet  in  patches  of  shadow. 

"Here  comes  Waring,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "and,  why 
Lallie,  if  it  isn't  Dr  Dowell  with  him !  He  must  have 
come  overland  by  Brindisi." 

"Where,"  cried  Quix,  "where  is  my  dear  doctor?" 

Stout,  burly,  bronzed,  clean-shaven,  bald  with  a 
fringe  of  hair  left  at  the  sides  and  back  of  his  head,  and 
raising  a  huge  sun  helmet  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  the  ordinary  solar  topee,  the  newcomer  looked 
typically  English.  He  was  obviously  a  general 
favourite,  and  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Castle  both 
greeted  him  effusively. 

"I  have  never  known,"  said  Sir  Richard,  after  they 
had  all  shaken  hands,  "such  a  general  stampede  for 
Sabah.  Why,  my  dear  Dowell,  what  on  earth  is 
taking  you  back  so  soon  ?  You  had  a  couple  of  months 
yet." 

And  the  doctor  answered,  with  benevolence  and 
good  humour  shining  from  his  eyes  even  more  copious- 
ly than  the  perspiration  oozed  from  his  skin,  "There's 
no  peace  for  the  wicked,  sir,  as  the  saying  goes. 
Driscoe's  done  up;  they  had  a  cable  at  headquarters 
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two  days  after  you  left,  and  there's  nobody  else  out 
there  good  for  much  in  the  surgical  line,  you  know. 
Ambrose  saw  me  in  town,  and  I  agreed  to  cut  the  rest 
of  the  vacation  and  catch  you  up  here.  That's  how  it 
stands,  sir.  Rough  on  my  little  girl,  of  course,"  he 
added  rather  ruefully,  "but  she  was  due  back  at  school 
in  any  case,  and  that's  better  for  her  than  Harrogate 
with  an  old  toper  like  me." 

"Well,  come  along,  doctor,  let's  all  have  some 
coffee.  That  old  hulk  won't  be  fit  to  tread  on  for 
another  hour  or  two."  Waring  followed  with  Quix, 
and  they  all  walked  along  to  one  of  the  hotels  and  sat 
outside  under  an  awning  while  the  street  sellers  still 
besieged  them  and  a  conjurer  performed  tricks  with 
chickens  and  a  yellow  chameleon.  Quix  wanted  to 
buy  the  chameleon,  and  bargaining  for  it  had  gone  up 
to  two  and  sixpence  but  declined  to  give  more.  "I 
would  give  it  you  for  nussin',  Mrs  Mary  Anderson," 
said  the  conjurer,  "but  that  chameleon  he  blong  my 
father,  and  my  father  want  five  shilling  for  it." 

Randell  had  been  asked  to  go  on  shore  if  she  liked, 
but  whether  or  not  she  had  perceived  that  Quix's 
invitation  was  made,  as  it  was  this  time,  solely  out  of 
a  sense  of  duty,  she  preferred  to  remain  on  the  ship 
nursing  her  jealousy  and  feeding  it  with  solitude. 


CHAPTER  X 

DR  DOWELL  was  in  the  first  class,  but  was  not  able  to 
get  a  place  near  the  Castles  at  the  captain's  table, 
though  he  was  promised  one  as  soon  as  they  reached 
Colombo,  where  they  were  to  lose  Quix's  present 
neighbour,  a  new  Chief  of  Police  for  Ceylon. 

"  I  wish  he'd  got  left  behind  at  Port  Said,"  Quix  was 
saying  to  the  doctor,  "then  I  could  have  had  you  next 
to  me  all  the  voyage." 

"That's  not  very  kind  to  Mr  Rocket,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  be  kind  to  him,  he's  far  too 
conceited.  He  only  cares  about  bridge,  and  suppers  at 
the  Savoy  after  the  theatre.  He's  not  young  either,  I 
wouldn't  mind  it  in  a  boy." 

"Well,  well,  after  a  fellow's  been  grilling  in  the 
tropics  for  a  few  years  you  shouldn't  grudge  him  a 
theatre  supper,  Miss  Quix.  Who  else  is  there  on 
board  this  time  ?  All  the  passenger  lists  seem  to  have 
been  given  out  long  ago." 

It  was  after  dinner  and  they  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  promenade  deck  which  had  by  now  been  some- 
what cleansed  from  the  recent  deposit  of  coal  dust. 

"The  passenger  lists  don't  tell  you  everything,"  said 
Quix.  "You  needn't  have  your  name  on  at  all  if  you 
don't  want  to,  you  know — that  is,  if  you're  important 
enough.  And  besides,  the  people  who  come  on  un- 
expectedly at  the  later  ports  are  often  much  more 
exciting." 
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"Charmingly  said,  I'm  sure,  my  dear  Miss  Castle. 
Old  men  like  me  are  glad  to  hear  they  are  still  exciting 
to  somebody." 

"  You — you're  perfectly  thrilling,  my  dear  doctor, 
but  just  at  the  moment  I  did  mean  somebody  else. 
It's  Sir  Taxil  Chares.  I  saw  him  come  on  board. 
He's  been  staying  at  Cairo  on  some  business  affairs,  and 
really  if  I  hadn't  been  told  who  it  was  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  mummies  out  of  the  museum, 
he  looked  so  yellow  and  dried  up." 

"Extraordinary  man,"  said  the  doctor.  "Extra- 
ordinary man.  I've  never  seen  him,  but  I  remember 
the  Burtons  talking  about  him  one  night  some  years 
ago.  It  was  the  last  time  my  little  woman  and  I  dined 
with  them." 

A  kindly  face  had  the  doctor,  an  English  moon  of  a 
face,  heavy  about  the  jaws  but  full  of  sentiment  and 
benevolence,  and  he  rarely  referred  to  his  "little 
woman"  without  a  tear  peeping  out  of  each  eye. 
Sometimes  the  glistening  drops  would  sit  on  the  edge 
perilously  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  out,  but  usually 
they  disappeared  soon  after  a  furtive  look  round. 

"Captain  Withers  says  he  is  the  richest  man  in 
Hong-Kong,"  said  Quix. 

"Richest  in  all  China  would  be  nearer  the  mark." 

"  I  don't  expect  we  shall  see  much  of  him.  Captain 
Withers  says  that  the  last  time  he  was  on  board  he 
never  came  once  to  the  dining  saloon  all  the  voyage, 
and  that  when  on  deck  he  never  spoke  to  anybody  but 
his  secretary.  What  did  the  Burtons  tell  you  about 
him?" 

"Why,  Burton  had  met  him  in  Tripoli  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man,  and  they  had  travelled  together 
later  on  in  Persia  for  some  months  ;  but  Chares — he 
was  no  baronet  in  those  days — seemed  at  the  same  time 
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to  be  interested  in  everything  in  the  world  and  yet  to 
have  no  interest  whatever  except  in  making  money." 

"I  thought  he  went  in  for  horse-racing,  surely  he 
won  the  Derby  one  year  ?  I  remember  it  because  we 
had  a  girl  at  school  whose  father  lost  an  awful  amount 
and  had  to  take  her  away." 

"Oh  yes,  Sir  Taxil  Chares  has  had  some  famous 
horses,  but  like  everything  else  the  turf  was  a  matter 
of  business  to  him — it  gave  him  the  social  touch  he 
wanted  with  certain  exalted  persons,  and  it  cost  him 
nothing  either,  quite  the  contrary.  I  wish  I  was 
gifted  that  way  myself  and  I  would  never  have  troubled 
the  B.N.B.  Company — at  any  rate  not  by  going  out  to 
Sabah!" 

"And  then,  Dr  Dowell,  I  should  never  have  known 
you,"  said  Quix. 

"Mine  would  have  been  the  greater  loss,  my  dear," 
the  doctor  answered,  choosing  a  fresh  cheroot  from 
his  case  thoughtfully. 

Sir  Richard  was  deep  in  a  new  number  of  the 
Hibbert  Journal  he  had  bought  on  shore  that  afternoon, 
and  Lady  Castle  was  talking  to  the  dear  grey  parson 
about  kitchen  gardens  in  the  tropics.  In  the  second 
class  Waring  was  playing  bridge  in  the  smoke-room 
and  Randell  was  alone  by  the  railing  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  ship. 

She  felt  strangely  out  of  it  all.  The  Castles,  she 
knew,  were  intending  to  be  "very  nice  "  to  her.  Three 
times  a  day  she  went  to  Lady  Castle's  cabin  in  the 
first  class.  In  the  morning,  then  before  dinner  to 
dress  her  Ladyship's  hair  a  second  time,  and  again  at 
ten  o'clock,  her  hour  of  retiring,  unless  she  had  sent 
for  Randell  earlier  as  she  sometimes  did.  But 
Randell  had  never  been  trained  to  that  kind  of  subor- 
dination. She  had  known  what  it  was  to  work  under 
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more  than  one  kind  of  taskmaster;  but  once  through 
her  hours  of  employment,  she  had  enjoyed  a  more 
absolute  freedom  than  she  could  see  the  least  prospect 
of  in  her  new  position.  She  thought  that  Quix,  im- 
pulsively generous  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  wanted 
to  make  a  companion  of  her,  and  resented  her  over- 
tures of  instructive  reading  as  so  many  proofs  that  she 
was  not  considered  good  enough  as  she  was,  but  must 
be  ladyfied  and  schooled  to  their  superior  level. 

The  thought  was  never  absent  that  Quix's  desire 
to  preserve  her,  which  had  landed  them  in  the  present 
quandary,  was  no  more  than  she  would  have  felt  for 
a  common  felon.  Her  feminine  instinct  suspected, 
moreover,  a  hidden  jealousy  in  Quix  on  account  of 
the  very  man  whose  attraction  had  brought  them 
together.  The  raw  wound  dealt  to  her  own  heart 
stung  with  a  pain  edged  with  the  outraged  rights  of 
prior  possession. 

All  that  night  as  the  Chumra  slowly  glided  along  the 
canal  the  wound  rankled  and  burned.  Randell  had 
realised  by  now  the  devotion  George  Waring  indulged 
in  for  Miss  Castle.  The  little  words  and  signs 
innumerable  were  not  lost  on  Randell,  and  she  felt 
the  absurdity  of  his  sacrificing  a  full  month's  leave  in 
the  hope  of  making  headway  in  a  hopeless  suit  in  the 
long  idle  hours  of  the  sea  voyage,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  divided  by  the  class  barrier  from  any 
constant  intercourse. 

Randell  was  far  from  destitute  of  humour,  and  she 
found  herself  laughing  sometimes  with  that  engaging 
merriment  of  hers,  but  this  night,  watching  the  grey 
banks  of  the  canal  glide  by  in  the  mysterious  illumina- 
tion of  the  electric  searchlight  that  was  fixed  upon  the 
steamer's  prow,  the  springs  of  laughter  were  dry,  and 
bitterness  unopposed  clutched  her  passionate  spirit. 
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It  is  a  common  error  to  think  that  all  who  kill  are 
haunted  with  unquenchable  remorse.  Randell  had 
known  nothing  of  Edward  Ruggles  to  imbue  her  with 
sympathetic  regret  for  his  early  death,  and  the  fatal 
blow  struck  wildly  in  her  own  defence  had  in  her  mind 
been  too  well  justified  to  leave  her  any  taint  of  conscious 
guilt.  Her  mind  dwelt  hardly  at  all  now  upon  the 
circumstances  of  that  night  in  Chelsea  except  in  relation 
to  the  man  she  loved  and  the  woman  who  was  separat- 
ing her  from  him. 

Nor  had  she  any  fear  of  pursuit  or  dread  of  capture. 
She  was  quite  without  the  frightened  air  of  any 
hunted  thing.  She  assumed  that  the  police  would 
do  their  utmost  to  clear  up  the  mystery  and  was  quite 
satisfied  she  had  taken  the  only  possible  course  in 
accepting  at  the  moment  Quix's  ingenious  plan  for 
getting  her  out  of  the  way  of  discovery.  But  to  go 
on  with  this  new  servitude  once  it  had  served  her  for 
secure  escape,  that  would  have  been  another  story. 

Her  rescue  had  belonged  to  those  experiences  of 
life  that  have  about  them,  Randell  thought,  something 
fatal,  inevitable  as  the  loss  in  one  fell  swoop  of  all  she 
held  dear  in  the  world.  She  never  speculated  as  to 
ways  and  means  by  which  in  the  future  she  might 
regain  dominion  over  Hallam  Douglas.  At  once, 
intuitively  and  without  a  doubt,  even  in  those  tragic 
moments  in  the  studio  at  Roulier's  Court,  she  had  felt 
that  it  was  over.  Ah  yes,  she  thought  again,  all  that 
sweet  joy  was  ended  once  for  all;  but  while  she  lived, 
if  ever  opportunity  should  come,  she  would  be  even 
with  them. 

A  few  chance  words,  heard  while  she  waited  at  the 
cabin  door,  had  told  enough  to  confirm  her  belief  in 
Quix's  keen  interest  in  Hallam  Douglas. 

Better — ah !  better  far  a  thousand  times  that  she  had 
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never  fled  at  all  but  had  gone  straight  to  the  police 
and  confessed  openly  the  fatal  blow  she  had  but  struck 
desperately  in  self-defence.  To  what  could  she  have 
been  condemned?  Certainly  not  to  death,  and  what 
imprisonment  could  ever  have  been  so  bitter  as  this 
loathsome  refuge  in  which  her  very  bread  was  tainted 
by  its  giver's  hands  with  the  theft  of  her  life's  treasure, 
the  heart  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Yet  if  she  stayed  with  these  people  some  chance 
might  come  for  her  to  harm  them  yet,  to  separate 
Hallam  and  Quix  and  so  achieve  revenge. 

It  was  late  at  night,  but  yet  Randell  remained  in  the 
open  air  watching  the  banks  that  looked  so  coldly  cruel. 
No  vibration  of  machinery  was  perceptible  as  the  ship 
glided  silently  forward,  giving  no  sense  of  motion. 

Sometimes  they  passed  a  village  of  small  mud  huts 
with  lights  glimmering  from  window  openings.  There 
was  no  ripple  upon  the  water  in  front,  though  the 
ship's  own  motion  left  a  wash  upon  the  banks  behind. 
With  the  Castles,  always  in  the  same  house  as  Quix 
herself,  Randell  would  at  least  have  ample  opportunity 
to  watch  all  that  went  on.  But  the  life  itself — ever 
at  Lady  Castle's  beck  and  call,  and  with  Quix  trying 
to  teach  her  botany  and  be  so  horribly  companionable. 
"Nice!  Nice!  Nice!"  Randell  snapped  out  viciously 
aloud,  and  added  to  herself,  moving  her  lips  silently, 
"I'll  see  myself  damned  first!  " 

Just  then  some  steerage  passengers  in  the  forepart 
of  the  ship  began  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and 
Randell  thought  of  a  merry  supper  party  in  the  studio 
the  previous  Christmas.  She  had  sung  it  then. 
How  she  had  danced  for  them  too  that  night.  It  was, 
they  all  said,  as  if  she  were  bewitched,  but  she  declared 
it  was  just  the  fiddling  of  a  friend  of  Douglas's. 
Dance?  Why,  of  course.  She  had  danced  last  for 
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him.  Miss  Castle  could  not  dance  like  that,  it  wasn't 
in  her.  Dance  ?  "Ah,  I  was  born  to  dance,"  thought 
Randell,  turning  at  last  to  seek  her  cabin.  There 
was  something  elf-like  about  her,  not  only  the  light- 
ness of  her  toes  but  that  cold  malice  yearning  without 
pity  in  her  wounded  heart. 

Although  not  usually  much  affected  by  the  beauty 
of  natural  scenery,  Randell  was  profoundly  stirred  the 
following  evening  by  the  extreme  loveliness  of  the 
afterglow.  The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  a  long 
line  of  mountains,  and  then,  while  bridge  players 
remained  captive  as  usual  under  the  spell  of  heart's 
convention,  to  those  upon  the  decks  was  shown, 
during  the  short  half -hour  between  sunset  and  night, 
a  beauty  that  was  to  the  amber  glow  of  the  previous 
evening  as  something  beyond  desire  is  to  a  little 
jewel  held  in  the  hand.  First  there  was  the  open  sea 
and  then  a  long  irregular  line  of  mountains.  In 
silhouette  the  edge  of  them  was  clear  but  not  sharp; 
in  colour  they  were  neither  grey  nor  mauve  but  a 
neutral  band  of  half-tone  full  of  mystery,  and  beyond 
these  mountains  a  great  golden  light  merged  gradually 
into  a  vast  expanse  of  rose. 

It  seemed  for  the  time  to  thrill  her  with  amazed 
wonder,  and  out  of  the  experience  came  a  quickened 
sense  of  courage.  She  would  brood  no  more  upon 
her  injuries  but  watch  for  any  chance  of  escape  from 
her  service  with  the  Castles,  and  once  independent  of 
them,  would  win  to  power,  she  felt  certain  of  it,  to 
compass  some  revenge.  She  would  mope  no  longer. 
She  would  be  as  merry  as  the  rest  of  them,  hoopla! 
and  have  the  laugh  on  her  side  at  the  end. 

Quix  also  had  been  watching  the  afterglow  and  had 
been  wishing  that  she  could  have  seen  it  with  Hallam 
Douglas  by  her  side.  They  would  not  have  talked 
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about  it  like  the  grey-haired  parson  who  was  holding 
forth  just  behind  her  to  Lady  Castle. 

"I  would  not  wish  to  live  in  a  place  where  quite 
such  beauty  was  of  daily  occurrence,"  he  was  saying. 
"Beauty  of  Nature  is  so  different  in  effect,  I  find, 
to  the  beauty  of  human  achievement.  Before  the 
greatest  works  of  man — in  the  Sistine  at  Rome  or  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Medici  in  Florence — I  gain  a  zest 
and  eagerness  for  exertion,  for  effort,  for  endeavour, 
but  in  sight  of  such  glories  of  Nature  as  this  I  feel 
all  desire  to  be  stilled  in  me — thought  is  changed  to 
rapture,  and  being  becomes  contemplation." 

"Very  much  what  I  feel  myself,"  said  Lady  Castle, 
"only  far  better  put  than  I  could  express  it.  Quix 
seems  to  be  quite  lost  in  it." 

"I  wonder  now,"  the  Reverend  Mr  Aldwin  con- 
tinued. "Youth  is  so  different.  I'd  wager  your 
daughter  is  thinking  of  a  future  husband." 

"I  never  made  a  bet  in  my  life,"  said  Lady  Castle, 
"or  I  would  certainly  take  your  wager.  A  husband 
is  the  very  last  thing  Quix  would  think  about,  and 
it's  just  as  well,  for  neither  her  father  nor  I  believe 
in  early  marriages.  Besides — among  the  officials  in 

Borneo,  you  know ."  Lady  Castle  gave  a  hardly 

perceptible  shrug,  "But  we  shall  be  home  for  good 
in  a  year  or  two,  I  hope." 

"I  see  you've  some  definite  notion  of  what  will  be 
required,"  murmured  Mr  Aldwin. 

"Well — I  think  the  right  husband  for  Quix  will 
be  a  blind  millionaire — that  was  always  my  ideal," 
said  Lady  Castle,  frivolously  mendacious,  "only  I 
never  found  one." 


CHAPTER  XI 

SIR  TAXIL  CHARES  was  one  of  the  very  few  passengers 
who  did  not  seem  to  be  oppressed  by  the  heat  during 
the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  More  than  that, 
Sir  Taxil  Chares  positively  appeared  to  enjoy  it,  and 
became,  under  its  influence,  far  more  physically  active 
than  he  was  at  other  times. 

It  was  true  that  he  rarely  appeared  in  the  saloon, 
chiefly  because  he  took  no  dinner  at  all,  and  of  the 
other  meals  nothing  but  a  very  small  and  mysterious 
breakfast  served  in  his  cabin,  and  a  lunch  on  deck 
which  consisted  always  of  a  dish  of  raw  meat  finely 
minced,  which  he  ate  with  rusks  and  washed  down 
with  a  pint  of  champagne.  To  complete  his  dietary 
a  cup  of  chocolate  made  by  his  secretary  was  brought 
to  him  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

But  Quix  was  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  she  would 
not  see  much  of  Sir  Taxil.  He  appeared  on  deck  the 
second  day  after  coming  on  board,  and  thereafter 
every  morning  and  evening  he  marched  swiftly  up 
and  down  for  hours  together.  He  was  a  little  thin 
man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  slight  stoop,  caused 
by  an  accident  to  his  back  in  an  adventure  some  years 
previously  with  some  Chinese  pirates.  They  had  had 
the  temerity  to  attack  Sir  Taxil's  yacht,  being  quite  un- 
aware of  the  concealed  guns  with  which  it  was  provided. 
Before  they  were  driven  off,  Sir  Taxil,  standing  on  the 
bridge  with  his  captain,  received  a  shot  which  made  him 
fall  backward  down  the  steps  on  to  the  deck  below. 
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Recovery  had  left  him  with  a  lowered  head  and  a 
permanent  stiffness  in  the  neck,  which  caused  him  to 
move  his  shoulders  whenever  he  wished  to  look  on 
either  side  of  him. 

He  seemed  glad  at  first  to  meet  Sir  Richard  Castle 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  Borneo,  surprising 
him  with  detailed  knowledge  of  its  finances  and  schemes 
of  development,  but  what  appeared  most  to  interest 
Sir  Taxil  was  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  small 
traders  and  keepers  of  kadays  or  shops  which  mono- 
polise the  local  business  of  the  Borneo  coast  towns. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  Government  should  help 
them  in  building  Joss-houses  for  the  better  practice 
of  their  religious  observances,  and  this  touched  Sir 
Richard  on  one  of  his  particular  interests — the  study 
of  comparative  religion. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "I  think  there  is 
a  Joss-house  at  Lekkom;  that's  not  on  the  coast,  you 
know,  but  inland  just  beyond  the  end  of  the  railway." 

"You  must  be  mistaken,  there  was  something  I 

heard ."  Sir  Taxil  Chares  turned  round  and, 

searching  the  deck  with  eagle  eyes,  he  held  up  a 
forefinger  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  secretary,  who  was 
never  far  away  and  who,  although  not  apparently 
watching,  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  silent  signal 
by  coming  immediately  to  his  master's  side. 

They  were  standing  near  the  door  of  the  writing- 
room  in  front  of  Lady  Castle  and  Quix,  who  had  just 
sat  up  to  eat  the  vanilla  ice  which  now  replaced  the 
eleven  o'clock  beef-tea  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
voyage. 

Quix  touched  her  mother's  arm  as  Sir  Taxil's  secre- 
tary approached,  holding  a  little  white  flower  in  his 
hand.  Indeed  there  was  something  about  the  heavily 
built,  thin-lipped  man  quite  as  curious  as  there  was 
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about  his  master,  as  Lady  Castle  said  at  lunch  when 
she  spoke  of  them  as  a  couple  of  queer  birds. 

Lao  Yeng,  or  Mr  Lao  as  he  was  generally  called,  Sir 
Taxil's  confidential  secretary,  was  certainly  an  excep- 
tional character.  His  father  had  risen  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  local  magnate  to  a  post  of  high  authority  in 
the  Court  of  the  dowager  Empress,  and,  full  of  ambi- 
tion for  his  son's  future,  had  sent  him  at  the  age  of 
seven  to  be  educated  in  America.  The  boy  kept  up 
a  close  correspondence  with  his  parents,  but  did  not 
return  to  China  till  he  was  fourteen,  and  then  only  in 
time  to  witness  his  father's  disgrace  and  downfall 
over  a  palace  intrigue.  The  fallen  minister  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  suicide  as  an  alternative  to  execu- 
tion, and  loyal  to  the  sovereign  who  had  worked  his 
ruin,  accepted  the  former  as  much  for  her  convenience 
as  his  own. 

During  his  term  of  office  Mr  Lao's  father  had  had 
through  his  hands  a  constant  stream  of  presents  to 
the  Imperial  house,  and  with  a  certain  flair  for  what 
was  good  in  art  and  an  ethical  standard  of  convenient 
elasticity,  had  not  hesitated  to  take  handsome  toll  of 
these  tributes  of  the  esteem  of  provincial  viceroys. 
He  had  in  course  of  years  amassed  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  objets  d'art,  and  after  his  ignominious  death 
his  widow  had  to  make  the  best  use  she  could  of  these 
to  provide  a  comparatively  humble  living  for  herself 
and  her  son. 

For  three  years,  in  close  retirement,  she  and  the  boy 
lived  on  the  proceeds  of  a  gradual  dispersal  of  her 
husband's  perquisites  among  the  pawnshops  of  the 
big  cities,  and  just  as  they  had  parted  with  the  last 
pair  of  black  hawthorn  vases  an  event  happened  which 
relieved  the  widow  from  threatened  starvation  and 
at  the  same  time  from  anxiety  for  her  son. 
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Sir  Taxil  was  already  a  keen  collector  of  Chinese 
porcelain,  and  upon  overtures  being  made  to  him  by 
an  intermediary,  who  seemed  to  be  reliable,  he  took 
over  for  a  lump  sum  the  whole  batch  of  pawn  tickets. 
Being  at  the  time  in  need  of  a  holiday,  he  spent  a 
couple  of  months  in  travelling  about  to  redeem  the 
various  pledges. 

At  the  same  time  he  became  interested  in  young 
Lao  Yeng,  and  made  a  bargain  concerning  the  boy 
which  was  to  prove  in  the  long  run  -far  more  profitable 
than  his  previous  purchases.  Lao,  with  three  years' 
study  and  experience  in  his  own  country  added  to  a 
Western  education  and  a  natural  memory  of  phenom- 
enal retentiveness,  became  his  devoted  servant  in 
consideration  of  a  small  annuity  settled  upon  his 
widowed  mother. 

All  this  had  happened  twenty  years  before,  and  Lao 
had  grown  up  to  become  the  most  talented  as  well  as 
the  most  faithful  secretary  any  man  could  desire. 

He  had  sacrificed  the  queue  while  yet  a  young  man 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  with  Sir  Taxil  to 
Europe,  and  thenceforward  had  dressed,  whenever  he 
came  to  England,  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  Western 
civilisation,  retaining  at  Hong-Kong  and  elsewhere 
in  the  East  enough  of  the  Chinese  costume  to  give  the 
compromise  a  slight  distinction. 

A  tireless  worker,  Mr  Lao  not  only  acted  as  secretary 
in  all  business  affairs,  but  managed  the  Hong-Kong 
household,  superintending  its  smallest  details,  and 
latterly  had  also  taken  charge  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
various  pied-d-terre  Sir  Taxil  owned  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe. 

As  Mr  Lao  came  up  in  response  to  the  raised  fore- 
finger, Sir  Taxil  turned  aside  and  asked  him  a  question 
in  Chinese,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  same  language. 
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"Yes,  I  thought  it  was  so,"  said  Sir  Taxil  to  Sir 
Richard  Castle.  "That  little  temple  was  burned  down, 
you  know,  through  the  breaking  of  a  paraffin  lamp. 
There  was  one  life  lost.  My  secretary  heard  about 
it  at  the  time.  Mr  Lao  has  a  large  number  of  friends 
among  his  own  people."  And  Sir  Taxil  turned  the 
conversation  to  the  series  of  rocky  islands  they  were 
passing,  the  ones  called  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

"How  bare  and  wild  they  look,"  said  Quix.  "Do 
give  me  your  glasses,  father;  I  must  see  if  there's 
anybody  about  that  lighthouse."  It  was  a  red  tower 
rising  from  a  low,  white,  wooden  verandahed  building 
on  the  most  southerly  of  the  islands.  Quix  could  see 
no  one  and  wanted  Lady  Castle  to  look. 

"I  never  can  stand  those  prism  glasses,  dear.  I 
know  they're  wonderful,  but  they  always  jiggle  so 
and  make  my  head  ache  directly." 

Set  in  the  blue  ocean,  the  rugged  masses  of  sandstone, 
without  a  trace  of  vegetation,  dull  red  and  ashy  black, 
stared  in  the  sunlight  like  long  burned-out  fires. 

"What  desolation,"  said  Quix;  "how  awful,  if  there 
is  a  lighthouse  keeper,  to  have  to  live  there!" 

One  night  before  they  reached  Colombo  there  was 
a  dance  on  the  second-class  deck  to  which  the  first- 
class  passengers  were  invited.  Several  people  ob- 
jected to  this,  as  forcing  an  association  which  was 
undesirable. 

"We  don't  want  the  second-class  passengers  up 
here,"  they  said,  "and  they  will  certainly  be  expecting 
to  be  asked.  In  fact,  there's  no  doubt  that's  what 
they're  doing  it  for." 

Indeed  there  was  uncharitableness  even  on  the 
Chumra  as  in  any  other  "civilised"  community. 

To  Florence  Randell  that  dance  brought  tremendous 
consequences. 


CHAPTER  XII 

"MiMPS,  what  do  you  think  about  ladies'  maids? 
Do  you  think,  after  all,  it  will  be  such  a  great  catch  to 
have  one  with  you  in  Borneo  ? " 

"What  do  you  mean,  Quix  ?  Of  course  you  do  mean 
something.  Randell's  not  tumbled  overboard  I  hope  ? " 

' '  No .    Would  you  miss  her  so  very  much  if  she  had  ? ' ' 

"What  silly  talk,  Quix !  What  is  it  you're  driving 
at,  child?" 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  upset  you,  Mimps,  but  Miss 
Randell  has  had  enough  of  us  and  wishes  to  give 
notice ! " 

"My  dear  Quix — give  notice  on  the  high  seas!  I 
never  heard  of  anything  so  preposterous."  Lady 
Castle  put  the  Iceland  wool  shawl  she  was  at  work 
upon  inside  the  basket  attached  to  her  deck-chair  and 
raised  herself  to  a  sitting  posture,  looking  at  her 
daughter  with  astonished  eyes. 

"You  know,  dear,  we  shall  be  at  Singapore  to- 
morrow." 

"Well,  well,  it's  the  high  seas  as  far  as  this  girl  is 
concerned.  She  couldn't  possibly  leave  us  at  Singa- 
pore. You  don't  mean  to  say,  Quix,  that  the  hussy 
has  caught  some  young  planter  downstairs  and  is 
going  to  marry  a  rubber  farm  in  the  Malay  States  ? " 

"No,  Mimps  darling,  not  that  I  expect  you  won't 
think  it  quite  as  bad  if  not  worse.  It  seems  there  is 
some  sort  of  showman  on  board,  a  man  who  runs 
entertainments  in  Singapore  and  Hong- Kong,  and  he 

has  offered  Randell  an  engagement.     I  believe  she 
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does  dance  well,  and  she  is  so  set  upon  it  that  I'm  sure 
you  won't  be  able  to  dissuade  her." 

"But,  Quix,  she  must  be  crazy — a  music-hall  at 
Singapore!  Why,  it's  horrible  to  think  of.  Besides, 
she  is  absolutely  bound  to  us.  You  must  have  her  sent 
to  me  at  once.  I'll  talk  to  her.  I  was  very  stupid  to 
engage  her  at  all  without  knowing  a  great  deal  more 
about  her,  but  we  were  so  frantically  rushed  those  last 
days,  and  with  Miss  Phillips'  recommendation  I  never 
really  cross-examined  Randell  at  all.  What  was  that 
you  told  me  ?  You  told  me  how  anxious  she  was  to  get 
into  a  family  and  wanted  foreign  travel,  and  with  Miss 
Phillips'  word  for  her  character  I  never  even  wrote  to 
those  people  she  was  employed  under — I  forget  the 
name  now — Ashtaroth  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"Moloch,  Mimps  dear." 

"Well,  Ashtaroth  or  Moloch,  Quix,  it's  all  the  same. 
It's  perfectly  clear  the  girl  is  a  baggage  and  that  we've 
been  completely  had.  I've  no  doubt  now — not  the 
slightest  doubt — that  she  only  wanted  her  passage  to 
escape  from  some  trouble  in  London.  You're  really 
not  old  enough,  Quix,  to  understand  these  things,  and 
it's  very,  very  remiss  of  me  to  have  let  you  do  so  much 
in  arranging  with  Randell.  Of  course  we  cannot 
possibly  allow  her  to  go.  If  necessary,  Sir  Richard 
must  see  to  that.  I'll  make  him  tell  Sir  Andrew  Bunt 
about  it,  and  have  her  packed  on  to  the  Borneo  boat 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not." 

"You  couldn't  do  that  against  her  will,  surely 
Mimps.  Besides,  it  wouldn't  be  very  pleasant  for 
you  to  have  a  maid  whom  you  only  kept  by  threats 
of  police.  I  don't  believe  you  could  do  it  either. 
I  don't  suppose  you  could  even  send  her  back  to 
London  unless  she  had  done  something  worse  than 
breaking  her  engagement  to  you." 
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"I  think  the  whole  affair  is  disgraceful  and  I  wish 
we  had  never  seen  the  girl  at  all.  I  shall  certainly  write 
to  Miss  Phillips  and  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind.  These 
philanthropic  people  are  always  doing  that  kind  of  thing, 
always  being  duped  by  the  people  thay  want  to  help." 

Quix  did  not  reply  to  this  last  remark,  but  determined 
that  Lady  Castle  should  not  write  to  Miss  Phillips  and 
that  she  would  watch  carefully  for  any  sign  of  her 
mother's  carrying  out  that  intention. 

She  decided  to  talk  to  Randell  after  lunch,  but  ten 
minutes'  reflection  showed  the  poor  lady  that  each  horn 
of  her  dilemma  was  sharply  pointed.  The  loss  of  her 
maid  would  be  a  vexatious  disappointment,  but  to  keep 
in  her  service  a  girl  of  such  obviously  loose  character 
would  never  give  her  a  day's  rest.  She  ought  not  to 
have  let  the  matter  get  pushed  on  to  those  last  crowded 
days  in  London.  Randell  was  undeniably  pretty  and 
would  be  certain  to  get  into  mischief  in  a  country  where 
there  were  so  few  white  women.  No,  very  definitely, 
Lady  Castle  must  yet  forego  the  luxury  of  a  lady's  maid 
till  that  final  return  to  home  comforts  she  was  always 
longing  for.  Wherever  Sir  Richard's  work  took  him 
she  would  go,  but  every  time  they  left  England  she 
devoutly  hoped  it  would  be  the  last. 

Sir  Richard,  at  first  furious  at  his  wife's  being  put  to 
such  vexation  and  disappointment,  quickly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  be  rid,  if 
possible,  of  an  awkward  responsibility.  He  objected 
strongly  to  white  women  as  servants  in  Borneo  and  had 
never  more  than  tolerated  them  in  deference  to  Lady 
Castle.  But  they  had  brought  this  girl  away  from 
England,  and  were  they  not,  therefore,  responsible  for 
her  safety?  He  would  have  been  quite  ready,  nay 
glad,  to  have  paid  for  an  immediate  return  passage  for 
Randell  if  she  would  consent  to  go  back  to  England,  but 
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he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  her  in  Singapore  a 
victim  to  what  appeared  a  mere  caprice  of  the  moment. 

"Why  not  see  Mr  Charmian,  father,  and  let  him 
know  you  feel  responsible  for  Randell  ? " 

"My  dear  Quix,  if  there  is  one  class  of  man  I  heartily 
detest  it  is  those  creatures  who  organise  variety  shows 
in  the  East.  Thank  goodness,  I  have  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  In  Sabah  there  is  so  little 
patronage  that  they  are  rarely  tempted  to  invade  us." 

"Oh,  father,  that  was  quite  a  good  Malay  company 
that  came  to  Sandelton  last  year." 

"  I'm  not  saying  anything  against  them,  Quix,  though 
I  thought  they  were  feeble  enough.  Their  Malay 
version  of  Hamlet  bored  me  to  extinction,  but,  after  all, 
you  may  dignify  them  by  putting  them  in  the  category 
of  native  talent.  What  I  loathe  is  to  see  white  people, 
and  most  of  all  white  women,  performing  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  coloured  races.  You  can't  understand  it  yet, 
Quix,  and  it's  not  desirable  that  you  should,  but  for  me 
the  most  detestable  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  a 
circus  in  Ceylon  with  white  women  performing  to  an 
audience  of  Cingalese.  No,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
agree  to  leave  that  girl  in  Singapore." 

"Richard,"  said  Lady  Castle,  "I  think  you  had 
better  see  the  girl  at  once  and  tell  her  it's  impossible. 
She  has  agreed  to  come  in  my  service,  and  we  cannot 
let  her  go  like  this." 

Randell  was  obdurate  and  inclined  to  be  sullen.  It 
appeared  to  her,  in  spite  of  Sir  Richard's  protestations, 
that  it  was  not  for  her  own  sake  that  the  Castles  objected 
but  partly  because  of  the  inconvenience  to  Lady  Castle, 
which  she  thought  reasonable  enough,  and  chiefly  to 
satisfy  their  own  sense  of  responsibility,  for  which  she 
had  no  more  than  contempt.  It  was  a  kind  of  snobby 
pride,  she  told  herself,  and  nothing  better. 
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"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  see  this  fellow,  Charmian," 
said  Sir  Richard  irritably.  He  put  off  the  interview, 
however,  till  his  intentions  were  forestalled. 

An  hour  or  two  later  he  was  lying  back  comfortably 
in  his  deck-chair  absorbed  in  a  new  treatise  on  methods 
of  geodetic  surveys.  A  shadow  falling  on  the  book, 
he  looked  up  involuntarily  to  behold  the  beady  eyes  of 
Sir  Taxil  Chares  regarding  him  curiously. 

"There's  a  fellow  in  the  second  class  called  Charmian 
— do  you  know  him,  Sir  Richard?"  asked  the  thin, 
stooping  little  man. 

"  I  don't  know  him  and  I've  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
make  his  acquaintance,"  said  Sir  Richard,  annoyed  at 
the  interruption,  but  adding  more  amicably:  "Is  he  a 
friend  of  yours,  Sir  Taxil  ? " 

"Not  precisely  that,  but  I  do  know  the  man.  May 
I  sit  here  for  a  few  minutes  ? "  He  indicated  the  empty 
seat  next  to  Sir  Richard.  "He's  a  kind  of  showman, 
an  amusing  character.  I've  seen  something  of  him 
at  Hong- Kong.  Very  straight  and  all  that  as  these 
fellows  go." 

"As  these  fellows  go!"  scoffed  Sir  Richard.  "You 
put  it  well,  Sir  Taxil,  with  all  the  vagueness  that  I 
personally  associate  with  the  class  he  belongs  to.  I'm 
afraid  I'm  in  for  a  straight  talk  with  the  gentleman. 
You  may  have  noticed  a  young  woman  on  board 
who  came  with  us  in  the  capacity  of  lady's  maid  to 
Lady  Castle — rather  a  good-looking  young  woman. 
Well,  this  girl  has  an  extravagant  scheme  of  going  off 
with  your  Mr  Charmian  at  Singapore.  It  seems  he 
has  persuaded  her  she  can  dance  and  has  lured  her  with 
the  offer  of  some  sort  of  engagement.  It  certainly 
promises  her  more  excitement  than  life  at  Government 
House  in  Sabah,  but  it's  a  poor  look-out  for  an  English 
girl — that  kind  of  business." 
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"It  must  be  extremely  vexatious  to  Lady  Castle — 
I  feel  genuinely  sorry  for  her." 

"Oh,  it's  not  that  so  much,"  Sir  Richard  went  on, 
"tiresome  of  course,  but  a  lady's  maid  at  Sabah  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  thorn  than  a  rose-leaf.  We  tried 
before  and  had  to  send  the  girl  home  invalided  after 
three  months.  No,  the  annoyance  is  that  I  suppose 
we  are  in  some  way  responsible  as  we  brought  her  out." 

"Have  I  seen  her?"  asked  Sir  Taxil  innocently. 

"You  may  have  done.  She  comes  over  to  our 
quarters  twice  a  day.  Too  good-looking,  I  suppose, 
and  open  to  any  man's  flattery ! " 

"H'm — y — e — es — and  you  propose  to ?" 

"  Confound  the  girl,  I  don't  know  what  I  propose  to 
do.  I'll  have  to  see  this  Charmian,  I  suppose,  and  if  he 
shows  fight  there'll  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  worry  poor 
old  Bunt  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Singapore.  I  suppose 
he  could  threaten  her  with  deportation  if  she  persists 
in  wanting  to  stop.  But  you  say  you  know  Mr 
Charmian.  Is  he  likely  to  see  my  point  of  view? 
He's  a  mountebank  of  course  ? " 

"He  would  be  amused  at  that  description.  He 
really  is  less  so  than  you  would  suppose.  Really  a 
sound  man  of  business.  You'd  be  surprised  at  his 
income,  Sir  Richard.  For  many  years  now  he  has  run 
a  couple  of  small  shows  at  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong, 
and  the  takings,  I  believe,  are  heavy  and  constant. 
He's  of  a  saving  disposition  though,  and  I've  no  doubt 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  had  to  pay  this  girl's  passage 
out  has  appealed  to  his  business  instincts.  I  was 
surprised  a  few  months  ago  to  notice  what  a  lump  of 
the  harbour  shares  Charmian  holds.  Do  you  know, 
if  it's  not  a  liberty  to  say  so  much,  I  should  advise  you 
to  be  cautious  with  Charmian.  I'm  quite  sure  he 
would  not  do  anything  legally  doubtful.  You  might 
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sue  the  girl  for  return  of  passage  money,  but  it  would 
delay  you  considerably  without  being  the  kind  of 
satisfaction  you  want.  If  Sir  Andrew  Bunt  tried  to 
bluff  her,  Charmian  would  be  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise.  He  has  some  old  scores  against  the 
Governor,  and  his  brother  is  the  cleverest  solicitor  in 
these  parts.  He  gets  all  the  best  business  in  Hong- 
Kong  as  well  as  Singapore — indeed,  I  employ  him 
myself.  What  a  curious  colour  that  sea  is — like  nothing 
else  but  an  exceptionally  dark  turquoise  made  for  once 
transparent.  I'm  afraid  I  have  seriously  disturbed 
your  reading." 

The  thin  little  man  got  up,  and  jerking  his  shoulders 
round  to  look  again  at  Sir  Richard  Castle,  he  added: 
"I  wonder  how  you  do  with  so  little  exercise!" 

Sir  Richard  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes, 
listening  carefully  to  his  companion  but  not  venturing 
further  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  talk.  Now, 
however,  he  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and,  shaking  him- 
self, said  amicably,  "I'm  really  quite  grateful  to  you, 
Sir  Taxil,  for  telling  me  about  this  Charmian  fellow. 
I  will  see  him — but  I  cannot  consent  to  his  taking  this 
girl  away  from  her  work  with  Lady  Castle.  From 
what  you  say  he  is  a  man  who  will  listen  to  reason,  and 
when  he  hears  my  view  of  the  case  I  hope  very  much 
he  will  give  us  no  further  trouble." 

Sir  Richard  Castle  was,  however,  very  much  mis- 
taken. Mr  Charmian,  it  is  true,  proved  quite  ready 
to  listen  to  him  with  polite  attention,  but  persistently 
countered  all  his  objections.  Sir  Richard  was  not  sure 
whether  in  any  case  he  could  have  had  Randell  forcibly 
restrained  from  landing,  and  in  the  end,  thoroughly 
disgusted,  he  fell  back  on  Sir  Taxil's  commendation  of 
Mr  Charmian  and  decided  that,  as  the  girl  had  such 
tastes  and  ambitions,  they  would  be  well  rid  of  her. 
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IT  was  September  now  and  the  days  dragged  wearily 
for  Hallam  Douglas.  In  a  month's  time  he  was  to 
leave  London  with  Mr  Ambrose,  but  until  then  he  had 
practically  nothing  to  do  that  had  to  be  done  and  his 
natural  indolence  found  no  opposition. 

The  associations  of  Roulier's  Studios  were  now  so 
disagreeable  that  he  would  like  to  have  left  them  and 
obtained  lodgings  elsewhere,  but  a  vague  fear  poss- 
sessed  him  he  might  still  be  connected  uncomfortably 
with  Ruggles'  death  and  that  a  scuttling  policy  would 
only  add  fuel  to  any  suspicions  that  remained  smoulder- 
ing after  the  second  long  examination  he  had  endured 
at  the  adjourned  inquest.  This  had  resulted  in  an 
open  verdict,  and  he  deemed  it  best  to  remain  where 
he  was  until  his  departure  for  Borneo. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  cheap  hammock  chair  with  his 
feet  upon  the  empty  stove,  fingering  a  paper  novel 
and  now  and  again  replenishing  his  pipe  from  a  tin 
of  tobacco  on  the  floor  beside  him.  He  missed 
Jimmy  Palestine  a  good  deal  though  he  had  been 
getting  so  thoroughly  tired  of  her  company  for  weeks 
before  her  departure  with  Quix.  His  few  London 
friends  were  still  out  of  town. 

He  had  told  himself  frequently  during  these  last 
weeks  that  his  chief  joy  in  this  Borneo  work  ought  to 
be  the  prospect  of  again  meeting  Miss  Castle,  but  he 
could  not  forget  that  since  Jimmy  Palestine  was  now 
in  Lady  Castle's  service  he  would  not  easily  escape 
meeting  her  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr  Ambrose  was  pleased  at  the  chance  of  Hallam's 
company  on  his  journey,  and  although  some  business 
in  Montreal  involved  his  travelling  by  Canada  and 
the  Pacific,  he  invited  Hallam  to  go  round  with  him 
instead  of  taking  the  shorter  route  via  Ceylon.  As  he 
had  already  hinted,  the  enjoyment,  though  not  the 
practice,  of  painting  was  his  special  hobby,  and  he  was 
glad  of  a  companion  to  whom  he  could  talk  on  such 
subjects  to  his  heart's  content.  Without  assuming 
the  air  of  a  patron,  Mr  Ambrose  assessed  pretty 
accurately  the  value  of  such  a  relationship  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  exact  the  full  measure  of  sympathetic 
attention  his  position  merited  from  Hallam. 

"We  shall  have  very  little  time  at  Montreal,  Mr 
Douglas,  but  there  are  some  remarkable,  quite 
remarkable  private  collections  in  that  city." 

Hallam  was  soon  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  at 
Montreal,  being  introduced  as  a  promising  young 
painter,  was  highly  flattered  by  the  cordial  reception 
accorded  him  by  several  wealthy  Canadian  collectors. 
One  of  these  possessed,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
famous  paintings,  a  fine  collection  of  Oriental  china. 

"You  like  ceramics  ? "  asked  Mr  Ambrose,  "  I  tell  you 
what,  Douglas,  when  we  get  to  Hong- Kong  I'll  take  you 
to  Sir  Taxil  Chares.  He's  got  the  finest  series  of  black 
hawthorn  in  the  world — nothing  to  touch  it  in  Europe." 

And  when,  after  railing  through  to  Vancouver  and 
crossing  the  Pacific  to  Yokohama  and  Shanghai,  they 
dropped  down  to  Hong-Kong,  Sir  Taxil  himself  came 
over  to  their  table  the  first  morning  they  lunched  in 
the  hotel.  He  and  Mr  Ambrose  had  known  one 
another  for  years  in  connection  with  business  matters 
and  their  meeting  was  a  mutual  pleasure. 

"You'll  come  up  to  my  little  house,  of  course, 
Ambrose,  and  bring  your  young  friend  here." 
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"Indeed,  Sir  Taxil,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
invite  him.  He's  really  eager  to  see  your  porcelains." 

"Then  make  it  to-morrow  at  one-thirty,  as  you're 
leaving  on  Wednesday,  Ambrose — and  get  all  your 
business  done  in  the  morning  so  that  I  may  keep  you 
for  the  afternoon." 

"You  know,  Douglas,  they  call  him  the  man  who 
made  Hong-Kong.  Sir  Taxil  is  fabulously  rich. 
His  house  is  a  palace.  Taste?  Well,  it's  expensive, 
horribly  expensive,  but  we'll  give  him  the  china, 
that's  good  enough  anyway.  I  wonder  what  he'll 
do  with  it  all — or  let  other  people  do  with  it — after 
he's  gone.  The  old  boy  must  be  nearly  seventy. 
I'm  sorry  I'll  have  to  leave  you  to  your  own  devices 
this  evening.  I'm  asked  to  dine  with  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  I  can't  very  well  squeeze  you  in  this 
time — but  we'll  meet  at  breakfast  of  course." 

Hallam  was  radiantly  happy.  The  exhilaration  to 
mind  and  body  of  constant  change  of  scene  under  the 
comfortable  conditions  of  first-class  travel  had  effected 
a  marked  improvement  in  him  and  replaced  the 
indolent  lassitude  he  had  drifted  into  at  Roulier's 
Studios  with  an  eagerness  to  be  at  work  with  brush 
and  palette  he  had  not  felt  for  many  a  day.  That 
very  afternoon  he  made  a  brilliant  sketch,  from  a  room 
over  the  post-office,  of  the  flower  market  with  the 
steep  street  above  it,  full  of  Hong-Kong  chairs  and 
their  smartly  dressed  passengers. 

After  dining  at  the  hotel  he  went  out  to  walk  about 
the  streets  for  an  hour  without  any  definite  programme. 
He  would  rather  like  to  have  gone  to  one  of  the 
Chinese  theatres  but  had  not  thought  about  it  early 
enough  to  make  inquiries  and  had  no  idea  in  which 
direction  to  seek  such  entertainment.  Chairmen  and 
rickshaw  runners  had  pestered  him  for  some  little 
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distance  from  the  hotel,  but  he  had  persistently  shaken 
them  off,  preferring  to  walk  and  enjoy  the  shop  win- 
dows. Presently  these  became  less  frequent,  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  shows  of  various  descriptions. 

It  was  rather  squalid  this  end  of  the  town,  and  he 
was  just  about  to  turn  back  when  the  flaming  lights 
in  front  of  a  cinematograph  hall  and  announcement  in 
plain  English  of  the  most  blood-curdling  drama  of  the 
Eastern  seas  offered  an  easy  way  of  getting  through 
the  next  half-hour  or  so,  and  he  went  in. 

It  was  a  very  mixed  audience.  The  lights  were  up 
at  the  moment  of  Hallam's  entrance  so  that  he  could 
see  the  people  clearly — some  dozen  or  so  soldiers, 
about  a  score  of  sailors  from  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
a  number  of  Chinese  clerks. 

From  the  programme,  a  thin  strip  of  pink  paper 
which  was  handed  to  him  as  he  paid  his  money  at 
the  entrance,  Hallam  learned  that  at  intervals  between 
the  showing  of  the  films  of  guaranteed  bloodthirstiness, 
"Miss  Estelle  de  Lacy"  would  appear  with  song  and 
dance  directly  imported  from  the  Jardin  de  Paris. 

It  was  a  small  hall  and  the  front  row  of  seats  was 
close  below  the  raised  platform  of  the  stage.  The 
little  proscenium  formed  a  frame  to  the  cinema 
pictures  shown  upon  a  white  curtain,  which  was  rolled 
up  for  the  dancer.  The  first  film  was  an  American 
one  of  very  lurid  action  but  a  good  deal  worn  with  use. 
The  actors  appeared  so  absorbed  in  their  parts  as 
to  be  quite  oblivious  of  the  shower  of  bright  particles 
falling  constantly  through  the  air  as  if  from  some 
invisible  volcano.  The  light  of  the  projection  was 
sufficient  in  such  a  small  space  for  Hallam  to  distinguish 
the  members  of  the  audience  pretty  clearly  while  the 
films  were  being  shown.  The  Chinese  appeared 
happy  but  undemonstrative,  the  soldiers  scornful  and 
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contemptuous,  and  the  sailors,  who  had  obviously 
been  drinking,  hilariously  appreciative. 

When  the  first  series  of  "pictures"  was  over,  and 
the  white  sheet  rolled  up  to  disclose  a  tiny  stage, 
Hallam,  who  was  sitting  at  one  end  of  a  row  of  seats, 
shrank  back  with  anything  but  a  glad  expression  in 
his  face  at  recognising  in  the  young  woman  who  ad- 
vanced to  bow  no  other  than  Jimmy  Palestine.  The 
soldiers  would  not  have  thought  her  costume  very 
daring,  but  an  ample  display  of  purple  stockings  ob- 
tained instant  approval  from  the  sailors,  who  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  front  row. 

Hallam 's  first  thought  was  to  escape  immediately, 
but  to  go  out  he  would  have  had  to  push  his  way 
right  across  the  hall  and  would  only  have  made  him- 
self conspicuous,  and  inevitably  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  dancer.  There  was  no  change  in 
the  unmusical  accompaniment.  The  same  vile  piano, 
which  had  been  tinkling  to  the  moving  pictures  from 
behind,  pursued  its  unmelodious  jigging,  but  the 
dancer,  warming  to  her  work,  threw  into  it  a  zest 
and  energy  that  carried  the  audience  by  storm. 

"Poor  devils,"  thought  Hallam,  "how  little  they 
want  to  delight  them!" 

There  was  nothing  unhealthy  about  the  exhibition 
nor  had  it  any  trace  of  delicacy.  It  was  sheer  high 
spirits  and  lively  go.  Hallam,  shrinking  back  in  his 
seat,  was  in  constant  fear  that  the  dancer's  eyes  would 
meet  his  own,  but  somehow  they  never  did.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  in  the  sides  of  that  pros- 
cenium there  were  several  peepholes  convenient  for 
thorough  examination  of  the  audience,  and  that 
Jimmy  Palestine  might  have  been  studying  him  at 
her  ease  for  the  previous  half-hour. 

The  first  dance  was  followed  by  a  song,  with  a  few 
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high  kicks  at  the  end  of  each  verse.  Again  the  crude 
words  had  a  go  about  them  which  was  irresistible  to 
the  sailors,  who  joined  uproariously  in  the  chorus. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  just  where  to  go  to  get  a  jolly  spree 
It's  the  rorty  torty  awfully  naughty  city  they  call  Paree. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ? " 

It  was  the  same  clear,  merry  voice  that  had  cheered 
Hallam  so  many  times  in  the  depression  of  Roulier's 
Studios — only  a  little  coarsened  perhaps — or  striking 
him  more  coarsely  in  his  emancipation  from  its  former 
spell.  "No,"  Hallam  said  to  himself,  "it's  gross 
rather  than  coarse.  She  ought  to  have  done  better 
with  it.  A  singing  voice  right  enough,  such  as  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  your  music-hall  performers  can  boast  of. 
By  jove,  if  I  can  only  get  away  without  her  seeing  me." 

An  old  Chinaman  with  a  wrinkled  face  next  to 
Hallam  was  smiling  broadly  and  bowing  his  head  up 
and  down  to  the  lilting  refrain.  "Is  this  the  stoic 
calm  of  the  Orient? "  thought  Hallam. 

On  the  left  of  the  stage  a  tiny  flight  of  wooden  steps 
led  up  from  the  floor  of  the  hall  to  an  open  doorway 
in  the  side  of  the  proscenium.  As  "Miss  Estelle  de 
Lacy"  disappeared  after  her  final  bow,  one  of  the 
sailors,  who  had  several  times  already  risen  to  his  feet 
and  bobbed  up  and  down  to  the  music,  rose  again  and, 
leering  round  on  his  companion,  lurched  to  the  wooden 
steps  and  began  gingerly  ascending  them  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  seeking  Miss  Estelle.  As  he  was 
approaching  the  doorway,  however,  instead  of  the 
dancer,  a  Chinaman  suddenly  appeared  there,  and 
Jack's  discomfiture  was  so  obvious  that  this  un- 
expected guardian's  face  expanded  in  a  bland  smile, 
and  a  general  roar  of  laughter  greeted  the  bluejacket  as 
he  tumbled  back  to  his  place. 
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"  So  that's  the  kind  of  thing,  is  it  ? "  thought  Hallam, 
and,  just  as  the  lights  were  lowered  for  another  film 
drama,  he  hurriedly  pushed  across  from  the  seat  he 
had  occupied  and  went  out  of  the  hall. 

He  was  not  quick  enough,  however,  for  Jimmy 
Palestine.  She  was  already  waiting  for  him,  having 
merely  thrown  a  long,  fur-edged  cloak  with  a  hood  to  it 
over  her  dancer's  costume. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them  as  they  went 
through  the  little  entrance-room  where  a  Chinaman 
was  sitting  in  the  pay-box,  but  Hallam  saw  they  were 
accompanied,  or  at  any  rate  followed,  by  the  same 
Chinaman  who  had  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
a  few  minutes  before. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  in  the  night  and  the  semi- 
darkness  of  the  street  the  woman  said  slowly:  "You'll 
come  for  half  an  hour's  chat  to  my  rooms — they  are  not 
far  away.  Have  you  got  a  chair?  This  is  mine." 

Hallam  noticed  that  her  bearers  were  dressed  in  a 
special  livery  like  those  of  most  of  the  well-to-do 
Hong-Kong  residents.  He  could  not  escape.  There 
was  something  too  compelling  about  the  circumstances, 
and  a  glance  at  Jimmy  Palestine's  servants  suggested 
forcible  persuasion  at  easy  command. 

"I  was  walking,"  he  said,  "but  this  chair  will  do  for 
me,"  stepping  into  one  of  several  which  had  been 
waiting  for  chance  custom  outside  the  cinema  hall. 

Side  by  side  they  were  swaying  along  in  the  dim 
shadowy  street.  After  a  few  hundred  yards  the 
chairmen  turned  up  a  steeply  inclined  alley  ribbed 
transversely  with  stone  to  give  easier  foothold.  The 
swift  footsteps  of  the  bearers  made  no  sound.  The 
huge  lanterns  outside  close-shuttered  houses  were  long 
since  extinguished,  and  the  grotesque  characters  painted 
on  them  and  the  tall  signboards  looked  cold  and 
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sinister  in  the  obscurity.  There  was  so  much  red 
about  them  all,  as  if  the  very  eyes  of  night  were  not 
only  bloodshot  but  tinging  the  world  with  their  own 
sanguine  stain. 

Suddenly  the  bearers  stopped  and  passed  under  an 
archway,  and  along  a  narrow  passage  which  opened  out 
into  a  square  court  with  a  number  of  doors  in  it.  Two 
men  were  gossiping  together  at  one  of  these,  but 
separated  at  the  approach  of  the  chairs,  and  one  of 
them  walked  swiftly  to  another  door  and  stood  sentinel- 
like  beside  it  while  Jimmy  Palestine  alighted  and 
waited  for  Hallam  to  do  the  same. 

"Tell  your  men  to  wait  here,"  she  said.  "You're 
stopping  at  the  Victoria,  I  suppose  ? " 

The  extreme  neatness  of  the  interior  surprised 
Hallam.  No  squalor  here ;  it  was  hardly  garish  either 
— an  entrance-hall  with  ebony-black  furniture  and  a 
pot  of  crimson  tulips  on  a  sideboard — then  stairs 
covered  with  new-looking  matting,  and  a  landing  with  a 
tiny  fountain  playing  in  a  miniature  aquarium. 

The  Chinaman,  who  had  followed  them  from  the 
cinematograph,  now  passed  them  on  the  landing  and, 
preceding  them  into  a  large  well-furnished  room, 
turned  up  a  couple  of  tall  standard  lamps. 

"Makee  tea  quick,"  Jimmy  said,  and  then  as  the 
man  stood  hesitating,  "Ha — I  forgot — you  grinning 
demon — callee  Toosan  quick — makee  Toosan  makee 
tea  velly  quick — savvy — you  gorgon  face." 

The  Chinaman  smiled  pleasantly  and  struck  a  gong 
near  the  door.  Another  servant  entered  and  appar- 
ently took  instructions  for  the  demanded  tea. 

"My  beautiful  friend  will  stay  here  while  we  talk — 
drat  him,"  said  Jimmy,  throwing  open  her  cloak  and 
sitting  on  one  corner  of  a  table.  She  motioned 
Hallam  to  a  chair  and  then  went  on:  "Well,  sonny, 
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what  are  you  doing  in  Hong-Kong.  I'm  jolly  sure 
you've  not  come  to  see  me." 

"I  was  surprised  to  see  you — I  thought  you 

were "  Hallam  was  uncertain  whether  he  was 

more  embarrassed  than  relieved  at  the  presence  of  the 
Chinaman,  who  remained  standing  beside  the  door  as 
if  he  were  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the  room. 

"You  thought  I  was — well,  I'm  not  ;  and  what's 
more,  if  you'd  been  a  day  later  you  wouldn't  have 
seen  me  in  old  Charmian's  show  either.  Charmian 
won't  know  himself  till  the  morning,  but  a  friend  of 
mine  likes  to  do  things  on  the  pounce  principle. 
Perhaps  it  won't  surprise  you  to  hear  that  I'm  going 
to  be  married  to-morrow  morning.  Hallam — Hallam ! 
I  can't  explain,  but  don't  mind  that  yellow  thing. 
He's  got  to  be  there — only  tell  me  now.  Do  you  love 
me  still,  or  is  it  all  dead?  I  know  it  is — I  know  you 
loathe  me,  detest  me — I  know  you're  after  that — that 
other  girl — but  I  want  to  hear  you  say  it.  If  you  loved 
me  still — if  you  were  only  a  little  fond  of  me  and  would 
marry  me,  I'd  leave  here  with  you  this  very  night. 
God's  truth,  I've  never  loved  anyone  but  you  in  all  my 
life,  and  I'd  slave  for  you  to  the  grave,  I  would.  Ah ! 
you  can't  say  it — you  can't ! " 

"  I  don't  see  any  use  in  our  talking,  Jimmy.  It  can't 
be  any  satisfaction  to  either  of  us — though  I'm  quite 
glad  to  hear  you're  to  be  married — if  it's  really  all  right 
I  mean — you  know." 

"You  mean — if  it's  all  right.  Oh,  I  know  you,  Mr 
Hallam  Douglas,  through  and  through.  I  know  you 
and  that  minx  that's  dazzled  you.  I  know  the  pair  of 
you.  I'm  not  fit  to  tie  her  shoe-lace,  of  course — that 
was  to  be  my  job  though — to  do  the  hair  of  the  pretty 
ladies.  I  suppose  you  think  she  saved  me — saved  me 
by  cutting  my  heart  out  with  you  in  it  to  wear  on  her 
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own  sleeve.  And  don't  you  suppose  I'm  not  free 
either — I  know  my  way  about,  and  I've  only  got  to  say 
the  word  and  that  jaundiced  image  by  the  door  will 
stop  where  he  is  and  not  move  an  inch  to  follow  me. 
But  I  mean  marriage — do  you  hear — marriage  and 
what  it's  going  to  bring  me." 

"Good  heavens,  Jimmy,  you  don't  mean  you're 
going  to  marry  a  Chinaman  ? " 

"I  might  do  worse  than  that,  Hallam  Douglas,  but 
not  this  time,  thank  you.  No,  the  man  I'm  going  to 
marry  is  as  white  as  you  are." 

The  tea-tray  made  its  appearance  and  was  put  on  a 
lacquer  stool  at  a  sign  from  Jimmy,  the  servant  Toosan 
retiring  at  once. 

Jimmy  was  on  her  feet  now,  facing  him,  and  an  alert 
fiery  eagerness  seemed  tingling  through  her.  Rarely, 
he  thought,  in  spite  of  the  paint  upon  her  face  and  her 
tawdry  finery,  had  she  looked  more  beautiful. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  give  you  your  last  chance,  Hay. 
When  I  saw  you  in  Charmian's  Hall  to-night,  and  I 
was  watching  you  from  the  moment  you  came  in,  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  last  chance  for  us  both.  It 
might  have  been  you'd  dropped  out  of  the  sky  just  to 
say  '  No,  you  don't,  Jimmy,  you're  mine  for  ever  '  ;  and 
if  you'd  done  that — if  you  do  it  now — not  all  the  gold 
in  the  world  wouldn't  tempt  me  off.  But  if  you  don't — 
if  you  part  on  this,  I  tell  you  I've  got  my  hands  on  the 
gold,  and  I'll  use  it  for  hate.  That's  what  life  is  to  me, 
Hallam  Douglas,  love  and  hate,  and  it's  up  to  you  this 
minute  to  say  which  it's  to  be." 

"Jimmy — I  can't — you  don't  see  things  fairly — it's 
no  good  making  fine  speeches  about  it.  If  you  feel  I 
owe  it  to  you  to  tell  you — I  do  love  that  girl." 

"Yes — oh  yes — you  do  love  that  girl."  Jimmy's 
eyes  were  blazing  as  words  came  with  almost  stealthy 
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quiet.  Then  she  shouted  at  him:  "Out!  Outside! 
Out  of  it,  I  tell  you."  She  stamped  her  foot  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  but  still  the  figure  at  the  door  stood  silent  and 
motionless. 

Hallam  got  up  and  turned  towards  the  door. 
"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I  can't  leave  you  like  this, 
Jimmy.  Let  me  know  that  it's  all  right,  this  marriage 
and  all  that." 

"Get  out  of  my  rooms,  I  tell  you — there's  no  more 
to  say  between  us  two — not  to-night — not  for  many  a 
night  and  many  a  day.  I'm  waiting  for  you  to  go,  and 
if  you  don't  quit  in  another  second  I'll  have  that 
wooden-faced  devil  call  some  that'll  throw  you  out — 
do  you  understand  ? " 

And  Hallam  went  slowly  downstairs  and  out  once 
more  into  the  courtyard  where  his  chairmen  were 
waiting  for  him. 

As  soon  as  Hallam  had  left  the  room,  the  Chinaman 
also  passed  out,  and  Jimmy  Palestine  in  her  short  skirt 
and  purple  stockings  was  at  last  alone.  She  took  up 
one  of  the  cups  of  tea,  dashed  it  to  the  floor,  and 
stamped  on  it — then  flung  herself  upon  a  sofa  by  the 
wall  in  a  wild  storm  of  passionate  tears. 
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"WELL,  Douglas,"  Mr  Ambrose  called  out,  looking 
into  Hallam's  room  next  morning,  "isn't  it  time  you 
were  out  ? " 

"Come  in,  Mr  Ambrose,"  called  a  sleepy  voice 
from  the  bed.  "I've  overslept  I  suppose.  By  jove, 
I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  late ! " 

"You  must  have  had  a  lively  night  out,  young  man, 
but  tell  me  about  that  later.  I  can't  stop  now,  but 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  if  you  care  to  show  up  at  Blake 
Pier  at  ten  o'clock,  Skees — you  met  him  yesterday, 
you  know — will  take  you  round  to  Stanley  in  the  police 
launch.  You'd  be  back  by  twelve  and  it  would  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  the  island.  I  shall  be  through  with 
business  by  the  time  you  return,  so  we  shall  have  a 
clear  afternoon  for  Sir  Taxil's  black  hawthorn.  Good- 
bye for  the  present." 

He  turned  again  as  he  was  going  out  to  add:  "  Skees 
will  be  looking  out  for  you,  but  he  won't  wait  after  ten. 
Don't  miss  it." 

Hallam's  sleep,  though  late,  had  been  of  short 
duration.  He  had  tossed  restlessly  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  annoyed  with  himself, 
annoyed  with  Jimmy  Palestine,  and  angry  with  the 
fate  that  had  brought  about  their  meeting.  How 
many  times  he  had  been  over  the  same  ground,  blam- 
ing himself  for  having  allowed  the  intimacy  to  grow. 
"If  it  had  not  been  Jimmy,  then  it  would  have  been 

someone  else,"  he  had  said  a  hundred  times,  thinking 
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over  those  years  in  Chelsea,  and  bluffing  himself  into 
excuses  on  the  score  of  need  for  companionship. 
Now,  however,  with  thoughts  of  Quix  in  the  back- 
ground, he  was  angry  that  he  had  been  so  easily  satis- 
fied— denied  to  Jimmy  Palestine  such  qualities  as  she 
really  possessed,  blamed  her  for  the  stabbing  affair 
at  the  studios,  recoiled  from  her  because  of  it  as  from 
something  nauseous,  and  then,  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
at  any  rate  when  he  got  to  Borneo,  Jimmy  would  be 
well  out  of  the  way.  He  saw  himself  again  attractive 
to  Miss  Castle  as  the  enthusiastic  young  painter,  using 
her  praise  and  encouragement  to  make  vivid  success  of 
this  delightful  commission,  and  dropped  into  a  doze 
with  the  first  light  of  day. 

Skees,  who  was  temporarily  acting  as  Chief  of  Police, 
proved  an  agreeable  companion,  and  no  sooner  were 
they  snorting  past  the  row  of  Canton  steamers  in  the 
Southern  Fairway  than  Hallam's  spirits  revived — ready 
as  they  always  were  to  respond  to  sea  and  sunlight. 

"Mr  Skees,  what's  that  white  ship  with  the  pale 
blue  funnels  ? "  he  asked  suddenly. 

"That— oh  that's  the  Egret,  Sir  Taxil  Chares' 
yacht.  Seems  to  have  her  fires  alight  too.  He  must 
be  going  off  again,  I  suppose." 

"He  must  be  fabulously  rich,"  said  Hallam.  "Mr 
Ambrose  and  I  are  to  lunch  at  his  house  to-day.  He's 
promised  to  show  me  his  collection  of  china." 

"Ah,  I  expect  that's  worth  more  than  the  yacht 
from  what  I've  heard — though  she  is  a  daisy.  You're 
lucky,  Mr  Douglas,  the  old  man  very  rarely  has  any- 
one up  there  of  late  years.  It's  being  an  artist,  I 
suppose,  put  you  on  the  right  side  of  him.  Besides, 
he'd  sooner  entertain  a  stranger  than  a  resident  any 
day.  He's  asked  me  to  his  table  at  the  hotel  several 
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times — he  often  lunches  there  you  know — and  though 
he  can't  bring  himself  to  have  me  up  at  the  house,  he 
has  an  idea  he  ought  to  be  friendly  with  the  Chief  of 
Police  on  general  principles.  There  are  some  pretty 
clever  burglars  in  Port  Victoria.  The  old  man  has 
got  other  valuables  up  at  '  Carrara '  besides  porcelain. 
If  you  want  to  tease  him  you  should  ask  him  to  let 
you  see  his  jewels.  My  predecessor  told  me  he's  got 
several  safes  packed  full  of  'em.  That's  West  Point 
where  the  fir-trees  are — see  those  patches  of  emerald 
grass  on  the  lower  slopes?  That's  where  the  dairy 
farm  is  that  supplies  the  Hong-Kong  aristocracy; 
you'll  get  some  cream  from  there  with  your  coffee  this 
afternoon.  Shouldn't  mind  being  with  you.  I'd  like 
to  see  the  inside  of  '  Carrara.' " 

It  would  have  been  described  as  palatial  by  other 
than  auctioneers,  Hallam  thought  when  he  approached 
it  that  afternoon,  and,  while  it  was  very  obviously 
expensive,  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  air 
of  comfort  as  well  as  luxury.  Outside,  Hallam  de- 
clared it  ugly  and  abominable,  but  its  pseudo-classicism 
was  neither  worse  nor  more  out  of  place  than  the 
pseudo- Gothic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  they 
could  see  below  them  from  one  of  the  terraces. 

Within,  a  hall  and  wide  stairway  of  Carrara  marble, 
imported  at  great  expense  from  Belgium  where  it  had 
been  sent  to  be  cut  and  polished  ready  for  erection, 
was  Sir  Taxil's  proudest  possession  next  to  his  collec- 
tion of  porcelain.  The  latter  was  to  be  shown  after 
lunch,  and  the  lack  of  taste  in  the  paintings,  mostly 
battle  pieces  and  portraits  of  racehorses,  was  some- 
what palliated  by  the  influence  of  strange  cocktails 
and  a  tray  of  miraculous  hors  d'ceuvres  which  were 
handed  round  before  Sir  Taxil  and  his  guests  entered 
the  dining-room. 
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The  table  was  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  roses, 
and  Hallam  found  the  lunch  rare,  delicate,  and  some- 
what bewildering,  but  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
tasted  mangosteens,  and  the  subtle  flavour  of  that  most 
delicious  of  all  Eastern  fruits  survived  the  insidious 
blending  of  a  succession  of  rare  wines. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  them,  Ambrose.  They  are 
already  more  identified  with  you  than  your  own  name 
— I  assure  you  they  are  'Ambrosia,'"  said  Sir  Taxil, 
laughing  at  the  atrocious  pun  and  breaking  open 
another  of  the  rich  brown  spotted  balls.  "Your 
glass  is  empty,  a  little  more  nectar  for  accompaniment," 
and  one  of  the  Chinese  servants  filled  again  the  glass 
of  the  managing  director. 

Coffee  was  served  on  the  upper  terrace.  "That's 
a  pretty  set,"  Sir  Taxil  remarked  as  the  Sevres  cups 
were  handed  round,  "that  was  bought  for  me  at 
Madame  Humbert's  sale,  but  I've  finer  things  to  show 
you  directly,  Mr  Douglas.  Are  you  fond  of  blacks?" 

The  long  and  spacious  drawing-room  from  which  the 
terrace  opened  had  no  paintings  upon  its  walls.  They 
were  covered  instead,  both  length  and  breadth  of 
the  room,  by  tall  ebony  cabinets  ranged  close  together, 
while  along  the  middle  of  the  apartment  were  placed 
at  intervals  large,  black,  three-legged  stands  or  tables. 
More  silent-footed  servants  now  brought  in  three 
chairs,  and  placed  them  at  Sir  Taxil's  direction. 

"We'll  sit  here,  I  think.  Oh,  Mr  Ambrose,  let  me 
introduce  my  secretary,  Mr  Lao." 

A  tall,  thin-lipped  man,  whose  broad  nose,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  slanting  eyes  would  have  shown  his 
nationality  without  the  emphasis  of  native  dress,  had 
just  entered  the  room. 

He  bowed  gravely  to  each  of  the  visitors  and  waited 
for  Sir  Taxil  to  speak  again. 
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"No  one  ever  touches  my  treasures  but  Mr  Lao. 
With  him  it  is  a  life's  devotion.  Of  course  there  are 
the  servants  to  watch  them  while  I'm  away — for  I 
never  shut  the  house  up  altogether — but  Lao  has  the 
keys  of  all  the  cabinets.  Now  I  think  we  will  begin 
with  some  of  my  Sung  pieces — you  know  that  is  the 
primitive  period,  Mr  Douglas." 

The  secretary,  who  moved  always  very  silently  over 
the  parquet  floor,  unlocking  one  of  the  cabinets, 
brought  out  a  tall,  greenish  vase  ringed  round  with 
figures  roughly  modelled  in  high  relief  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bird  with  short  wings  and  large  beak. 

Ming  followed  the  display  of  Sung  pieces,  and  a 
fine  flask-shaped  vase  was  brought  out  which  was  quite 
two  feet  across  at  its  greatest  width. 

"Glorious!"   exclaimed  Hallam. 

"Ah,  but  wait,  you  will  see  my  black  hawthorn 
presently,"  said  Sir  Taxil,  "now  this" — as  Mr  Lao 
brought  out  another  piece — "is  one  of  the  finest  celadon 
bowls  I  ever  saw.  It  was  bought  for  me  from  an 
Indian  rajah.  You  know  the  celadon  bowls  were 
reputed  to  show  by  a  change  of  colour  the  presence 
of  poison  in  any  food  served  in  them,  which  is  why 
they  were  so  much  in  favour  with  Eastern  royalties." 

The  secretary's  impassive  face  showed  a  faint  smile. 

When  at  last  Mr  Lao  displayed  the  much-vaunted 
black  hawthorn  vases  the  vocabulary  of  admiration 
was  already  exhausted,  but  Sir  Taxil's  pride  in  these 
particular  treasures  knew  no  bounds.  He  got  up 
from  his  chair  and  positively  capered  round  the  tables, 
and  Hallam  whipped  himself  to  new  or  at  least  reite- 
rated expressions  of  delight.  He  was  feeling  exhila- 
rated, and  whereas  Mr  Ambrose  was  by  now  more  than 
a  little  bored,  Hallam  enjoyed  immensely  the  quaint, 
almost  grotesque  demonstration  of  their  host,  and  was 
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prompted  by  a  spirit  of  mischief  to  try  him  on  the 
jewels  as  Mr  Skees  had  suggested. 

"But  surely  there  is  even  greater  beauty  in  cut 
stones  and  jewels.  Isn't  the  lurking  loveliness  of  a 
moonstone  better  than  your  clair-de-lune,  and  the 
fire  of  a  black  opal  something  finer  than  your  best 
blacks,  wonderful  though  they  are  ?  Don't  you  collect 
jewels  as  well  as  these  ? " 

The  secretary's  eyes  glanced  swiftly  at  his  master. 
"Jewels!    A — ah!    Jewels!    Who    says    I    collect 
jewels?" 

"I  really  don't  think  we  must  take  up  any  more  of 
Sir  Taxil's  time,  Douglas,"  said  Mr  Ambrose.  "It 
has  been  most  generous  of  you,"  turning  to  his  host, 
"to  give  us  a  whole  afternoon  like  this." 

But  the  little  stooping  man  held  up  both  hands  and 
shook  them  with  a  fluttering  motion,  exclaiming 
again,  "Jewels!  Jewels!  Mr  Douglas  said  jewels! 
My  friends,  shall  I  tell  you  a  great  secret,  a  very  great 
secret?  I  have  this  very  day  acquired  a  jewel  that  is 
finer  than  moonstones  or  black  topaz.  There  is  not 
a  ruby,  there  is  not  an  emerald  to  touch  the  beauty 
of  this  jewel.  You  must  pardon  my  excitement — 
I'm  not  quite  myself  to-day,  but  you  see  I  have 
only  acquired  this  jewel  this  very  morning  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  fuss  over  the  transaction — ceremony 
and  witnesses  and  the  rest  of  it.  Very  private,  but  tire- 
some all  the  same.  Ah,  they  call  me  eccentric,  but  what 
will  they  say  when  they  hear  of  my  latest  eccentricity  ? 
What  do  you  think,  Mr  Ambrose,  of  a  bachelor  all 
his  life  taking  at  seventy  a  beautiful  young  wife  ? " 

Mr  Ambrose  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  think  at  the 
moment  of  hearing  such  surprising  intelligence,  but 
his  host  went  on  without  waiting. 
"When  I  choose  for  my  collections  I  choose  by  my 
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own  judgment.  It  is  never  anything  to  me  what 
others  think,  or  what  others  want.  I  wait  until  I  see 
the  piece  that  I  want,  and  then — well,  I  take  it,  and  it  is 
like  this  with  my  jewel  of  jewels.  Oh,  but  I  had  to 
be  careful,  I  had  to  be  careful,  but  to-day  she  is  at 
last  mine,  Ambrose,  mine. " 

"You  must  really  forgive  me,  Sir  Taxil,  if  I  don't 
quite  understand,"  said  Mr  Ambrose  a  little  coldly. 
"You  are  speaking  metaphorically,  of  course,  but  I 
do  not  quite  see " 

"Ah,  but  you  shall  see.  It  is  for  me  something  not 
usual,  Ambrose,  to  show  at  once  my  latest  acquisition. 
Perhaps  it  is  our  young  friend  here  being  so  appreci- 
ative of  my  treasures.  No — not  that — it  is  just  the 
whim  of  an  old  oddity — I  am  leaving  Hong- Kong  to- 
night for  a  long  cruise,  and  you  are  leaving  to-morrow 
morning.  Come  very  quietly  and  I  will  show  you." 

He  said  a  few  words  in  Chinese  to  his  secretary,  who 
withdrew  silently  from  the  room.  Then,  leading  his 
guests  to  a  space  between  the  row  of  cabinets  on  the 
long  back  wall,  gently  moved  aside  a  hanging  curtain 
and  signed  to  them  to  follow  him. 

They  now  found  themselves  standing  in  a  recess 
screened  from  the  adjoining  chamber  but  facing  a 
large  mirror  which  reflected  one  of  its  doors.  Almost 
immediately  this  opened,  and  standing  on  the  threshold, 
in  a  kimono  of  pale  grey  silk  embroidered  with  silver, 
appeared  Jimmy  Palestine. 

Her  fair  hair  seemed  to  Hallam  more  abundant  than 
he  remembered  it  to  have  been  and  was  elaborately 
arranged  in  a  great  number  of  rolls.  How  well  he 
knew  the  smooth  little  face,  no  longer  flushed  with 
anger  or  excitement  as  on  the  previous  evening,  but 
proudly  calm  and  lightened  by  a  questioning  look  in 
the  eyes  as  if  someone  unknown  had  just  called  to 
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her.  On  her  feet  she  wore  rose-tinted  shoes  trimmed 
with  an  edging  of  brilliants,  and  while  one  hand  held 
up  a  fold  of  the  kimono,  the  other  carried  loosely  a 
long  string  of  pearls. 

Sir  Taxil  was  holding  each  of  his  visitors  by  one 
lean  hand  and  pushed  them  gently  back  into  the 
great  drawing-room.  "  My  jewel — my  gem  of  gems ! " 
he  said  with  a  chuckle,  and  without  waiting  for  Mr 
Ambrose  or  Hallam  to  say  anything  at  all,  began 
nervously  displaying  another  vase  and  praising  its 
excellence  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  to  their 
inspection  of  the  porcelains. 

"Upon  my  word ! "  said  Mr  Ambrose  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  when  the  width  of  the  roadway  permitted 
their  chairs  to  be  alongside  one  another.  "I  could 
never  have  imagined  he  was  quite  so  preposterous  !  " 

As  his  bearers  at  this  moment  changed  the  position 
again  to  that  of  Indian  file,  Hallam  was  saved  the 
necessity  of  making  any  response,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  hotel  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  own  surprise  to  speak  without  embarrassment. 


CHAPTER  XV 

"MAY  I  speak  to  you,  sir,  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
private  matter  ? " 

It  was  George  Waring,  at  Government  House, 
Sandelton,  who  spoke  as  Sir  Richard  finished  signing 
a  batch  of  letters  his  secretary  had  just  put  before  him. 

"Private  matter?  Speak  to  me?  Certainly — no 
time  like  the  present — what's  the  trouble,  George  ? " 

"Well,   sir,   it's   about  Miss   Castle "  Waring 

paused. 

"Go  ahead.     What's  Quix  been  doing  now?" 

Sir  Richard  reached  out  his  hand  for  a  cyanide 
killing  bottle  that  was  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
writing  table  and  held  it  up  to  examine  a  gorgeous 
"Brookiana"  butterfly  barred  with  intense  and 
vivid  green.  Quix  was  always  getting  herself  into 
some  scrape  or  other,  and  in  spite  of  inward  anxiety  as 
to  her  latest  vagary  her  father  affected  the  same  air 
of  calm  stoicism  he  would  have  assumed  towards  any 
other  matter.  At  George  Waring's  next  words,  how- 
ever, he  frowned  in  sharp  and  sudden  annoyance. 

"The  fact  is,  sir,  I  want  your  permission  to  ask  for 
Miss  Castle's  hand." 

Sir  Richard  put  down  the  killing  bottle. 

"Go  on.     I'm  giving  you  all  attention." 

"Well,  sir,  I've  been  in  love  with  Miss  Castle  for 
more  than  two  years  now;  but  she  was,  of  course, 
very  young,  and  my  prospects  seemed  poor  enough. 

I  thought  it  was  more  than  likely  you  would  have  left 
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her  in  England  this  last  time  and  that  she  would  have 
found  a  husband  among  the  men  at  home.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  to  have  made  love  to  her  would  have  been 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  my  position  here,  but  I 
can't  keep  it  up." 

"Preposterous!  I've  not  the  slightest  idea  of  my 
daughter  marrying  for  many  years  to  come.  She's 
nothing  but  a  child,  and  I  should  be  absolutely  opposed 
to  her  tying  herself  up  by  the  wretched  tether  of  a  long 
engagement.  I  like  you,  George,  very  much,  and  I 
hope  that  for  the  sake  of  the  sincere  regard  I  always 
had  for  your  father,  Colonel  Waring,  you  will  take 
my  advice  and  think  no  more  of  this  matter.  I'm 
very  much  upset.  Confound  it,  George,  I'm  very 
much  upset  indeed.  I  don't  consider  in  any  case 
that  either  in  prospects  or  in  yourselves  you  and  Quix 
would  be  in  the  least  suited  to  one  another.  A  mere 
feeling  of  affection  is  a  poor  basis  for  a  lifelong  union. 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  refer  to  the 
subject  again.  I  suppose  my  daughter  knows  nothing 
about  this  ? " 

"I've  not  exactly  made  love  to  her,  but  I  think  she 
must  have  an  idea  of  my  feelings.  It's  a  great  shock 
to  me,  sir,  that  you  should  be  so  surprised.  Do  I 
understand  that  you  object  to  my  asking  her  at  all  ? " 

"I  thought  I  had  spoken  clearly  enough.  I  simply 
can't  hear  of  it  at  all.  You  admitted  just  now  yourself 
that  it  would  have  been  taking  a  mean  advantage." 

"That  was  before  Miss  Castle  came  out  this  time, 
sir.  I  do  not  feel  that  to  be  the  case  now.  I  know 
my  prospects  are  not  very  brilliant,  but  I  always 
believed  you  did  not  take  the  conventional  view  of 
class  distinction.  Besides,  in  point  of  birth " 

"It's  quite  useless  for  me  to  continue  this  discus- 
sion," said  Sir  Richard  less  irritably.  "  Get  along  now 
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with  these  papers  and  think  it  all  over  for  an  hour. 
Don't  suppose  I  have  no  sympathy  with  you,  my  boy — 
but  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  would  upset 
all  my  ideas  for  my  daughter's  future.  Now  let  me 
hear  no  more  about  it,  but  come  to  dinner  this  evening 
and  let  the  whole  matter  be  forgotten." 

George  was  half-choking  with  chagrin  but  was  about 
to  speak  again,  when  Sir  Richard  got  up  and  exclaiming 
severely,  "  Don't  forget  that  packet  for  Major  Railton," 
walked  straight  out  of  the  room. 

The  long  two-storied  building  of  Government 
House  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the  little  town  on 
a  small  rounded  hill  overlooking  a  large  stretch  of 
flat  cleared  ground.  At  one  end,  and  approached  by 
a  stairway  from  the  upper  balcony,  was  a  square 
look-out,  itself  covered,  but  rising  well  above  the 
other  parts  of  the  roof.  To  this  "belvedere,"  as 
Quix  called  it,  Sir  Richard,  fuming  and  indignant, 
now  ascended,  and  after  he  had  watched  the  figure  of 
his  secretary  go  down  the  slope  and  across  the  flat 
parade  ground  below,  he  turned  to  the  long  telescope, 
which  as  usual  was  pointed  towards  the  summit  of 
the  distant  mountain  of  Kinebalu,  and  began  gazing 
at  the  jagged  rocks  that  formed  its  highest  point.  To 
him  there  was  something  detestable  and  almost  squalid 
in  this  idea  of  marriage  for  Quix,  an  event  which  he 
had  never  been  willing  to  consider  in  even  the  vaguest 
way  when  Lady  Castle  had  on  rare  occasions  ventured 
to  suggest  its  probability  in  their  daughter's  future. 

He  focussed  a  big  waterfall  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

"Father!" 

It  was  Quix  on  the  ladder  steps,  with  the  upper  half 
of  her  body  leaning  forward  in  the  entry,  holding  up 
both  hands  full  of  green  leaves. 
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"Father!  Do  look.  I've  found  a  new  kind  of 
pitcher  plant  just  near  the  Bajau  cemetery — green 
speckles  all  over  the  pitchers ! " 

"Take  them  to  the  balcony,  Quix,  I'll  come  and 
have  a  look  at  them."  Sir  Richard  left  the  telescope, 
and  as  Quix  descended  the  ladder  he  followed  her  to 
the  wide  balcony,  where  she  put  the  plants  on  a  table. 

"A  child  gathering  flowers,"  he  muttered. 

"What's  that?  Aren't  the  pitchers  just  leaves, 
father ;  but  I  don't  mind  you  calling  me  a  child.  It's 
the  little  lids  that  are  the  wonder,  I  think,  closing 
down  while  the  water  distils  at  night,  and  opening 
all  by  themselves  every  morning." 

Sir  Richard  looked  gravely  at  his  daughter.  No,  he 
would  not  discuss  Waring  with  her.  In  spite  of  what 
George  had  said,  he  could  not  believe  that  Quix  at  any 
rate  had  begun  to  think  of  marriage.  He  turned  to 
the  pitcher  plants  with  their  curling  tendrils  and  began 
to  examine  them  carefully. 

"Yes,  it's  a  species  I've  never  seen.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  new  one  we  shall  have  to  call  it  Nepenthes 
Quixiana!  It's  a  pity  they're  so  difficult  to  preserve." 

At  lunch  there  was  talk  of  the  German  steamer 
which  was  expected  to  reach  Sandelton  next  day  with 
Mr  Ambrose  and  Hallam  Douglas  on  board. 

"What  an  extraordinary  person  he  is,"  said  Lady 
Castle. 

"I  think  he's  a  clever  young  fellow,  but  I  shouldn't 
call  him  extraordinary,"  Sir  Richard  rejoined. 

"  Mimps  doesn't  mean  Mr  Douglas.  She's  thinking 
of  Mr  Ambrose,"  put  in  Quix. 

"Oh,  our  managing  director  is  extraordinary  if  you 
like." 

"Yes,  the  idea  of  coming  all  the  way  out  here  for  ten 
days  at  the  most.  I  don't  believe  he  has  any  interest 
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whatever  in  the  country  except  from  the  business  point 
of  view." 

"My  dear  Lallie,  if  you  want  to  know,  Ambrose  is 
positively  afraid  of  it.  He  has  a  holy  terror  of  malaria, 
and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  Sabah  dance  in  his 
brain  like  a  lot  of  menacing  spectres.  He  wouldn't 
have  come  out  at  all  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  railway 
extension.  He  is  determined  to  have  his  way  with 
the  shareholders,  and  knows  well  enough  that  he  could 
never  preach  to  them  so  convincingly  as  when  he  can 
declare  he  has  been  over  the  ground  himself.  Of 
course  it  will  be  a  pretty  exhausting  week,  but  he'll 
manage  it  in  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  Atap  on  her 
way  back." 

"But,  Dick,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  artist  while 
Mr  Ambrose  is  here  ?  He  must  have  the  new  mosquito 
room  of  course." 

"Yes,  I've  been  thinking  of  that.  I  shall  drop  in 
at  the  club  this  afternoon  and  have  a  chat  with  Dr 
Dowell.  There'll  be  no  need  to  have  young  Douglas 
sleeping  here  at  all.  The  doctor  has  two  more  rooms 
in  the  bungalow,  you  know,  besides  Waring's.  I  shall 
ask  him  to  board  Douglas.  He'll  be  away  a  good  deal, 
but  of  course  he'll  have  to  consider  Sandelton  as  his 
base,  and  if  Dowell  is  agreeable  he  can  use  one  of  the 
empty  rooms  as  studio." 

"Oh,  father.  What  a  pity!  I  thought  we  should 
have  him  here,"  said  Quix.  "It  does  seem  too  bad 
that  when  we  do  get  anyone  here  from  the  outside 
world  we  shouldn't  see  all  we  can  of  them." 

"I  hope  you're  not  beginning  to  get  tired  of  Sabah, 
Quix.  It  was  your  own  wish  to  come  back  with  us 
this  time,  you  know." 

"  Not  in  the  very  least,  father.  How  can  you  suggest 
such  a  thing?  Why  I  love  it,  you  know  I  do." 
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"Quix  and  I  are  going  to  call  on  Mrs  Jewel  this 
afternoon,  Dick.  I  hear  she's  not  much  better. 
Perhaps  you'll  look  out  for  us  in  the  town  when  you 
have  seen  Dr  Dowell,  and  come  back  with  us.  I 
wonder  what  Mr  Ambrose  will  think  of  the  Sandelton 
'bus!" 

The  vehicle  in  question  was  an  ordinary  lever  trolley 
which  the  Government  House  people  used  to  take 
them  from  the  bottom  of  the  parade  ground  along  the 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  railway  line  to  the  Sandelton 
terminus. 

There  was  rather  less  formality  about  official  life  in 
British  North  Borneo  than  in  dependencies  where 
there  is  a  European  civilian  population  and  more 
social  interchange  between  the  few  white  people  of  the 
settlement.  Mrs  Jewel  was  the  wife  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  was  making  a  slow  recovery  from  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

After  the  siesta  which  always  succeeded  lunch,  Sir 
Richard,  Lady  Castle,  and  Quix  all  left  the  house 
together,  and  the  Governor  made  his  way  to  the 
Sandelton  Club,  a  new  building  close  to  the  wooden 
clock-tower  that  had  been  put  up  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee. 

Dr  Dowell's  bungalow  was  not  far  from  the  tiny 
railway  station  and  was  built  on  tall  wooden  piles 
beyond  a  wide  open  space  covered  with  short  rank 
grass.  Its  steeply  sloping  roof  of  Nepah  palm  looked 
almost  silvery  in  the  hot  blazing  light  against  the  deep 
rich  green  of  tall  Jack  trees.  No  wreath  of  smoke 
curled  up  from  the  kitchen  sheds  behind.  There  was 
no  sign  of  life,  but  in  the  shadow  of  the  wide  balcony 
that  sank  back  far  under  the  roof,  George  Waring, 
lying  back  on  a  long  chair  with  his  hands  folded  be- 
hind his  head,  was  wide  awake,  with  every  nerve  alive, 
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turning  over  and  over  in  his  mind  Sir  Richard's 
uncompromising  attitude  about  his  daughter. 

He  was  not  dull,  and  although  the  brightness  of  the 
lamp  around  which  his  mind  had  been  fluttering  for 
the  last  two  years  had  absorbed  his  attention,  he  now 
accepted  Sir  Richard's  blindness  without  question, 
understood  almost  immediately  that  there  was  no  more 
reason  why  the  father  should  have  been  alive  to  his, 
Waring's,  infatuation  than  that  he,  Waring,  should 
have  noticed  earlier  the  father's  entire  obliviousness. 
The  first  momentary  indignant  thought  "He  must 
have  seen!"  was  quickly  dismissed  in  understanding 
of  Sir  Richard's  character.  Moreover  it  was  entirely 
characteristic  of  George,  however  brave  in  fight  and 
however  certain  of  the  merit  of  his  cause,  to  see,  even 
when  he  did  not  anticipate,  the  possibilities  of  reason 
and  justice  actuating  an  opponent  looking  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  reading  and  philosophic  studies 
of  his  earlier  years  had  left  their  mark  and  increased 
his  over-wide  sympathy  with  other  people  that  in  a 
crisis  sometimes  weakened  the  power  of  his  attack. 

It  was  not  the  little  clucking  noise  of  a  gecko  on  the 
wall  that  disturbed  him,  but  a  sudden  twilight  coming 
upon  everything  like  a  leaden  pall.  Rain,  the  terrific 
rain  of  the  tropics,  was  coming  down  vertical  and 
heavy  as  if  with  impulse  tremendously  greater  than 
its  own  mere  weight. 

George  Waring  heaved  into  a  sitting  posture  and 
then,  getting  upon  his  feet,  walked  to  the  railing  of  the 
balcony  and  looked  out  upon  the  now  ghostly  scene 
without.  Already,  though  the  downfall  had  com- 
menced but  a  few  minutes  before,  the  rain  was  striking 
upon  water  and  no  longer  on  earth  and  grass.  Not 
only  the  sandy  road  beyond,  but  the  wide  stretch  of 
green-sward  between  it  and  the  bungalow,  was  entirely 
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under  water,  beaten  into  a  hissing  whiteness  as  the 
deluge  continued.  Dimly  he  could  make  out  trees 
and  buildings  like  grey  phantoms — the  row  of  Chinese 
shops  or  "kadays"  in  the  distance,  and  the  little 
Sandelton  railway  station  between  them  and  his  own 
house.  Over  what  should  have  been  the  green-sward, 
struggling  towards  the  railway  station,  a  woman's 
figure,  with  bowed  head  and  arms  up,  shielding  her 
face,  was  ploughing  resolutely  through  the  storm. 
Her  wet  garments  clung  round  the  slender  form  like 
a  bathing  suit.  But  George  Waring  did  not  stop  to 
regard  them  for  a  moment.  Directly  he  perceived 
that  the  lady  out  in  the  deluge  was  Quix  Castle  he 
hurried  down  the  wooden  steps  that  connected  the 
floor  of  the  bungalow  with  the  ground  ten  feet  below 
and,  heading  to  the  storm,  rushed  out  over  the  now 
submerged  grass. 

"Miss  Castle,"  he  shouted  when  near  enough  for 
his  voice  to  carry  above  the  noise  of  the  rain,  "come 
at  once  with  me — to  the  bungalow." 

Quix  looked  towards  the  railway  station,  probably 
locked  up,  and  then  towards  the  doctor's  house, 
manifestly  open.  Both  appeared  but  grey  misty 
abstractions  through  the  crashing  rain.  She  hesitated 
but  one  more  second,  and  then,  just  as  Waring  reached 
her,  turned  towards  the  bungalow,  and  permitting  the 
man  to  grip  one  of  her  arms,  forged  back  with  him 
through  the  water,  now  more  than  ankle-deep,  and  in 
another  minute  was  standing  in  shelter  upon  the  wide 
balcony,  water  streaming  from  her  over  the  grass  mats 
that  covered  the  floor. 

"Stop  where  you  are  while  I  get  some  dry  things 
for  you,  Miss  Castle." 

George  went  through  into  one  of  the  rooms,  put  a 
clean  suit  of  pyjamas,  some  towels,  and  the  doctor's 
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dressing-gown — he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own — 
on  a  chair,  and  urged  his  dripping  guest  to  go  into  the 
room  and  get  into  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  "Not 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  garments,  but  dry  at  any 
rate." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Quix  had  been  drenched 
through  by  sudden  heavy  rain,  and  she  was  very  soon 
out  on  the  balcony  again,  looking  rather  lost  in  Dr 
Dowell's  big  red  dressing-gown,  her  bare  feet  loosely 
shod  in  a  pair  of  slippers.  She  had  taken  down  her 
hair  and  twisted  its  coils  into  a  hard  knob  still  somewhat 
wet  and  shiny. 

"I  suppose  you  wonder  what  I  was  doing  to  be  out 
in  that  all  by  myself,"  she  said. 

George  turned  round  from  a  table  against  the  wall, 
where  he  had  just  been  opening  a  soda-water  bottle. 

"You  must  really  take  a  dose  of  this  stuff  first," 
George  answered.  "Dr  Dowell  would  insist,  I  know, 
and  as  he  is  away  up  at  the  club  you  must  accept  my 
prescription  as  locum  tenens." 

Quix  protested,  quite  truly,  that  she  hated  whisky 
but  gulped  a  little  somewhat  ruefully.  George  then 
instructed  her  as  to  the  most  comfortable  chair  and 
remarked  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  "Now  you  can 
tell  me  anything  you  like." 

"But,  Mr  Waring,  you  are  wet  through  yourself. 
Do  go  and  put  some  dry  things  on.  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  my  running  away — into  that,"  with  a  jerk  of 
her  head  towards  the  rain. 

Waring  did  not  take  long  to  change.  When  he  came 
back  Quix  was  already  going  through  the  volumes  in  a 
small  bookcase.  The  balcony  was  practically  a  large 
room  with  the  front  and  half  of  each  side  open  to  the 
outer  air  though  capable  of  being  closed  by  green 
blinds,  which  were,  however,  seldom  drawn. 
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"What  a  lot  of  books  about  Saint  Paul!"  Quix  ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes,  don't  you  know,  Miss  Castle,  it's  Dr 
Dowell's  pet  subject?  He  has  followed  nearly  all 
Paul's  wanderings  himself  years  ago,  and  he's  never 
tired  of  talking  about  them.  In  the  old  days,  whenever 
he  could  get  away  from  his  practice  in  Jermyn  Street, 
he  was  off  to  the  Mediterranean — Cyprus  or  Malta, 
Ephesus  or  Damascus.  You  know  he  suffers  a  good 
deal  here  from  insomnia,  and  sometimes  while  I  sit 
beside  his  bed  he  rambles  on  to  me  about  his  old 
expeditions  by  the  hour  together." 

"I  never  understood  why  he  came  out  here  at  all," 
said  Quix. 

"Oh,  a  queer  story — he  lost  all  his  money  somehow, 
there's  no  doubt  of  that.  He  said  it  was  in  specula- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War." 

Quix  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  "  I  haven't  told 
you  yet  how  I  came  to  be  out  in  that  deluge  all  by  my 
little  self — haven't  you  any  curiosity,  Mr  Waring  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  it's  one  of  my  special  weaknesses — 
not  personal  curiosity — though  I'd  be  more  likely  to 
feel  it  about  you,  Miss  Castle,  than  about  anybody." 

Quix  glanced  at  him  swiftly.  "Well,  you  see 
Mimps  and  I  were  calling  on  Mrs  Jewel.  You  know 
the  poor  lady  gets  on  awfully  slowly,  and  now  they 
have  got  trouble  with  their  servants  again — one  of 
them,  it  seems,  declared  he  had  seen  'Hantu'  sitting  on 
their  balcony  and  insisted  on  leaving  this  morning.  I 
went  out  to  take  a  message  for  mamma  to  the  trolley 
men,  as  there  was  no  messenger  available.  That's  how 
I  got  caught  in  the  rain.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  go  on 
for  an  hour  yet." 

"I'm  afraid  Lady  Castle  will  be  a  good  deal  worried 
about  you." 
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"Not  she.  Mimps  knows  I  should  find  shelter 
somewhere.  It's  very  droll,  I  think,  the  kind  of 
'  Stop  where  you  are '  order  of  our  rainstorms.  Father 
and  Dr  Dowell  won't  be  able  to  stir  from  the  club  till 
it  is  over,  Mimps  is  quite  a  prisoner  with  Mrs  Jewel, 
who  really  bores  her  to  extinction,  and  I — well  I 
suppose  I  have  simply  got  to  stay  here  for  the  present." 

"I  hope  you  don't  find  it  very  objectionable,  Miss 
Castle." 

Quix  sat  up  and  looked  suddenly  at  George  Waring. 
"No — not  objectionable — you  know  that,  Mr  Waring. 
What  makes  you  ask  such  a  thing?  There's  some- 
thing queer  about  you  lately — you're  bothered  about 
something.  It  can't  be  anything  to  do  with  your  work 
either  for  I  know  father  is  pleased  with  you — he  was  say- 
ing only  yesterday  how  thorough  you  were,  and  reliable." 

"Ah,  he's  not  so  pleased  with  me  to-day  though," 
said  George. 

"What's  happened  to-day  then?  Father  didn't  say 
anything  about  it  at  lunch.  I  don't  think  you  were 
mentioned." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  was,"  said  George,  with  a  half- 
rueful  grimace,  "but  it's  nothing  to  do  with  work,  and 
there's  nothing  to  be  said  about  it  either — between  us." 

"Why  shouldn't  there  be?  I  know  what  it  is. 
You've  been  telling  father  you're  in  love  with  me. 
Now  isn't  that  it  ? " 

With  the  assurance  of  the  very  young  (and  in 
experience  of  life  more  even  than  in  years  Quix  was 
still  very  young)  and  of  all  women  who  feel  they  are 
objects  of  worship,  she  was  quite  ready  to  investigate 
the  troubles  of  her  friend  and  straighten  out  his 
difficulties,  or  rather  to  command  them  to  straighten 
out  themselves. 

"It's  quite  useless  to  discuss  my  troubles,   Miss 
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Castle,  and  if  you  think  they  have  any  such  cause  you 
must  see  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  your  father." 

"But  I  don't  see  anything  of  the  sort.  It's  a  very 
good  thing  the  subject  has  come  up.  I  don't  mean 
between  you  and  father,  that  was  simply  stupid.  I  do 
hope  you  have  not  made  him  annoyed  with  you.  Of 
course  I  know  you  have  been  in  love  with  me  for  ever  so 
long,  but  lately  it  has  been  so  evident  that  I  have  been 
expecting  you  to  own  up  any  day  and  I've  really  been  a 
good  deal  troubled  myself  to  know  what  to  say  to  you." 

"You  mean  how  to  let  me  down  gently? " 

"That's  it  exactly.  It's  really  an  awful  pity  you 
spoke  to  father.  Although  I  felt  sure  about  it,  you 
never  went  quite  far  enough  with  me  for  me  to  say  how 
perfectly  hopeless  it  was,  and  I  couldn't  until  you  spoke, 
could  I?" 

"  It  is  hopeless  then  ?    You  are  very  final." 

Quix's  eyes,  her  whole  countenance,  the  very  poise 
of  her  slender  body  became  touchingly  compassionate. 

"  Dear  Mr  Waring,  I'm  dreadfully  sorry.  I  like  you 
so  very  much,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  you  in  that  way 
for  a  moment.  We  can't  explain  these  things." 

"No,  we  can't  explain  them,"  said  George  ruefully. 

A  gecko  from  his  favourite  patch  of  wall  emitted  a 
double  chuckle.  It  was  one  of  those  dialogues  in 
which  each  of  the  speakers  sees  that  they  are  becoming 
theatrical.  In  hot  pursuit  no  man  does  this,  never 
perceives  it;  and  when  she  loves,  no  woman  either 
remembers  that  her  words  and  phrases  have  ever  been 
used  before.  When  the  feelings  expressed  are  half 
as  old  as  time,  they  have  passed  the  limit  of  conceiv- 
able age  and  have  attained  perpetual  youth.  On  the 
other  hand  such  comparatively  modern  conceptions  as 
acceptance  of  defeat  and  pity  for  the  rejected  involve  a 
deliberation  which  is  liable  to  appear  stilted. 
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The  rain  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  Mr 
Jewel,  the  Postmaster-General,  having  impressed  a 
bullock  cart  to  take  him  home,  had  brought  out  Lady 
Castle  in  the  same  unwieldly  vehicle  to  search  for 
Quix,  and,  learning  from  a  coolie  that  she  had  been  seen 
going  to  the  doctor's  bungalow,  they  splashed  through 
the  surrounding  flood  and  claimed  her. 

"What's  this?"  Mr  Jewel  sniggered.  "/Eneas  and 
Dido  in  the  storm,  eh — Speluncam  Dido  dux  et 
Troiamus  eandem." 

"Mr  Jewel,  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Lady 
Castle,  very  much  annoyed.  Mr  Jewel  had  a  pale, 
flabby  face  and  straw-coloured,  bloodshot  eyes  peering 
weakly  through  a  pair  of  pince-nez.  He  had  been  a 
schoolmaster  for  a  few  years,  and  persisted  ever  since  in 
quoting  tags  of  Virgil  without  any  more  respect  to  that 
writer  than  to  his  hearers. 

"I'm  sorry,  Lady  Castle,  but  M.'s  illness  has  quite 
unbalanced  me." 

Lady  Castle  thought  to  herself  that  a  little  more 
genuine  thought  for  Mrs  Jewel  would  have  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  her  husband. 

Quix  was  carried  off  with  her  wet  clothes  in  a  bundle, 
and  Waring  watched  the  bullock  cart  return  to  the 
railway  station,  whence  one  of  the  trolleys  worked  by 
hand  levers  bore  away  the  girl  and  her  mother  in  the 
Government  House  direction. 

The  water  was  already  sinking  into  the  loose,  sandy 
earth.  Waring  went  through  to  the  back  of  the 
bungalow,  clapped  his  hands,  and  shouted  to  the 
servants  for  tea.  He  had  proposed  it  vainly  to  Lady 
Castle,  and  ordered  it  now  rather  as  a  slight  distraction 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

Just  as  the  Chinese  servant  was  bringing  it  on  to  the 
balcony,  Dr  Dowell  and  Sir  Richard  Castle  arrived, 
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having  walked  down  from  the  club,  where  they  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  storm. 

"Ah,  Quong!"  shouted  the  doctor  genially,  "plenty 
cups,  plenty  tea  quick ! " 

"Really,  doctor,  I  can't  stay  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  I  only  wanted  a  word  or  two  with  Mr 
Waring.  I  suppose  we  can't  expect  to  see  you  this 
evening,  Waring.  The  rain  has  upset  everything, 
and  I  don't  know  what  time  Lady  Castle  will  be  able  to 
get  back.  She  must  have  been  at  the  Jewels'  house 
when  it  came  on." 

"You'll  be  glad  to  know,  sir,  that  Lady  Castle  and 
Miss  Castle  both  went  back  on  the  trolley  half  an 
hour  ago.  Miss  Castle  was  caught  on  her  way  to  the 
kadays,  and  took  refuge  here  till  her  mother  came  over 
for  her  with  Mr  Jewel." 

"My  daughter  been  here.  H'm,  well  I'm  glad  they 
are  on  the  way  back.  Now,  Waring,  just  attend  to  me. 
As  you  know,  I  expect  our  managing  director,  Mr 
Ambrose,  by  the  Morada  to-morrow,  and  the  painter 
fellow  with  him,  Mr  Hallam  Douglas.  Dr  Dowell  has 
kindly  been  arranging  with  me  to  put  him  up  here,  at 
any  rate  till  after  Mr  Ambrose  has  gone  back.  He 
and  I  will  have  a  lot  to  get  through  for  a  few  days. 
About  those  papers  for  O'Leary.  I  was  going  to  send 
Summers,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  you  will  do  better. 
Mr  Douglas  will  be  here  to  paint  typical  pieces  of 
scenery,  and  as  the  launch  will  have  to  be  got  ready 
to-morrow  to  take  the  papers  to  O'Leary,  he  had 
better  go  with  her  and  make  a  start  by  doing  the  Rabai 
Valley  and  Antamani  Island.  You  know  the  lingo 
better  than  Summers,  and  I  want  you  to  do  all  you 
can  to  assist  Mr  Douglas.  I  shall  see  him  of  course. 
He'll  come  up  to  us  to  lunch  if  the  Morada  arrives  in 
time,  but  his  baggage  had  better  all  come  straight  here." 
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George  Waring  was  wondering  how  much  his  private 
interview  of  the  morning  had  helped  to  bring  about 
these  arrangements.  Summers  would  presumably  be 
taken  into  favour  again  and  conduct  the  secretarial 
work  during  Mr  Ambrose's  visit.  Waring  would  have 
been  a  little  chagrined  at  this  as  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  stand  in  well  with  the  managing  director, 
but  with  Quix's  declaration  of  an  uncompromising 
attitude  following  upon  her  father's  disapproval,  he  felt 
relieved  rather  than  otherwise  at  the  prospect  of  escape 
from  Sandelton.  If  this  Mr  Douglas  was  to  paint  the 
Rabai  Valley  and  the  Bird's  Nest  Island  as  well,  they 
would  be  away  for  at  least  a  week,  and  a  cruise  on  the 
Osprey  was  always  rather  a  luxury  to  Sabah  officials. 

Not  that  George  Waring  was  in  any  mood  to  welcome 
ease.  From  the  abyss  of  a  depression  he  had  never 
before  experienced,  he  accepted  the  proposed  plan 
without  question  and  without  as  yet  appreciating  the 
advantage,  after  his  bitter  disappointment,  of  at  least 
a  temporary  absence  from  the  people  who  had 
occasioned  it. 
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"PROSIT!"  cried  the  German  captain,  as  all  three  at 
the  table  raised  their  glasses  of  Benedictine. 

It  was  just  after  dinner,  which  had  been  served  on 
the  saloon  deck,  and  as  usual  the  captain  had  proposed 
they  should  throw  dice,  the  loser  to  pay  for  liqueurs, 
and  equally  as  usual  the  captain  had  lost. 

"Captain,"  said  Hallam,  cutting  the  end  of  a  cigar 
Mr  Ambrose  had  just  passed  him,  "why  did  you 
have  a  bell  fitted  just  there  ? "  He  pointed  with  his 
pocket-knife  to  an  electric  push  on  the  woodwork  at 
the  outer  part  of  the  deck. 

"H'm?  Ach,  he  was  for  Captain  Vigers  the  last 
voyage  back.  He  stayed  in  his  bed  always  just  there. 
Mr  Ambrose,  you  heard  about  him  of  course  ? " 

"Oh,  he  came  back  with  you,  did  he?  Yes, 
captain,  I  was  hearing  about  him  at  Hong-Kong.  Bit 
of  a  scrap  with  some  natives,  Douglas.  One  of  them 
slashed  his  head  with  a  parang  up  one  of  the  rivers 
as  he  was  out  on  a  shooting  expedition." 

"You  don't  mean  they  are  dangerous?  I  thought 
that  kind  of  thing  was  all  over  years  ago." 

"Well,  well,  I  shouldn't  say  dangerous.  The  man 
thought  he  had  a  grievance  I  expect.  You  needn't 
get  scared;  it's  very  seldom  anything  of  the  sort 
happens  nowadays,  but  up  in  the  interior,  you  know, 
there  are  occasional  irregularities.  Improving,  im- 
proving all  the  time,  but  now  that  you  are  actually  out 
here  you  mustn't  be  surprised  at  a  few  tales." 
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"I  think  it  is  the  climate  more  than  the  natives  you 
have  to  be  careful  of,"  put  in  the  captain,  "but  there  is 
one  thing — there  is  no  Yellow  Jack  in  this  country." 

"What  do  you  know  of  Yellow  Jack ?  Did  you  ever 
see  it,  captain?" 

"See  it,  Mr  Ambrose,  see  it?  I  had  it  in  Rio  years 
ago — had  it  also  bad,  and  remember  I'm  Protestant." 

' '  What  has  religion  to  do  with  yellow  fever,  captain  ? " 

"More  than  you  think,  I  can  tell  you.  At  the 
hospital  it  was  all  priests  and  sisters.  I  shall  never 
forget  one  priest  going  from  bed  to  bed  asking  the  new 
patients:  'Are  you  Catholic?'  and  when  I  said,  'I  am 
a  Protestant,'  he  answered  in  a  deep  low  voice,  bending 
over  me,  'Plenty  Protestants  die  here.'  Why,  there 
was  one  sister  with  blue  glasses,  and  every  Protestant 
who  came  under  her  did  die  too.  Sometimes  they 
were  taken  too  soon  to  the  mortuary,  and  one  stood 
alive  in  front  of  the  door  when  it  was  opened  to  admit 
a  new  corpse! " 

"Captain,  captain,  you  are  prejudiced,"  said  Mr 
Ambrose,  laughing,  "but  it's  quite  true  there's  no 
Yellow  Jack  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Don't  take 
much  whisky,  Douglas,  and  you  needn't  fear  for  your 
health." 

The  western  sky,  after  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  was  a  vast  drift  of  smoky  purple  haze  with 
here  and  there  a  broad  space  of  cold  pale  bluish-green. 
Through  this,  and  behind  it,  rolled  masses  of  violet, 
with  a  few  shapes  that  glowed  like  flame  and  seemed 
of  the  most  piercing  fire-colour  conceivable.  "If  I 
could  only  paint  that,"  cried  Hallam  ecstatically. 

As  night  came  on,  the  shoulders  of  the  violet  clouds 
grew  pale  and  white,  but  a  drift  of  mist  flushed  still 
more  radiantly  crimson  and  cast  a  warm  red  glow  over 
the  sea.  Through  this  ever-moving  veil  now  appeared 
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the  crescent  moon,  hanging  with  its  curve  downwards 
and  its  horns  equidistant  from  the  earth. 

"Look,"  said  Hallam,  turning  towards  the  east.  A 
sudden  rainstorm  was  falling  there,  like  a  spout  of  ink 
out  of  a  rolling  mass  of  pale  cloud,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  warm  wind  beat  deliciously  in  their  faces.  Swiftly 
the  night  advanced,  and  sea  and  sky  became  darker  till 
the  moon,  grown  indistinct  again,  floated  like  the  holy 
grail  in  a  circle  of  luminous  mist. 

Hallam  was  wondering  how  soon  after  their  arrival 
he  would  see  Miss  Castle,  and  was  trying  vainly  to 
visualise  her  face  in  the  sky,  but,  instead  of  Quix,  ap- 
peared the  figure  of  Jimmy  Palestine,  not  as  he  had  last 
seen  her  in  that  strange  glimpse  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Taxil  Chares,  but  in  a  short  skirt  and  purple  stockings 
dancing,  as  he  had  seen  her  at  the  cinematograph  hall 
as  Miss  Estelle  de  Lacy,  and  in  his  ears  above  the  sound 
of  the  water  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  he  seemed  to  hear 
again,  "If  you  want  to  know  just  where  to  go  to  get  a 
jolly  spree " 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr  Ambrose,  coming  up  behind 
him,  "aren't  you  going  to  turn  in  ?  The  chief  engineer 
tells  me  we  ought  to  be  at  Sandelton  by  midday  to- 
morrow?" 

It  was  not  often  that  the  Governor  in  person  waited 
on  the  jetty  the  arrival  of  a  steamer,  but  neither  was  it 
often  that  anyone  so  important  to  the  Company  as  the 
managing  director  was  expected  as  a  passenger. 

Sir  Richard  Castle  had  donned  his  full  official 
uniform  for  the  occasion,  the  Customs  Offices  at  the 
shore  end  of  the  pier  were  hung  with  flags,  and  beside 
the  steel  trolley  rails  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  a  com- 
pany of  Sikh  police  were  drawn  up  to  serve  as  a  guard 
of  honour. 
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The  little  islets  of  the  harbour  with  their  white  coral- 
strewn  beaches  were  full  of  blue  shadows  among  the 
green  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the  woods  of  the  mainland 
rose  behind  the  settlement  dark  against  the  brilliant  sky. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Marada,  Mr  Ambrose  and 
Hallam  Douglas  were  led  at  once  by  Sir  Richard  to  a 
decorated  trolley,  which  carried  the  three  of  them  along 
the  railway  line,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  land- 
ing they  were  sitting  at  lunch  in  Government  .House. 

Quix  had  watched  them  from  the  look-out  walking 
up  from  where  they  left  the  trolley,  and  compared  in 
her  mind  the  alert,  eager  figure  of  the  young  painter 
with  that  other  vision  of  him  lying  asleep  on  a  mattress 
on  the  floor  of  a  London  studio.  Quix  expected  to  read 
in  his  face  anxiety  about  a  fresh  meeting  with  the  girl 
she  had  named  Randell,  but  his  knowledge  of  her 
absence  in  Hong-Kong  freed  him  from  any  uneasiness 
on  that  score  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved,  and  she 
approved  his  confident  assurance.  Curiosity,  he  cer- 
tainly had,  to  learn  the  story  of  Jimmy's  transforma- 
tion from  the  role  of  lady's  maid,  but  that  gave  no 
uneasiness  or  disquiet  to  his  expression  of  frank,  easy 
pleasure.  No  doubt  opportunity  would  come  ere  long 
for  explanations,  although  it  appeared  uncertain 
whether  there  would  be  any  chance  of  private  talk 
between  him  and  Miss  Castle  till  he  had  returned  from 
the  Rabai  Valley.  He  had  been  introduced  on  the 
jetty  to  George  Waring  as  the  man  who  was  to  be  his 
companion  and  guide  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days, 
and  had  accepted  readily  enough  the  plan  Sir  Richard 
explained  briefly  on  their  way  to  the  house. 

Mr  Ambrose  had  grown  to  like  the  young  artist  more 
than  a  little,  but  was  anxious  to  get  through  his  work  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  quite  approved  Sir  Richard's 
arrangements.  He  had  made  his  real  farewell  of 
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Hallam  Douglas  in  the  guest's  bedroom  before  lunch. 
This  was  the  latest  pride  of  Lady  Castle,  a  spacious 
apartment  with  a  balcony  and  the  bed  in  a  mosquito- 
proof  wire-walled  enclosure  within  the  larger  room. 
Hallam  had  gone  up  to  it  with  Mr  Ambrose  to  wash 
his  hands  before  lunch. 

"So  they  are  sending  you  off  first  thing,  Douglas. 
I'd  like  to  have  gone  round  a  bit  with  you,  but  business 
is  business.  I've  got  to  go  over  the  ground  of  the  new 
railway  extension  with  Sir  Richard  and  see  to  a  few 
other  matters,  and  now  that  we  are  out  here  I  don't 
mind  admitting  that  I'm  not  anxious  for  a  prolonged 
stay  in  Sabah.  It's  not  as  if  I  could  paint  it,  you  know, 
and  although  it's  healthy  enough  for  those  who  have 
to  live  here,  I  think  for  myself  it  is  about  the  finest 
country  in  the  world  to  get  away  from — mind,  I 
wouldn't  care  to  say  this  at  a  board  meeting.  In  any 
case,  I  couldn't  stay  long  enough  to  get  acclimatised," 
he  added,  smiling.  "Of  course,  you're  all  right.  Sir 
Richard  will  see  to  that  and  send  you  round  on  the 
Osprey  a  good  deal.  There's  nothing  like  sleeping 
on  a  ship  when  you  can.  We've  had  quite  a  rattling 
time  together,  and  I  shall  often  be  thinking  about  you. 
Keep  as  moderate  as  you  can  with  the  whisky,  and  bring 
back  a  fine  batch  of  paintings.  You  ought  to  be  in 
London  again  in  six  months,  and  mind  you  wire  me 
ahead  when  you  start  for  home." 

"They're  decorated  at  both  ends  like  that  sometimes 
— quite  elaborate,  isn't  it?"  Quix  was  talking  to 
Hallam  Douglas  in  the  large  dining-room  after  lunch, 
showing  her  father's  collection  of  native  weapons  of 
which  the  special  pride  was  a  series  of  "sumpitans," 
the  seven-  or  eight-  foot  long  wooden  blowpipes,  each 
tipped  with  a  bayonet-like  spear  blade. 
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"It's  marvellous  how  they  can  make  the  bore  smooth 
and  true  enough,"  said  Douglas.  "Have  you  ever 
seen  them  used  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  plenty  of  times.  But  it's  the  one  and  only 
thing  in  Sabah  that  makes  me  feel  creepy.  Of  course 
it's  nothing  at  all  beside  a  rifle  really,  but  I  always  feel 
there's  something  more  horrid  and  deadly  about  it. 
It's  so  silent,  and  the  little  arrows  have  such  a  cunning, 
cruel  look  to  me." 

She  took  down  a  bamboo  quiver  and,  opening  it,  drew 
out  one  of  the  thin,  needle-like  darts,  "Don't  touch  the 
point.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  poison  on  it,  but 
there  might  be.  At  least  I  always  think  so,  though 
father  says  it  is  nonsense  as  the  poison  loses  its  power 
after  only  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  air." 

"One  of  these  vegetable  poisons  one  reads  about  in 
boys'  tales,  I  suppose,"  said  Hallam. 

"Yes,  the  upas  juice.  Father  can  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Do  you  know,  Mr  Douglas,  long  before  I  ever 
came  to  Borneo  or  ever  heard  of  a  sumpitan  I  had  a 
ridiculous  dread  of  the  upas  poison.  There  was  a 
painting  in  the  National  Gallery  which  had  a  perfect 
fascination  for  me  as  a  child.  '  The  Deadly  Upas  Tree 
of  Java'  it  was  called.  I  used  to  dream  about  it,  and 
when  they  explained  to  me  that  the  very  poison  our 
Doosens  and  Mooruts  use  for  these  arrows  is  upas 
juice  I  began  dreaming  again  about  that  black  old 
picture.  I  do  still  occasionally." 

Sir  Richard  had  taken  Mr  Ambrose  off  to  the 
smoking-room.  "  I'll  have  a  chat  with  you  presently, 
Douglas,  about  the  Rabai  Valley,"  he  had  said.  "Mr 
Summers  will  keep  you  company.  Open  another  box 
of  cheroots,  Summers.  I'm  taking  these  to  the 
smoking-room."  But  ten  minutes  later  Quix,  after 
making  her  mother  comfortable  for  her  regulation 
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nap,  had  returned  to  the  dining-room,  and  when  the 
new  secretary  was  summoned  to  his  master,  she  found 
herself  alone  with  the  young  man  to  whose  arrival  she 
had  been  looking  forward  for  many  weeks  with  such 
fluttering  excitement. 

Recollection  of  the  tragic  evening  at  Roulier's 
Studios  was  strong  in  both  their  minds  as  they  looked 
silently  at  one  another.  Quix  felt  constrained  in  a 
way  very  rare  with  her.  It  had  not  been  so  at  luncheon 
nor  while  she  was  showing  Hallam  the  sumpitans, 
parangs,  and  other  native  weapons  of  her  father's 
collection,  but  now,  as  Summers  had  left  them  quite 
alone,  the  spirit  of  that  night  seemed  to  have  risen  from 
the  place  of  an  attendant  circumstance  and  to  be  sitting 
in  chair  of  office  presiding  over  their  interview. 

"Say  something — speak,  Mr  Douglas,"  Quix  mur- 
mured after  an  uncomfortable  pause.  "You  are 
thinking  of  our  last  meeting." 

"It  was  a  dreadful  experience  for  you,  Miss  Castle." 

"Yes,  it  was  rather  dreadful  in  a  way,  but  I  would  not 
have  missed  it.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  there  on  purpose 
to  save  that  girl — and  to  save  you  a  little  too,  perhaps. 
Do  you  know  what  they  mean  here  by  '  hantus '  ? " 

"Not  much — some  kind  of  spooks,  aren't  they?" 

"Phantoms,  ghosts  of  people.  All  the  natives  here 
believe  in  them  absolutely.  Of  course  I  don't,  but 
it  has  seemed  to  me  lately  that  you  can  be  haunted  by 
the  ghost  of  an  experience." 

"Memory,"  murmured  Hallam. 

"No,  not  memory,  something  much  more  real  than 
memory,  something  just  as  actual  as  the  personal 
phantoms  these  people  believe  in,  something — well, 
it's  as  if,  supposing  you  could  do  away  with  all  detail, 
all  personality,  all  the  action  and  circumstance  of  that 
evening,  there  would  remain  the  essence  of  all  our 
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minds  passed  through,  a  kind  of  atmosphere  of 
peculiar  dread,  focussed  and  not  diffused."  She 
began  to  walk  up  and  down.  "  For  me  it  is  sometimes 
as  if  all  my  emotions,  all  my  strength  were  being  drawn 
out  against  my  will  in  filmy  folds  that  make  a  fog  about 
me,  closing  me  round  as  if  I  was  in  a  horrible  little 
house  of  mist.  Oh,  Mr  Douglas,  don't  laugh  at  me. 
It  sounds  foolish,  I  know,  but  there  has  never  been 
anybody  to  tell  it  to,  and  I  long  for  it  to  grow  weaker. 
Telling  you  may  help,  don't  you  think  ? " 

"But  surely  your  absolute — your  utter  innocence 
of  anything  to  do  with  it — the  very  word  seems  pre- 
posterously unnecessary — why  on  earth  should  it 
worry  you  ?  God  knows  I  would  never  have  had  you 
come  near  such  an  occurrence,  but,  as  you  did,  it 
seemed  to  me  in  some  way  it  may  have  brought  us 
nearer,  and  for  that  how  can  I  be  altogether  sorry  ? " 

"You  don't  understand.  I  don't  wish  in  the  least 
I  had  not  been  there  at  that  moment.  I  do  believe  I 
saved  that  girl  from  something  very  dreadful.  I  don't 
know  what  they  would  have  done  to  her.  I  don't 
know  enough  about  it  at  all." 

"You  did  indeed  do  that.  Just  a  touch  of  genius 
it  seemed  to  me  the  way  you  leapt  to  the  rescue,  but 
it's  all  over  and  done  with  now  at  any  rate." 

"Over  and  done  with?"  Quix  echoed  sadly.  "I 
wish  it  were.  But  I  don't  think  it  ever  will  be  in  my 
life,  Mr  Douglas.  As  you  say,  it  brought  us  nearer 
together  and  it  is  with  us  still,  making  us  nearer  to- 
gether now,  but  the  heart  of  this  ghost  of  it  all  that 
haunts  me  might  one  day  put  us  greater  ways  apart 
than  ever  it  drew  us  near." 

Hallam  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  by  Quix's 
attitude.  He  had  thought  of  her  as  a  girl  he  was  going 
to  pursue  with  a  delightful  wooing,  already  well  within 
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his  grasp,  but  not  quite  like  a  doe  that  has  turned  to  lie 
down  before  the  hunter  at  first  onset.  He  had  en- 
visaged often  a  period  of  wooing  to  gradual  acquies- 
cence. Pursuit  and  conquest  seemed  to  him  far  more 
worth  while  than  the  sequel  possession. 

Miss  Castle  appeared  to  him  now  altogether  too 
much  like  that  yielding  doe.  Her  entire  change  of 
manner  the  moment  that  Summer's  exit  had  left  them 
alone  together — her  immediate  long  silence,  eloquent 
only  of  relief  mingled  with  appeal,  and  then  the  words 
begging  him  to  break  it,  words  uttered  with  such  tones 
as  he  knew  instinctively  implied  intimate  and  unveiled 
association — checked  him,  brought  him  up  suddenly  to 
see  the  chase  half  over  ere  it  was  well  begun.  It  was 
to  him  simply  vexatious  as  if  the  chance  circumstances 
of  other  people's  secrets  being  theirs  had  put  aside 
ruthlessly  the  love-making  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward.  Result  on  Hallam's  side,  a  withdrawal.  Not 
that  his  thoughts  were  very  precise,  he  was  no  ruse 
schemer,  the  action  of  his  mind  was  always  more  in- 
stinctive than  deliberate,  but  thought  often  moves  us 
without  being  articulate.  This  slender  girl  seemed  to 
him  quivering  with  eagerness  for  love,  worn  with  the 
burden  of  a  tragic  secret,  and  ready  at  a  word  from  him 
to  fall  literally  into  his  arms,  passively  demanding  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  a  daily  toll  of  cherishing  adoration 
without  anything  to  give  in  return  but  chains  of 
attachment  no  less  heavy  because  they  might  be 
gilded. 

He  would  at  least  gain  some  respite.  His  love  had 
crossed  no  rubicon,  and  so  long  as  he  deferred  any 
definite  declaration  of  it  he  could  have  that  one  pleasure 
yet  in  hand.  He  would  ask  her  about  that  girl,  Jimmy 
Palestine — he  could  not  remember  the  name  Miss 
Castle  had  given  her — nauseous  subject  but  necessary 
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to  be  touched  on  now  if  he  was  effectively  to  evade  the 
hovering  shadow  of  their  own  emotions  and  guide  them 
both  into  a  clearer  and  less  intimate  air.  To  Miss 
Castle  the  incident  of  that  night  was  evidently  serving 
to  precipitate  as  yet  unspoken  troth  between  them. 
He,  using  now  perforce  the  same  subject,  would  make 
it  induce  a  less  fervent  attitude. 

Hallam  Douglas  did  not  know  the  innate  selfishness 
of  his  own  nature,  which,  on  the  emotional  side,  had  so 
far  been  robbed,  rather  than  enriched,  by  experience. 

He  looked  round  the  room,  through  the  window  and 
the  open  doorway  on  to  the  verandah,  out  over  the 
vast  landscape  dominated  by  the  distant  peak.  Silence 
everywhere,  the  silence  of  those  torrid  hours  of  early 
afternoon  when  earth  flings  up  the  heat  that  has  become 
too  tremendous  for  its  hold.  He  felt  the  moisture  of 
perspiration,  and  his  clothes  sat  clammily  upon  him. 

"  Is  she  still  with  you,  Miss  Castle  ? "  He  would  not 
refer  to  having  seen  Jimmy  at  Hong- Kong. 

"Oh,  it  was  an  impossible  arrangement,  I  suppose. 
At  any  rate  she  did  not  stand  it  long.  Left  us  on  the 
way  out.  It  seems  she  was  rather  gifted  as  a  dancer — 
of  course  I  did  not  know  anything  about  her." 

"  She  was  never  a  professional  dancer,  Miss  Castle. 
She  was  employed  at " 

"Oh  yes,  don't  tell  me  anything  about  her — please," 
said  Quix  beseeching.  "  She  left  us  at  Singapore,  took 
an  engagement  with  some  public  entertainment-hall 
people — variety,  I  think  they  call  it.  I  heard  from  her 
once,  soon  after  we  got  out  here,  but  not  since." 

"Oh,  I  expect  she'll  get  on  all  right.  Her  eyes  are 
sharp  enough.  Do  you  know  this  Rabai  Valley  they 
are  sending  me  off  to  to-night  ?  Have  you  been  there 
yourself,  Miss  Castle  ? " 

So  that  was  all  she  knew  about  Jimmy  Palestine! 
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A  queer  business.  Well,  he  wondered  when  he  would 
hear  any  more  of  her. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  know  it  quite  well.  Why,  I  was 
saying  so  at  lunch,  Mr  Douglas." 

"Oh  yes,  of  course.  You  spent  a  month  there  once 
with  Sir  Richard.  I  wish  it  was  the  right  season  for 
getting  the  birds'  nests.  I'd  like  to  have  seen  the 
collectors  being  lowered  into  the  cave." 

"I'm  sure  you  will  get  some  good  subjects  there 
when  you  get  up  the  hill  a  little.  Above  where  the 
landing-stage  is  it's  a  magnificent  landscape — the  river 
winding  in  among  the  forests,  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountains  rising  up  and  up.  I  am  sure  you  will 
like  it,  Mr  Douglas." 

A  native  servant  brought  a  message  from  Lady  Castle 
asking  Quix  to  come  up  to  her  at  once.  "  I  shan't  see 
you  again  I  suppose  before  you  go.  You're  to  dine  at 
Dr  Dowell's  this  evening,  aren't  you  ? " 

"Yes,  so  I  understand.  I  shall  be  back  before  the 
New  Year." 

"Oh  yes,  indeed,  you  must  be.  It  will  be  a  great 
day  here,  sports  for  all  the  people  of  Sandelton.  You 
mustn't  miss  that  on  any  account.  I  hope  you  will  love 
old  Ismail  on  the  Osprey,  Mr  Douglas,  he's  a  great 
friend  of  mine." 

"It's  Mr  Waring,  I  think,  who's  going  with  me." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know,"  she  flushed  slightly.  "You  will 
like  Mr  Waring  too,  but  Ismail  is  a  wonderful  character. 
He'll  tell  you  all  sorts  of  native  stories  if  you  care  for 
such  things,  and  you  can  get  Mr  Waring  to  interpret 
for  you.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  I  must  go  up  to 
mamma  now." 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Castle.  Shall  I  give  any  message 
for  you  to — Ismail  ? " 

"Yes,  give  him  my "  but  she  broke  off,  and  taking 
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a  handful  of  cheroots  from  the  box  on  the  table  put 
them  into  Hallam's  hands,  "Give  him  these  from  Sir 
Richard's  little  daughter.  Good-bye." 

She  was  gone,  and  Hallam,  left  to  himself,  was 
wondering  what  would  be  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
Mr  Summers  if  he  came  in  to  behold  the  new  arrival 
so  liberally  helping  himself  to  his  host's  cigars. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

IT  was  close  upon  midnight  when  Hallam  Douglas 
and  George  Waring  went  on  board  the  Osprey  and 
turned  in  on  a  couple  of  stretcher  beds  which  for 
coolness  had  been  made  ready  for  them  on  deck. 

Douglas  had  left  Government  House  an  hour  after 
his  talk  with  Quix,  and  at  Dr  Dowell's  bungalow  had 
got  ready  his  painting  kit  for  this  first  expedition.  The 
doctor  made  him  heartily  welcome,  and  Waring,  though 
less  effusive,  struck  him  as  quite  the  right  sort  of  com- 
panion, one  who  would  be  likely  to  help  him  as  much 
as  possible  while  yet  content  to  follow  his  own  devices 
without  blether  whenever  Douglas  was  actually  at  work. 

The  doctor  had  not  asked  anyone  else  to  dinner, 
but  two  men  had  dropped  in  by  arrangement  during 
the  evening  to  make  up  a  game  of  bridge,  a  form  of 
amusement  in  which  it  appeared  that  Waring  now 
seldom  indulged.  Hallam  had  been  partnered  with 
the  doctor,  and  endeared  himself  to  his  host  through 
having,  for  once,  good  luck  at  cards. 

Thoroughly  tired  out  now  with  this  first  day  in 
Borneo,  Hallam  quickly  sank  into  a  dreamless  sleep. 
He  felt  no  anxiety  about  anything  to  do  with  his  own 
life  or  prospects,  and  as  Hallam  Douglas  saw  every- 
thing in  relation  to  himself,  he  was,  at  this  moment, 
perfectly  at  ease. 

Jimmy  Palestine  was  well  removed  from  his  path. 
Her  victorious  captivity  to  Sir  Taxil  Chares  appeared 
to  Hallam  in  the  light  of  a  picturesque  close  of  an 
association  which  had  worried  him  far  too  long,  and  he 
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was  not  quite  artistic  enough  to  be  free  of  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  picturesque.  Now  that  she  was,  as  he 
thought,  finally  disposed  of,  and  her  exit  from  his 
world  made  under  a  triumphal  arch  so  liberally 
gilded,  he  was  even  inclined  to  look  favourably  upon 
the  incident  of  the  Ruggles  murder,  which,  after  all,  had 
helped  to  bring  about  this  happy  climax,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  drew  Miss  Castle  more  closely  towards 
him.  She,  poor  girl,  was,  if  anything,  too  completely 
surrendered  before  he  had,  so  to  speak,  opened  the 
ball.  He  had  beheld  love  in  her  eyes  at  his  approach, 
and  during  his  stay  in  Borneo  could  court  her  at 
leisure  with,  of  course,  a  due  regard  for  suitability 
of  place  and  occasion.  Sir  Richard  obviously  liked 
him,  and  although  he  was  not  so  sure  about  Lady 
Castle  he  thought  she  would  take  kindly  to  a  young 
artist  in  such  an  exile  as  their  life  in  Borneo. 

Waring,  prowling  up  and  down  the  deck  in  pyjamas, 
having  soon  given  up  as  hopeless  any  further  attempts 
to  sleep,  stopped  to  look  down  at  the  young  boyish 
face.  "Dreaming  of  Salon  medals  and  academic 
fame,"  he  thought.  "Well,  he's  a  bright  young  fellow. 
I  must  not  grow  sour.  Plenty  of  time  yet  for  him  too 
to  learn  the  world's  bitterness" — and,  after  all,  Waring 
would  not  readily  part  with  his  own — hugged  it 
rather,  with  a  refusal  to  accept  finality  either  in  the 
attitude  of  his  beloved  or  in  her  father's  objections. 

All  the  next  day  they  kept  within  sight  of  the  coast, 
and  Hallam  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  forest-clad  hills 
lightened  now  and  again  by  vast  stretches  of  long  rank 
grass,  green  as  emerald. 

Just  before  dawn  on  the  following  morning,  while 
Hallam  still  slept,  Waring  beheld  the  vast  mountain 
looming  above  the  forest  mysteriously  grey.  He 
shivered  a  little.  Immediately  before  him  for  miles 
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on  either  hand  stretched  the  great  jungle  covering  the 
swamp  of  alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  the  river — 
a  jungle  hiding  all  the  horrors  of  the  tropics.  His 
gloomy  thought  likened  the  chilly  landscape  to  his 
own  life  magnified  to  immensity.  All  man's  little 
passion  and  strife,  and  hope  and  capability,  exaggerated 
and  perhaps  distorted  in  the  vast  mirror  of  the  universe 
to  these  vague  shadowy  spaces. 

Hallam,  who  was  not  really  in  so  sound  a  sleep  as 
Waring  supposed,  turned  on  his  stretcher  bed  and 
slowly  opened  his  eyes.  "Why  are  you  not  in  bed, 
Mr  Waring  ?  It  is  hardly  daylight  yet  ? " 

"  No,  but  you  will  see  the  dawn  in  another  moment — 
look  at  that ! " 

As  Waring  spoke,  a  slanting  streak  of  light  leapt  out 
of  the  sky  and  a  phalanx  of  clouds,  hitherto  indistin- 
guishable in  the  semi-darkness,  flushed  with  rose 
and  appeared  crested  with  light  as  waves  of  the  sea 
with  foam.  At  the  same  time  the  silence  of  the  air 
was  broken  by  the  weet-tweet  of  innumerable  birds, 
and  far  up  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  before  the  sun 
blazed  forth  above  it,  the  topmost  pinnacles  emerged 
from  the  clouds  sharp  and  clear  for  a  few  moments, 
only  to  be  lost  again  in  the  blinding  light  of  a  new  day. 

"By  jove,  that  was  stunning!"  Hallam  exclaimed. 
' '  I  shall  have  no  lack  of  subjects  in  this  country.  If 
some  of  the  fellows  who  talk  so  much  about  the 
importance  of  design  in  art  could  see  a  sunrise  over 
Kinebalu,  they  would  shut  up  and  use  their  energy  in 
pure  impressionism."  Poor  Hallam  Douglas!  How 
much  his  ambition  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  experience 
instead  of  being  strong  to  seize  it  and  make  it  serve 
his  own  aims.  Exotic  scenes  too  easily  tempt  such 
a  character  merely  to  exploit  what  skill  he  has,  rather 
than  to  develop  new  power. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

"How  very  vexing,  Richard,  that  all  this  trouble 
should  have  come  while  Mr  Ambrose  is  with  us." 
It  was  Lady  Castle  speaking  in  the  room  which  served 
Sir  Richard  in  the  triple  capacity  of  office,  study,  and 
library. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  Lallie.  I'm  not  inclined 
to  agree — it's  just  as  well  he  should  realise  some  of  the 
difficulties  here,  and  besides  he  is  partly  responsible, 
much  too  ready  to  back  recommendations  just  to 
please  shareholders  in  the  Company.  Brownsword 
was  never  suited  for  the  work  here.  Too  heavy  a 
hand  altogether.  No  idea  how  to  handle  the  native 
people.  You  know,  Lallie,  it's  the  old  story.  I  have 
always  contended  that  no  man  can  be  a  successful 
administrator  without  some  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  people  under  his  charge." 

"But  what  will  you  do,  dear?  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  move  him  just  now.  There's  nobody  ready  to 
take  his  place." 

"Not  move  Brownsword?  Nonsense,  Lallie!  I 
shall  shift  him  at  once — send  him  to  the  west  coast. 
Lawrence  has  been  wanting  to  go  home  on  sick  leave 
these  two  months  past.  I  shall  send  George  Waring 
up  to  Lekkom;  it  will  give  him  a  chance  to  show  what 
he's  made  of.  We  have  kept  him  hanging  about  here 
too  long  as  it  is." 

"But,  Richard,  I  thought  you  liked  him  so  much  to 
work  with.  You  don't  surely  mean  that  he's  no  longer 
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to  be  your  secretary,  just  as  he  has  got  to  know  your 
ways  so  thoroughly  ? " 

"Well,  well,  of  course  I  like  him — a  good  sound 
fellow;  but  I've  been  pulled  up  sharply  for  being  selfish 
and  wanting  to  keep  him  with  me  against  his  real 
interests.  George  Waring's  talents  want  more  scope 
than  secretarial  work." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  pulled  up  sharply? 
Has  Mr  Ambrose ? " 

"Oh,  good  gracious,  no.  I  hadn't  meant  to  worry 
you  about  it,  but  he  has  been  up  here  too  much. 
Thinks  he  is  fond  of  Quix  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Totally  unsuited  of  course.  Besides,  it  would  be 
villainous  to  let  her  get  entangled  for  life  when  she's 
such  a  mere  child.  I  was  very  much  upset — really 
very  much  disappointed  in  George.  Mind  you,  I 
don't  think  it  is  serious,  Lallie.  He'll  forget  all  about 
it  as  soon  as  he  gets  away,  especially  with  his  hands  as 
full  as  they  will  be  at  Lekkom.  I've  sent  him  off  with 
young  Douglas  just  to  clear  him  out  of  the  way,  but  of 
course  what  he  needs  is  occupation — real  work  for  a 
year  or  two.  Things  have  been  much  too  easy  for  him 
at  Sandelton,  too  much  time  on  his  hands  altogether." 

"But,  my  dear  Dick,  of  course  he  has  been  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Quix  for  ever  so  long.  Surely 
you've  known  that?  Why  everybody  else  could  see 
it  plainly  enough." 

"For  ever  so  long!  Why,  I  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  known  this, 
Lallie,  and  said  not  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject  ? " 

"How  could  I  have  imagined  you  were  so  blind, 
Richard  ?  But  even  if  I  had  supposed  you  didn't  see 
it,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  safd  anything. 
Quix,  I  am  quite  certain " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  she  has  encouraged  him?" 
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"Why,  of  course,  she  has  encouraged  him,  Richard. 
She  doesn't  care  a  single  straw  about  him — not  in 
that  way,  I  mean — and  what  can  ever  be  more  en- 
couraging than  the  sort  of  freedom  an  unconventional 
girl  like  Quix  treats  all  her  friends  with?" 

"Ah,  I  understand — yes,  I  think  I  do  understand." 

"But  does  Quix  know  anything  of  all  this?  I  mean 
has  George  been  making  a  positive  declaration  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? " 

"No,  he's  a  curious  fellow — happily  quite  old- 
fashioned  in  some  of  his  notions.  Thought  it  was 
proper  to  speak  to  me  first.  Really  I  don't  think  he 
has  said  a  word  to  Quix  on  the  subject.  But  you 
upset  me,  you  positively  upset  me,  Lallie,  when  you 
say  his  infatuation  has  been  obvious." 

"  Dear,  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  harm  done. 
Of  course,  as  it  has  come  to  a  head,  I  think  you  are 
quite  right  to  move  him  out  of  the  way,  for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  Quix.  I  shall  really  be  rather 
relieved  when  we  get  back  to  England  again.  If  she 
has  a  proper  season  in  London,  Quix  will  have  a  pretty 
good  chance,  and  it  certainly  won't  do  for  her  to  be 
handicapped  at  the  start.  She  will  never  be  easily 
driven,  Richard,  you  musn't  expect  that." 

"I  don't  expect  or  anticipate  anything  of  the  sort, 
Lallie.  If  you  go  on  like  this  you  will  be  putting 
ideas  into  the  girl's  head,  ideas  of  marriage  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  It's  premature,  I  tell  you.  She's  a 
mere  child,  and  any  such  contingency  should  be  quite 
remote — very  remote." 

"I  suppose  Waring  and  Mr  Douglas  will  be  back 
to-morrow,  won't  they?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  they  will,  and  Waring  may  just  as 
well  go  straight  off  to  Lekkom.  The  sooner  Brown- 
sword  quits  that  district  the  better.  I  wish  Ambrose 
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would  take  him  back  with  him.  The  fellow  has 
played  the  mischief  up  there." 

It  was  not  till  the  following  afternoon  that  the 
Osprey  got  back  to  Sandelton.  The  two  wanderers 
were  met  on  the  pier  by  Summers  with  instructions 
that  Waring  should  go  back  with  him  at  once  to  the 
Governor,  leaving  Douglas  to  get  their  baggage  to 
the  doctor's  bungalow  and  come  on  later  to  dinner. 

They  found  Sir  Richard  in  the  study. 

"Ah,  Waring,  you're  looking  better  for  your  week's 
cruise.  Sit  down.  Sit  down.  Mr  Summers,  bring 
me  the  Lekkom  papers.  I'll  ring  if  I  want  you." 

And  when  the  new  secretary  had  left  them  alone, 
Sir  Richard,  brushing  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead 
with  an  habitual  movement,  turned  on  his  swivel 
chair  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  younger  man.  "I've 
decided  to  send  you  up  to  Lekkom,  Waring." 

"  Indeed,  sir.     In  what  capacity  ? " 

"You  know  Rogers,  don't  you?"  disregarding  his 
question. 

"  I've  never  seen  much  of  him,  but  I  do  know  him  of 
course." 

"Well,  do  you  think  you  can  work  with  him  as 
assistant  ? " 

"I  suppose  he  wants  me  safely  out  of  his  daughter's 
way,"  thought  Waring.  Aloud  he  said,  "Yes,  I'm 
sure  I  could  work  with  him,  sir,  but  if  I  may  say  so 
it  will  be  less  easy  to  work  with  Mr  Brownsword, 
particularly  for  me." 

"Eh,  what's  that?  What's  wrong  with  Brown- 
sword — out  with  it  now — without  prejudice,  Waring." 

"  Surely,  sir,  you  must  know  that  our  ideas  don't  run 
on  the  same  lines  about  native  questions.  Mr  Brown- 
sword  has  always  been,  to  my  thinking,  far  too  drastic." 

"Too    drastic  —  h'm  —  yes,    that's    one    word  — 
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insufferably  intolerant — confoundedly,  insufferably  in- 
tolerant, setting  'em  all  by  the  ears  with  no  excuse 
whatever  as  far  as  I  can  make  out.  No,  Waring, 
I'm  not  sending  you  to  work  with  Mr  Brownsword. 
I  want  you  to  replace  him,  and  at  once.  Rogers  will 
continue  as  assistant  resident." 

"I  hope  there's  been  no  trouble,  sir.  Nothing 
serious  ?  Coming  straight  up  with  Mr  Summers  I've 
not  heard  any  news  and  he  said  nothing  at  all  of  this." 

"No,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself.  There  has  been 
no  actual  rumpus,  but  from  information  received 
yesterday  there  may  be  at  any  moment.  Brownsword 
has  been  putting  Mooruts  in  chokee  for  nothing  more 
serious  than  failing  to  understand  his  cockney  English. 
I've  always  admired  your  grip  of  the  dialects,  Waring, 
and,  as  you  know,  I  approve  a  sympathetic  policy  in  all 
cases  of  disputes  with  the  natives,  especially  these  forest 
people.  They  are  shy  and  harmless  enough  and  only 
want  a  little  tact.  I  think  you  understand  that  too." 

"But  won't  Mr  Brownsword  remain  for  the  New 
Year  sports,  sir.  The  proclamation  has  been  out 
through  the  forests  for  the  last  two  months  and  they 
are  due  on  Tuesday." 

"Precisely.  You  will  take  up  everything  and  carry 
it  through  on  the  present  programme.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  urgent  that  Brownsword  should  quit 
the  district  at  once.  I  may  say  I  have  already  recalled 
him,  and  he  is  due  here  to-morrow.  You  will  go  up 
in  the  morning  train,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  interview  when  you  pass  him  at  Getang.  His 
train  will  be  in  the  siding  of  course,  and  yours  will  go 
through  without  stopping — you  understand  me  ? " 

"I  think  it's  clear,  sir." 

"Rogers  is  a  quiet  jogtrot  fellow,  you  need  not  fear 
he  will  be  dissatisfied,  and  he  will  put  you  au  fait  with 
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all  details  when  you  get  to  Lekkom.  By  the  way, 
Mr  Ambrose  would  like  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
I  may  say  that  this  change  has  his  entire  approval." 

Sir  Richard  rang  for  Summers  and  asked  him  to 
tell  Mr  Ambrose,  Mr  Waring  was  there  and  leaving 
the  house  in  ten  minutes. 

Mr  Ambrose  was  cordiality  itself  to  George,  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  at  the  opportunity  of  shaking 
hands  with  him,  wished  that  a  longer  stay  would 
have  enabled  him  to  meet  everyone  in  the  Company's 
service,  was  glad  of  the  chance  of  expressing  his 
great  appreciation  of  such  thorough  study  of  the 
language  and  of  native  questions  as  Sir  Richard  had 
told  him  Waring  had  achieved. 

"If  I  had  not  had  to  go  back  by  the  Maradah 
I  should  certainly  have  run  up  to  Lekkom  on  Tuesday 
to  see  your  sports  and  the  big  gathering  of  forest 
folk,  Mr  Waring.  As  it  is,  I  hope  our  artist,  Mr 
Douglas,  will  be  there  and  perhaps  find  some  inspira- 
tion for  a  picture.  I  expect  that  you  are  fast  friends 
now  that  you  have  been  up  to  the  Rabai  Valley  to- 
gether. A  very  agreeable  fellow  Douglas,  and  talented, 
very  talented,  seizes  the  essentials  at  once.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  shall  like  his  finished  work  as  well  as  his 
sketches  though ;  but  that's  often  the  way,  isn't  it  ? " 

The  managing  director  thought  it  would  be  discreet 
to  make  no  reference  to  the  unsatisfactory  Brownsword, 
but  Dr  Dowell  had  no  reason  for  such  reticence,  and 
as  Waring  appeared  at  the  bungalow  shortly  after- 
wards and  announced  his  promotion  to  the  position 
of  full-fledged  Resident  of  the  Lekkom  district,  that 
gentleman's  fat,  round  face  became  rounder  than  ever 
as  he  gave  a  long  clear  whistle  of  astonishment. 

"The  old  story — 'one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.'  What's  sport  to  you  is  death  to  me.  My 
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dear  Waring,  I  congratulate  you  heartily,  but  what  in 
the  world  am  I  to  do  for  a  housemate  I'd  like  to  know 
when  you  have  abandoned  me  ? " 

"You  still  have  young  Douglas  here,  the  painter, 
though  I  suppose  he  will  be  running  about  the  country 
a  good  deal.  He'll  probably  come  up  to  Lekkom  for 
the  New  Year  sports." 

"Ah,  that's  a  function  I  have  never  attended,  and 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  if  I  lived  in  Sabah  for 
a  century  I  wouldn't  mind  a  damn  if  I  never  saw  it 
at  all.  Your  love  of  the  native  element  is  admirable, 
no  doubt,  but  it's  a  constant  marvel  to  me.  I  haven't 
the  very  faintest  interest  in  'em,  never  felt  anxious 
to  understand  a  single  word  of  their  cursed  dribble  of 
a  crooked  lingo  either." 

"Poor  old  doc,  I  know  your  sympathies  are  all  in 
Europe,  but  whenever  you  swear  at  the  natives  I 
always  remember  the  way  you  sat  up  with  that  poor 
devil  of  a  Moorut  on  the  Kesong  estate  after  he'd 
been  mauled  by  the  monkeys." 

"That  fellow,  sir,  was  the  best  instance  of  a  first- 
class  blackguard  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Of  course  I 
sat  up  with  him.  Hadn't  Klein  the  manager  and  his 
beggarly  assistants  given  the  rascal  over  for  carrion? 
That's  the  only  sort  of  enthusiasm  I've  got  left, 
Waring,  just  a  lingering  taint  of  professional  pride. 
I  should  have  pulled  him  through  too  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  my  cursed  luck  in  trusting  his  father  as  a  messenger 
when  I  ran  out  of  morphia." 

Waring  had  much  to  do  to  be  ready  for  his  departure 
in  the  morning  and  he  ruthlessly  vetoed  Dr  Dowell's 
proposal  to  send  round  invitations  to  the  rest  of 
European  Sandelton  for  a  night's  carouse  in  honour 
of  the  new  Resident. 

"A  quiet  talk  with  you,  doc,  will  be  a  thousand 
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times  better  for  me,"  Waring  said.  "Douglas  is 
dining  at  the  Governor's  and  won't  be  back  till  pretty 
late.  When  we've  had  our  chow  I  shall  need  quite  a 
couple  of  hours  more  putting  things  straight.  Then 
I'll  listen  to  you  with  both  ears  for  good  counsel." 

"Douglas  is  very  sore  about  his  kit,"  said  the 
doctor,  "quite  surprised  to  find  his  clothes  mouldy. 
Not  much  acclimatised  yet,  is  he  ? " 

"Douglas  is  all  right,"  Waring  answered,  "we  got 
quite  chummy  on  the  Osprey.  A  good  fellow  and  as 
pleased  with  Sabah  as  a  child  at  a  pantomime." 

At  dinner  Dr  Dowell  insisted  on  opening  a  bottle  of 
champagne  and  drinking  to  the  luck  of  the  new  lord 
of  Lekkom,  as  he  called  Waring.  He  growled  a  good 
deal  at  the  necessity  of  Waring's  packing  after  the  meal, 
but  brought  a  couple  of  novels  from  his  own  room  to 
stuff  among  his  friend's  small  collection  of  books. 

"You'll  want  'em  badly,  my  boy,  there's  no  club 
in  the  damned  interior.  Not  that  you  make  much 
use  of  that  little  sink  of  iniquity  here  at  Sandelton,  but 
you'll  have  nobody  to  exchange  a  word  with  but 
Rogers,  and  he's  a  poor  stick  anyway.  Thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  high  life  relations,  and  lives  entirely 
on  curried  Debrett." 

The  packing  was  finished  at  last  and  they  were  both 
stretched  at  ease  on  long  chairs,  Dr  Dowell  in  his 
pyjamas  for  comfort. 

"Ah,  Quong!"  he  shouted,  "more  soda — here." 

"After  all  I  nearly  forgot  those  books,  doc,"  Waring 
said  after  a  long  pause,  "but  they're  in  with  the  rest 
now.  I'll  be  glad  of  them  as  soon  as  I've  got  the  ropes 
up  there  well  in  hand,"  and  he  continued  smoking 
silently. 

"As  a  rule,"  Dr  Dowell  went  on  after  a  pause,  "the 
man  who  is  in  love  suffers  less  from  the  absence  of 
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human  companionship.  You  will  probably  indulge  in 
iambics  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  and  spend  your 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  carving  them  on  the  back  of 
a  durian  tree.  But  tell  me,  Strephon — doth  Phyllis 
smile  on  thee  ?  How  goes  it,  lad  ?  I  like  you  both  and 
would  gladly  hear  that  the  Governor's  dear  little  demon 
of  a  daughter  shows  signs  of  something  more  serious 
than  flirtation." 

"Stow  that,  doctor,  there's  nothing  to  be  said  on 
that.  Her  father  won't  hear  of  it." 

"What — oh  consumed  Phaeton!  that  you  should 
avoid  a  disproportioned  match  by  thinking  it  a  crime 
to  entertain  a  hope  beyond  what  is  allowable.  Hoity 
toity !  Is  Sir  Richard  Castle  then  playing  the  old  role 
of  the  cruel  parent?  Drives  he  Miss  Timidity  into 
thy  arms?  Can  it  be  thus,  oh  youth,  and  hast  never 
told  aught  to  me,  thy  ancient  ? " 

"There's  nothing  to  tell,  doctor — nothing." 

"But  this  despondency  is  very  proof  of  the  matter. 
George !  George !  Can  this  then  give  inner  meaning 
to  thy  translation  ?  I  thought  you  were  being  hurried 
off  to  Lekkom  because  of  the  follies  of  the  brainless 
Brownsword.  Do  you  mean  really  that  the  old  man 
has  only  seized  on  the  chance  of  removing  a  suitor 
under  a  welcome  pretext?  Faith,  boy,  I'm  relieved 
to  think  so.  Frankly,  I  was  sorry  when  I  heard  the 
rumours,  sorry  that  you  were  being  sent  to  clear  up 
Brownsword's  muddles.  It  smelt  a  bit  dangerous,  but 
now  the  whole  thing  looks  more  healthy.  If  he's  just 
seizing  a  chance  to  ship  you  out  of  Sandelton,  depend 
upon  it  the  rumours  of  unrest  in  the  forest  have  no 
more  foundation  than  usual.  Cheer  up,  and  remember 
the  absence  fonder  story  will  apply  just  as  much  to 
your  lady  as  it  does  to  you." 

"Oh,  dry  up,  doctor,  and  try  another  subject.     I 
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can't  talk  about  it.  I  know  you  are  damned  sym- 
pathetic and  all  that,  but " 

"George,  not  another  word.  Old  Dowell  knows 
there  is  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  be  silent."  He 
was  holding  up  his  glass  to  the  light  to  measure  the 
amount  of  whisky  he  had  just  poured  into  it,  "It's  a 
dog's  life  here  for  the  best  of  us,  I  shall  indeed  be 
lonely  when  you  are  gone." 

"Nonsense,  doc!  They  all  love  you  here.  There's 
Blake  and  Dennis  always  ready  for  a  rubber,  and  Jewel 
too,  he'll  come  any  evening." 

"A  fool,  sir!  and  what  is  worse,  a  liquescent  fool. 
Only  the  other  evening  while  you  were  away  on  the 
Osprey  he  started  playing  more  than  half-seas  over — 
put  down  his  cards  in  the  middle  of  the  game  and 
blubbered  as  if  he  were  cutting  his  first  tooth.  '  I 
can't  be  happy  with  M.  and  I  can't  be  happy  without 
her!  What  am  I  to  do?'  He  always  grizzles  about 
his  domestic  miseries  when  he's  been  soaking  at  the 
club  in  the  afternoon." 

Waring  was  very  tired  with  all  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  and  soon  after  ten  o'clock  he  said  good-bye  to  the 
doctor  and  went  to  his  room  before  Hallam  Douglas 
had  returned  from  Government  House. 

When  Hallam's  footsteps  sounded  upon  the  wooden 
stairway  up  to  the  verandah,  Dr  Dowell  was  lying  upon 
his  bed  reading. 

"Hullo  there!"  he  cried.  "Oh,  guildsman  of  Saint 
Luke,  what  of  the  night?" 

"A  calm  night  and  many  stars — but  where  are  you, 
Dr  Dowell?"  Hallam  answered,  looking  round  the 
empty  verandah. 

A  second  summons  called  him  to  the  doctor's 
room.  The  eyes  brightened  under  the  beetling 
brows,  and  the  pale,  smooth  face  wreathed  in  smiles 
10 
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as  the  old  man  brushed  the  silver  hair  from  his  moist 
forehead. 

"  If  you're  not  yearning  for  bye-bye,  take  pity  on  the 
sleepless  and  sit  here  for  an  hour  before  you  turn  in. 
I  am  losing  even  the  dearest  companion  of  my  exile." 

"You  regard  sleep  as  a  companion?" 

"  Sir,  the  brother  of  death  is  no  friend  of  mine.  He 
has  long  declared  himself  an  open  enemy  and  scorns 
me  too  much  ever  to  visit  me  till  morning  hours.  No, 
I  refer  to  the  intrepid  George,  who  leaves  us  to-morrow 
to  quell  the  demons  of  unrest  in  the  forests  and  liber- 
ate the  fair  damsel  of  tranquillity  whom  the  boorish 
clumsiness  of  proconsul  Brownsword  has  somewhat 
endangered." 

"I  heard  to-night  that  Mr  Waring  is  to  be  the  new 
Resident  in  the  Lekkom  district,  but  not  a  word  of  any 
unrest  among  the  natives.  Do  you  mean  there  is  to 
be  actual  fighting?" 

The  doctor  was  now  lying  upon  his  back  and  seemed 
to  be  musing,  forgetful  of  Hallam's  presence.  After  a 
moment  or  two,  however,  he  began  chanting — 

"  Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis,  nequearcu, 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 
Fusee,  pharetra." 

"You  know  your  Horace?" 

"A  very  little  of  him,  doctor,  though  my  father  was 
a  schoolmaster." 

"And  a  Scotch  one  too — tut!  tut! — but  the  song 
says  that  a  man  of  upright  life  needs  no  poisoned  darts, 
Mr  Douglas.  I  never  knew  a  dearer  or  straighter 
fellow  than  our  George,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  wolf 
in  the  Sabine  wood,  or  whatever  corresponds  to  a  wolf 
in  this  cursed  country,  will  leave  George  quite  unhurt 
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while  he  sings  of  his  Lalage.  Confound  the  fellow, 
why  the  devil  doesn't  he  take  her  by  storm?  Why 
these  two  young  people  are  made  for  one  another,  sir. 
I  declare  the  Almighty  had  their  union  in  his  mind  when 
they  were  born." 

"I  can't  follow  you,  doctor.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr 
Waring  is  in  love  ? " 

"Devil  a  doubt  of  it,  sir.  The  fever's  on  him  sure 
enough." 

"But  the  lady " 

"The  lady,  sir,  who  has  been  an  adorable  little 
woman  through  all  her  childhood,  is  now,  if  you  please, 
on  the  verge  of  maturity  posing  as  an  infant.  Oh,  it's 
a  great  theme — a  mighty  theme — the  new  version  of 
'The  Governor's  Daughter.'" 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Castle  ? " 

"Who  else  in  this  world  of  confusion?  You  must 
know  something  of  George  Waring  after  your  trip  in 
the  Osprey  together,  and  I  assure  you,  if  you  knew  half 
as  much  of  little  Miss  Quix,  you'd  agree  with  me  it's  a 
match  out  of  a  million.  I've  been  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  myself,  Mr  Douglas.  My  little  woman,  the 
sweetest  soul  that  ever  breathed,  blessed  me  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  a  perfect  marriage  means,  but  it's 
a  rare  thing,  it's  a  rare  thing." 

Hallam  was  startled — not  thunderstruck,  but  as  one 
pricked  by  sudden  pain  that  makes  every  fibre  quiver- 
ingly  alert.  The  girl  he  had  proposed  to  dally  with — 
to  observe  at  leisure  and  to  make  love  to  when  it  suited 
him — was  already  the  adored  of  a  man  who  had  known 
her  for  years  and  who  would  still  be  within  easy  reach 
of  her  after  the  brief  period  of  his  own  stay  in  Sabah 
was  past  history ! 

But  he  must  go  warily  with  Dr  Dowell,  that  was 
obvious.  For  the  moment  he  had  better  get  off  the 
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subject  as  gently  as  possible.  For  the  next  few  days 
at  any  rate,  with  Waring  upcountry,  he  would  have  the 
field  clear,  and  he  must  make  the  most  of  his  chances. 

"You  lost  your  wife  some  years  ago,  doctor?"  he 
asked  sympathetically. 

"Years!  It  seems  ages  sometimes — and  sometimes 
it  seems  only  yesterday.  As  an  artist  you  would  have 
admired  her  beauty,  and  you  need  not  think  my  saying 
that  is  mere  infatuation.  She — why  I  can  see  the 
whole  scene  now — it  was  at  one  of  those  fashionable 
crowds,  a  private  view  day  at  the  New  Gallery,  a  man 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  introduce  a  friend 
of  his  to  my  little  woman — an  artist  who  wanted  per- 
mission to  make  a  drawing  of  her  face.  It  was  Burne 
Jones,  sir,  and  the  sittings  were  actually  arranged  when 
she  fell  ill." 

"That  was  when  you  had  a  London  practice?" 

"Yes,  I  was  fourteen  years  in  Harley  Street,  and  now 
my  patients  are  the  working  wives  of  Chinese  gardeners 
and  coolies  on  the  rubber  estates.  A  poor  finish,  a 
poor  finish  you'll  be  thinking.  Speculation,  sir — 
that's  the  surest  trap  for  your  successful  man,  and  I  was 
both  successful  and  desperate  at  the  same  time.  After 
I  lost  my  little  woman,  sir,  I  took  to  speculation  like  a 
drug,  and  this  is  where  it  landed  me.  A  fortune  wasted, 
and  this  appointment  clutched  at  to  keep  me  from  going 
under  altogether." 

The  doctor  rose  to  a  half-sitting  posture  on  the  bed, 
leaning  on  one  hand.  "Mr  Douglas,"  he  said  more 
slowly  and  with  brightening  eyes,  "I  have  known 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  my  time — intimately,  sir, 
intimately.  Do  you  know  much  of  Burton  ? " 

"Very  little,"  said  Hallam,  whose  mind  was  occupied 
with  Quix  rather  than  with  the  doctor's  rambling  talk; 
"did  you  know  him  personally?" 
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"A  marvellous  fellow!  Know  him?  We  were 
intimate  friends.  It  started  at  Trieste  in  the  early 
days.  I  was  a  young  fool  then  and  got  mixed  up  with 
an  Albanian  who  was  the  English  vice-consul  under 
Burton.  It  came  to  a  duel  at  last,  and  Burton  turned 
up  on  the  ground  just  in  time  to  stop  it.  Whenever 
they  were  in  London  he  and  Lady  Burton  came  to  us 
for  at  least  one  evening.  We  both  had  the  same 
objection  to  big  dinner-parties.  Never  more  than  two 
guests  was  our  motto.  Only  once  would  he  let  us  ask 
anyone  to  meet  him,  and  who  do  you  think  that  was  ? " 

"Who  do  I ?"  Hallam's  thoughts  were  again 

firm  set  on  Quix.  The  doctor's  peaceful  amble  of 
recollections  continued,  however,  quite  heedless  of  the 
lack  of  attention. 

" Gordon!  that's  who  it  was.  And  the  two  of  them 
had  a  mighty  cantankerous  wrangle  over  a  tale  of  Lady 
Burton's.  There  was  nothing  squeamish  about  her  in 
those  days.  I've  heard  her  tell  some  of  the  tallest 
stories  I've  ever  listened  to;  and  as  for  destroying  that 
manuscript,  it  was  the  priests'  doing,  sir,  nothing  else. 
She  was  absolutely  in  their  hands  when  Burton  died. 

Gordon — Gordon "  Dr  Dowell  was  on  his  back 

again  and  seemed  about  to  fall  into  a  doze  when  he 
turned  once  more  suddenly  on  his  side  and,  startling 
Hallam  out  of  his  reverie,  clutched  him  by  one  hand 
while  he  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  room. 

"That's  where  I  keep  it,  Mr  Douglas — the  last 
message  Gordon  sent  from  that  death-trap.  It  was 
given  to  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  who  had  nursed 
him  as  a  child,  for  a  memento  after  his  death.  I 
attended  her  when  she  was  dying  in  a  cottage  in  Kent. 
I  can  see  the  old  face  now." 

"'Doctor,'  she  said,  'there'll  be  money,  but  it  can't 
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pay  you  for  what  you've  been  to  me,  and  I  want  you 
to  keep  this  little  quill.'  It  was  a  quill  with  a  cipher 
message  rolled  up  inside  it — a  Soudanese  turned  up 
with  it  in  Cairo,  a  little  quill  he  could  hide  in  his  hair — 
with  Gordon's  last  message — I  remember  once  when 
she  was  looking  at  it — my — little — woman." 

Hallam  continued  for  some  while  longer  sitting 
beside  the  bed,  wondering  what  relative  proportion  of 
fact  and  fiction  the  doctor's  ramblings  had  contained, 
but  not  another  word  came  from  the  old  man  that 
night. 

What  a  strange  career,  thought  Hallam.  A  fashion- 
able practice  in  Harley  Street — success  in  his  profession 
— all  thrown  away  somehow  to  come  down  to  this. 
Success!  Hallam  wondered  whether  if  he  himself 
became  successful  he  too  might  ever  be  in  danger  of 
losing  all  he  had  won,  and  then  his  thoughts  flew  to 
Quix  again  and  the  momentous  new  fact  of  George 
Waring  being  in  love  with  her.  "On  the  verge  of 
maturity  posing  as  an  infant,"  was  the  way  Doctor 
Dowell  had  described  Quix's  attitude. 

Had  Waring  made  declaration  to  her  and  been 
refused?  Had  Hallam  not  been  so  taken  aback  he 
might  have  asked.  If  he  roused  the  old  man  again 
now,  however,  he  could  hardly  return  to  the  subject 
without  showing  too  personal  an  interest.  After  all 
it  was  natural  enough  for  any  man  to  admire  Quix, 
and  Hallam's  confidence  that  she  was  only  waiting 
for  him  to  speak  was  still  unshaken.  It  was  clear  all 
the  same  that  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  play  with 
his  chances.  He  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  not 
handled  their  first  interview  rather  differently. 
Better  be  on  the  safe  side  and  make  sure  of  her  as  soon 
as  he  could.  He  could  not  think  Waring's  rivalry 
would  be  really  dangerous,  but  the  fact  that  Waring 
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would  remain  at  hand,  after  he,  Hallam,  had  returned 
to  England  made  it  imperative  that  Quix  and  he 
should  be  formally  engaged  first. 

The  doctor's  eyes  were  closed  and  his  breathing  was 
regular,  but  whether  he  was  asleep  or  not  Hallam  could 
not  be  sure.  At  last,  very  gingerly,  he  closed  the 
mosquito  curtains  and  with  a  curious  glance  at  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  the  treasure  was  said  to  be 
hidden,  a  corner  which,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out, 
was  quite  empty,  he  tiptoed  on  to  the  verandah  again 
and  sought  at  last  his  own  bed. 
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IT  was  four  nights  later  and  the  whole  of  Sandelton 
was  bathed  in  the  calm  effulgence  of  the  full  moon. 
On  the  parade  ground  loose  strands  of  white  tape 
and  scraps  of  paper,  wooden  uprights  and  splintered 
jumping  poles,  still  bore  witness  to  the  New  Year 
sports  which,  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Company's 
managing  director  and  stimulated  by  the  extra  prizes 
he  had  offered,  had  been  celebrated  with  more  elabora- 
tion than  usual. 

The  Sikhs  and  Pathans  of  the  constabulary  had 
again  left  the  Malays  in  envious  and  dissatisfied  ad- 
miration of  their  superior  prowess,  and  in  the  tug  of 
war  amongst  themselves,  the  rank  and  file,  having 
defeated  a  team  made  up  of  corporals  and  Serjeants, 
had  ensured  rigid  demands  for  exact  discipline  for 
months  to  come. 

Not  yet  had  the  sand  grown  smooth  again,  and  you 
could  have  made  out  clearly  where  the  old  white- 
bearded  Jemadar,  growing  more  and  more  excited, 
had  dug  the  heels  of  his  long,  pointed  boots  into  the 
ground. 

Quix  had  distinguished  herself  by  winning,  hands 
down,  the  ladies'  shooting  competition,  and  was  so 
much  liked  that  not  a  word  was  said  in  her  dis- 
paragement. 

Mr  Ambrose,  well  satisfied  at  having,  without  even 
a  touch  of  fever,  got  through  his  inspection  of  the  site 
proposed  for  railway  extension,  had  left  in  the  Maradah 
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on  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  home,  and  Sir  Richard 
Castle,  relieved  at  his  guest's  safe  departure,  had 
returned  to  his  botanical  studies.  With  the  removal 
of  the  unsatisfactory  Brownsword  and  with  Waring 
installed  at  Lekkom  the  Governor's  uneasiness  about 
that  district  and  its  forest  rumours  was  now  quieted. 
The  shock  of  his  secretary's  aspirations  with  regard  to 
his  daughter  had  in  no  wise  lessened  his  acute  apprecia- 
tion of  Waring's  knowledge  of  the  native  dialects  and 
the  sympathetic  understanding  he  was  able  to  command 
among  the  people.  The  Lekkom  sports,  instead  of 
being  a  focus  of  menace,  would  now,  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  commissioner,  be  turned  to  a  festival  of  happy 
conciliation. 

But  removal  of  the  enemy  to  a  distance — and  in  the 
light  of  his  love  for  Quix  the  most  worthy  man  would 
have  appeared  inimical  to  Sir  Richard  Castle — the 
transference  of  George  Waring  to  Lekkom  with 
strong  demands  on  his  powers  of  application  and 
resourceful  ability — had  by  no  means  set  his  mind  at 
rest  about  Quix  herself  and  her  possible,  though 
unexpressed,  reciprocation  of  his  late  secretary's  feel- 
ings towards  her.  In  the  last  fortnight  the  constant 
exaction  of  Mr  Ambrose's  visit  had  prevented  Sir 
Richard  from  getting  even  a  single  hour  of  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies,  and  this  evening 
he  was  for  a  short  time  comfortably  busy  cleaning  his 
microscope  in  preparation  for  a  fresh  campaign. 

It  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock,  but  Lady  Castle  and 
Quix  had  both  retired  for  the  night — the  one  to  fall 
asleep  over  a  novel,  and  the  other,  bright-eyed  and 
wakeful,  to  sit  in  the  balcony  in  front  of  her  room 
gazing  out  at  the  vast  landscape  vaguely  mysterious 
in  the  moonlight.  Earlier  she  too  had  been  studying, 
but  her  subject  just  now  was  not  botany.  With  a 
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map  and  a  compass  she  had  satisfied  herself  exactly 
in  which  direction  lay  Lekkom,  where  George  Waring 
was  now  living  and  whither  Hallam  Douglas  had 
that  morning  gone  up  on  the  same  train  as  the  con- 
stabulary band,  to  join  him  for  the  native  sports  due 
to  take  place  next  day. 

Below  in  his  study  Sir  Richard  Castle  was  cleaning 
and  polishing. 

In  the  lens  he  held  carefully  to  the  light  he  fancied 
the  miniature  of  his  child,  and  continued  his  present 
task  more  slowly  until,  quite  bemused,  he  rested  his 
hands  upon  the  table  and  gave  himself  up  altogether 
to  silent  reverie. 

Quix  on  her  balcony  stretched  her  two  arms  in  the 
comprehensive  luxury  of  a  yawn,  and  then,  leaning 
out  over  the  railing,  deliberately  kissed  her  hand  to 
the  vague  moonlit  distance  and  turned  to  go  back 
into  her  room  and  prepare  for  bed. 

Just  as  she  was  crossing  the  threshold,  however,  a 
little  noise  as  of  a  child  sneezing  down  below  on  the 
open  space  just  in  front  of  the  house  made  her  return 
to  the  railing.  Peering  down  she  could  see  a  native 
Moorut  carrying  on  his  back  one  of  the  tall  bamboo 
baskets  commonly  used  by  the  forest  people  for  bring- 
ing damar  and  resin  or  fruit  produce  to  sell  in  the 
markets.  The  Moorut  was  staring  at  the  house  as  if 
to  see  where  any  light  showed  sign  of  people  about 
within.  The  sneezing  sound,  which  came  again  at  short 
intervals,  proceeded  from  the  basket,  and  Quix,  with 
ready  sympathy,  imagined  a  brown  baby  with  a  cold. 

She  knew  that  the  servants  had  retired  for  the  night 
and  that  the  doors  on  the  lower  verandah  would  be 
all  bolted.  She  stepped  quietly  downstairs  to  Sir 
Richard's  study. 

"Father,   there's   a   Moorut  just    outside    on    the 
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verandah — a  Moorut  with  a  baby.  What  can  he  want 
up  here  at  such  an  hour?" 

"My  dear  Quix,  you  startled  me  coming  in  like 
a  little  ghost!  A  Moorut  with  a  baby?  What 
nonsense !  If  it  is  a  man  you  may  be  sure  at  any  rate 
that  he  is  not  carrying  a  child.  I  expect  it's  another 
biawak  as  a  present  to  me.  Common  enough  though  it 
is,  they  always  expect  /  shall  think  it's  a  new  species." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,  father.  It's  not  a  lizard. 
I  heard  it  sneeze  in  a  most  human  way.  There  is 
no  one  up.  Won't  you  go  and  see  what  the  man  does 
want?" 

Sir  Richard  rose  from  his  chair  and,  walking  out  of 
the  room,  began  to  unbolt  one  of  the  doors  opening 
on  to  the  verandah.  The  light  streamed  out  from  the 
study  behind. 

Outside,  the  Moorut  stood  quietly  on  the  boarded 
floor  with  the  tall  basket,  which  he  had  now  taken 
from  his  back,  leaning  against  his  bare  legs. 

Sir  Richard,  speaking  in  Malay,  asked  what  he 
wanted  at  such  a  late  hour,  and  the  man  drew  from  the 
basket  a  young  proboscis  monkey,  the  most  singular 
and  ridiculous-looking  of  all  Borneo  apes. 

"To-morrow!  To-morrow!"  said  Sir  Richard 
sharply,  and  was  about  to  send  the  man  away  when 
Quix,  seizing  the  comical  infant,  cried  out,  "Oh, 
but  father,  look  what  a  darling !  He  must  be  hungry. 
What  can  we  give  him?  I'm  sure  I  can  find  some 
milk." 

"Give  him  back  at  once,  Quix.  No  doubt  the 
man  is  quite  as  hungry  as  the  monkey,  but  they  must 
both  wait  till  morning  as  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

The  pink  nose  of  the  baby  monkey,  much  larger 
already  than  that  of  a  child  and  slightly  turned  up  at 
the  tip,  its  drooping  eyelids  and  the  droll  way  in  which 
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its  hair  was  parted  naturally  in  the  middle,  made  them 
both  laugh. 

"Orang  blanda!  Orang  blanda!"  said  the  Moorut, 
meaning  "the  Dutchman,"  as  these  creatures  are 
nicknamed  by  the  Malays. 

"Bring  him  into  the  study,  Quix,  and  let's  have  a 
look  at  him,"  said  Sir  Richard,  relenting. 

Now  the  Moorut  followed  them  silently,  his  bare 
feet  making  no  sound.  Directly  he  was  inside  the 
room,  however,  his  whole  manner  changed.  He 
rattled  off  a  string  of  words  too  quickly  for  Sir  Richard 
to  follow  him. 

"There's  something  odd  about  this.  It's  not  really 
the  monkey  he  has  come  about  at  all.  Now  speak  all 
that  again  very  slowly." 

Quix  was  still  holding  the  baby  monkey — like 
Alice  with  the  pig  in  her  arms,  as  she  said  afterwards, 
only  that  the  monkey  continued  to  sneeze  at  intervals. 
A  loose  string  of  rotang  fibre  dangled  from  the  odd 
creature. 

"Quix,  go  and  knock  at  Mr  Summer's  door.  Say 
I  want  him  down  here,  but  that  he  must  dress  first — 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Don't  make  more  noise  than 
you  can  help.  There's  no  good  in  disturbing  your 
mother." 

Quix  put  the  monkey  down,  and  at  Sir  Richard's 
order  the  Moorut  tied  it  to  the  leg  of  a  table  against 
the  wall. 

"Mr  Summers,  are  you  up?"  she  asked  as  the  new 
secretary  answered  her  knock,  and  she  saw  by  the 
light  above  the  partition  wall  of  his  room  that  he  had 
not  yet  put  out  his  lamp. 

"Yes,  reading.  That's  Miss  Castle's  voice?  What 
is  it — anything  wrong  ? " 

"Come  and  listen  a  moment,  please.     We  don't 
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want  to  wake  Mimps.  Father  says  will  you  dress 
at  once  and  go  down  to  him  in  the  study?  There's 
some  trouble  at  Lekkom.  I  don't  quite  understand — 
but  there  is  a  messenger  downstairs,  a  Moorut. 
Please  hurry,  Mr  Summers." 

Tense,  and  almost  comically  determined,  Quix 
returned  to  her  father,  and  saying  quickly,  "Mr 
Summers  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes,  father," 
sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  room  behind  Sir  Richard's 
chair. 

"You  had  better  go  up  to  your  room,  Quix — this 
is  no  matter  for  you,  my  child.  It's  not  likely  this 
fellow's  tale  is  true,  it's  no  use  your  getting  anxious. 
I  must  talk  to  Summers  about  arrangements." 

"Don't  send  me  away,  father,  please.  I'll  be 
perfectly  quiet.  Besides,  Mr  Summers  won't  under- 
stand this  man  in  the  least.  He  can't  make  anything 
yet  of  the  Moorut  dialect.  I'm  certain  the  man  is 
genuine,  papa.  I  remember  Mr  Waring  telling  us 
about  saving  an  old  Moorut  on  the  Binton  river." 

"Then  you  think  he  means,  Quix,  that  because 
Waring  saved  him  from  a  croc  a  year  ago,  he  has  come 
to  me  to-night  to  save  Waring?  Why  didn't  he  go 
to  Waring  himself?" 

Quix  asked  the  Moorut  several  questions. 

"You  see,  he  says  they  would  have  killed  him  for 
certain  if  they  knew  he  gave  information  or  if  he  had 
gone  into  Lekkom.  He  has  brought  the  monkey  as  a 
cover — an  excuse  for  coming  here  in  case  he  is  found 
out,  but  he  says  he  must  go  now  at  once  so  as  not  to 
be  seen." 

"But  Lekkom's  a  day's  journey  at  least.  He  can't 
be  in  danger  of  being  spied  upon.  He'll  be  perfectly 
safe  if  he  stops  here  at  Sandelton." 

But  the  Moorut  energetically  insisted  he  must  go 
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at  once — that  he  had  given  them  the  warning  about 
Tuan  Waring  at  risk  of  his  life,  and  must  get  well  away 
under  the  cover  of  the  night. 

Quix's  mind  was  working  rapidly.  "Poor  devil," 
said  Sir  Richard,  again  opening  the  door  on  to  the 
verandah,  "if  it's  true  talk,  he  has  certainly  taken 
risks;  I'll  not  keep  him.  If  it's  a  bundle  of  lies  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  a  mere  bit  of  bluff,  he  doesn't 
stand  to  gain  anything — it  almost  looks  like  heroic 
devotion."  Quix  slipped  out  and  spoke  quickly  to 
the  lithe  brown  figure,  fastening  the  now  empty  basket 
again  on  his  back.  Then  she  went  back  to  her  father 
as  the  Moorut  crept  stealthily  away. 

Summers  was  downstairs  when  they  returned  to 
the  study. 

"You  want  me,  sir?" 

Sir  Richard  sat  down  once  more,  and,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  kept  a  frowning  silence  for  a  full  minute 
before  replying,  his  hands  folded  and  tweaking  his 
lower  lip  with  his  thumbs. 

It  looked  like  more  serious  trouble  than  he  had 
experienced  during  the  years  of  his  governorship. 
Nor  could  he  keep  out  of  his  mind  his  recent  inter- 
views with  George  Waring  and  some  speculation  as 
to  whether  that  gentleman's  devotion  to  Quix  might 
not  be  to  some  extent  already  reciprocated.  He  felt  in 
the  girl's  tense  excitement  the  anxiety  of  a  maiden  for 
her  lover  threatened  at  least  by  the  possibility  of  a 
cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  savages.  Sir 
Richard  had  been  very  much  perturbed  by  Waring's 
declaration,  and  for  once,  in  spite  of  an  habitually 
philosophical  attitude,  was  inclined  to  see  everything 
with  regard  to  Quix  in  the  light  of  Waring's,  to  him, 
astounding  pretensions.  He  thus  forgot  for  a  moment 
the  almost  passionately  enthusiastic  interest  she  always 
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showed  in  all  Sabah  affairs,  and  especially  in  native 
questions,  as  well  as  the  natural  effect  of  such  a 
rumour  of  possible  insurrection  on  even  the  most 
apathetic  mind,  and  connected  Quix's  manifest 
excitement  almost  inexcusably  with  Waring's  declared 
attachment.  It  was  not  that  he  doubted  his  former 
secretary's  assertion  that  he  had  made  no  definite 
profession  of  love  to  Quix  herself.  His  belief  in 
George  Waring's  absolute  honesty  and  rectitude  was 
not  in  any  degree  shaken — but  he  was  quite  ready  to 
assume,  especially  since  his  talk  with  Lady  Castle, 
that  in  unspoken  ways  Quix  was  quite  conscious  of 
Waring's  feelings  towards  her  and  to  accept  her 
present  poignant  anxiety  as  evidence  of  the  fact. 

But  the  immediate  problem  was  the  danger  to  the 
men  at  Lekkom.  There  were  now  at  least  four 
whites  in  the  little  settlement.  In  addition  to  George 
Waring  himself,  there  was  Rogers,  the  assistant 
commissioner,  O'Leary,  who  had  gone  up  with  the 
band  for  the  fete,  and  Hallam  Douglas,  who  had 
accompanied  him.  Very  likely  Leith  of  the  Gatong 
tobacco  estates  would  also  be  there,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  engineers  of  the  railway,  stopping  at  the  Rest-house 
to  see  the  sports.  Then  there  was  the  Chinese  colony, 
which  must  number  about  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  a 
Hindoo  scribe  attached  to  the  court,  as  well  as  a  handful 
of  Malays. 

Had  there  been  any  question  of  defending  a  fortified 
position,  such  a  force,  even  with  the  very  limited  store 
of  ammunition  they  probably  possessed,  would  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  holding  out  for  some  days,  but 
the  houses  at  Lekkom  were  quite  unprotected  and, 
except  for  the  commissioner's  bungalow,  which 
crowned  a  low  hill,  they  would  be  all  at  the  mercy  of 
any  foe  in  the  dense  forest  surrounding  the  settlement. 
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There  was  at  Sandelton  a  native  military  force  of 
three  hundred  men.  Sir  Richard  must  either  take 
this  Moorut's  story  as  of  sufficient  reliability  for 
instant  action,  or  leave  Lekkom  at  the  mercy  of  wild 
people  exasperated  by  the  tactless  and  tyrannous 
administration  of  Raymond  Brownsword,  now  safely 
out  of  reach  of  their  vengeance.  And  if  what  the 
Moorut  said  had  no  foundation,  if  it  was  after  all 
merely  some  ruse  to  give  trouble  or  extort  reward, 
there  would  be  no  harm  done  by  a  demonstration  of 
military  force  at  the  beginning  of  Waring's  tenure. 
No — there  could  be  nothing  to  lose  and  perhaps 
everything  to  gain  by  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Lekkom. 

"Mr  Summers,  the  telephone's  useless  as  late  as 
this,  there'll  be  no  one  in  the  offices.  In  future  an 
instrument  must  be  fitted  in  Major  Canning's  own 
room.  I  want  you  to  hurry  over  at  once  and  ask  him 
to  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men  ready  to  entrain 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Say  I  will  accompany 
him  myself,  and  then  go  on  to  the  engineers  and  say 
number  eleven  must  be  brought  along  immediately  to 
wait  by  the  parade  ground.  There  is  certainly  danger, 
and  I  know  they  will  rise  to  it  as  soon  as  they  get 
the  word." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  sir?"  interrupted  Summers  as 
the  long  scream  of  a  locomotive  broke  the  deep  stillness 
of  the  night  and  three  shots  fired  in  rapid  succession 
were  evidently  intended  as  alarm  signals.  Both  men 
stood  for  a  moment  speechless  on  the  verandah. 
They  could  now  see  the  light  of  an  engine,  which  was 
slowing  down  where  the  line  passed  the  parade  ground 
instead  of  running  on  to  the  terminus. 

Sir  Richard  was  one  of  those  men  who,  in  any  crisis, 
gain  dignity  rather  than  lose  it,  and  he  appeared  no 
less  the  Governor  because  he  led  the  way  down  the 
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path  towards  the  railway  line  at  a  smart  trot  instead 
of  his  usual  walking  pace. 

In  the  brilliant  moonlight  they  could  see  Major 
Canning  leaving  his  bungalow  by  the  soldiers'  barracks 
accompanied  by  an  orderly  and,  like  themselves, 
hurrying  towards  the  engine,  from  which  several 
figures  were  now  dismounting. 

"It's  Collinson,  the  station-master,  with  his  German 
wife  and  two  children,  from  the  half-way  station  at 
Getang,  sir,"  Summers  jerked  out  as  they  hurried  on. 

"Well,  Major?"  asked  Sir  Richard,  when  he  and 
Summers  at  last  reached  the  little  group  beside  the 
railway  line. 

"Mr  Collinson  reports,  sir,  that  the  line  is  torn  up 
above  Getang,  and  that  as  this  engine  was  available  on 
the  siding  he  has  brought  in  his  wife  and  children  for 
safety.  There's  some  trouble  at  Lekkom,  sir." 

"Could  your  men  march  along  the  track  from 
Getang  if  they  could  be  carried  to  that  point,  Major  ? " 

"It  would  be  very  risky,  sir;  they  would  be  abso- 
lutely exposed  in  the  Kelayan  Gorge." 

"What  about  the  river,  sir?"  put  in  Summers 
deferentially. 

"I'm  thinking  of  that.  It  will  take  twice  as  long  as 
the  railway  would  have  done,  but  there's  no  choice 
now." 

"Major  Canning,  if  you  agree,  we  will  go  up  on  the 
Osprey  with  as  many  men  as  you  think  advisable." 

"  That  is  undoubtedly  the  best  course,  sir.  I  shall 
take  the  maxim  with  us;  but  will  you  not  remain  here, 
sir?" 

"There  is  not  the  least  necessity,  Major.  It  is 
merely  a  local  disturbance.  There  can  be  no  possible 
risk  of  a  general  rising." 

During  this  colloquy  several  officials,  as  well  as  a 
ii 
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number  of  Malays  and  Chinese,  had  joined  the  little 
crowd  which  was  forming  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  Governor  and  the  military  chief.  A  bugle- 
call  had  roused  the  barracks  to  lively  preparation. 

Quix  began  by  assuming  without  question  that 
she  would  be  permitted  to  accompany  her  father  to 
Lekkom.  She  had  been  with  him  on  many  an  ex- 
pedition, though  he  had  never  before  had  to  make  one 
of  any  such  warlike  character,  and  although  he  himself 
had  come  to  regard  her  as  the  companion  of  his 
journeys,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  taking  her 
with  him  now.  In  vain  she  pleaded.  Sir  Richard 
was  obdurate,  and  insisted  that  her  proper  place  was 
at  Sandelton  looking  after  her  mother,  who  would 
necessarily  be  suffering  the  keenest  anxiety.  At  the 
same  time  he  urged  them  not  to  exaggerate  the  danger. 
The  report  of  Collinson,  the  Getang  station-master, 
coming  so  pat  upon  the  Moorut's  story,  gave  it  more 
appearance  of  probability.  Sir  Richard,  however, 
knowing  the  local  differences  between  the  tribes, 
could  not  believe  there  was  a  prospect  of  concerted 
action,  and  he  felt  confident  that,  as  had  happened 
on  more  than  one  previous  occasion  in  the  history 
of  Sabah,  antagonism  between  the  various  native 
communities  would  render  any  effective  joint  action 
practically  impossible. 

At  Getang,  the  half-way  station  on  the  railway,  there 
was  no  settlement  nor  any  house  at  all  except  that 
of  the  engineer  station-master,  the  railway  having  been 
given  a  stopping-place  and  a  siding  at  that  point  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Getang  tobacco  estates  which 
were  situated  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  On  these  a 
host  of  coolies  were  employed,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  Chinese,  and  Sir  Richard  had  great  hopes 
that  the  manager  at  Getang  would  get  timely  warning 
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of  the  danger  at  Lekkom  and  instantly  organise  a 
relief  party.  He  had  considerable  ammunition  on  the 
estate,  and  with  his  two  white  assistant  managers  and 
four  Sikh  police  had  ample  means  for  a  display  of  force. 

Quix  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  man  she  had 
come  so  swiftly  to  regard  as  her  one  possible  affinity 
was  in  acute  and  imminent  danger.  Her  passion  for 
Hallam  Douglas  was  as  yet  of  such  a  nature  that  she 
felt  no  necessity  for  his  bodily  presence  near  her — no 
more  disquiet  at  his  departure  for  Lekkom  than  she 
had  done  when  leaving  England  with  small  prospect 
of  seeing  him  again  for  years.  That  she  loved  him 
had  been  for  her  sufficient,  and  had  fate  ruled  it  that 
the  young  artist  should  walk  in  ways  that  made  any 
prospect  of  their  union  impossible — had  she  learned 
some  months  before  that  he  had  married  some  other 
woman,  Quix,  in  the  extreme  idealism  of  her  nature, 
would  have  been  satisfied  to  have  gone  through  her 
life  without  ever  being  nearer  to  him. 

From  the 'occasion  of  their  first  meeting  at  Mere- 
stones  she  had  thought  of  him  as  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world — some  facet  of  his  nature  had  caught 
mysteriously  the  whole  unconscious  illuminating  lustre 
of  hers,  and  had  unknowingly  thrown  it  back  intensi- 
fied so  that  she  marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  what  was 
really  a  reflection  of  her  own  bright  radiance. 

No  doubt  her  feelings  were  intensified  and  more 
warmly  tinged  since  the  last  interview  with  Hallam, 
and  now  the  sense  of  danger  called  her  like  a  silver 
trumpet  summoning  an  Amazon  to  arms. 

Before  the  one  clamorous  desire  to  give  her  utmost 
to  save  her  hero,  all  ideas  of  other  duty — duty  to  her 
parents,  care  or  love  even  of  the  father  who  had 
hitherto  emotionally  sufficed  her — now  paled  like 
flickering  marsh-fires  before  a  great  beckoning  light. 


CHAPTER  XX 

AT  Lekkom,  beyond  the  other  end  of  the  railway,  out 
in  the  moonlight  walked  George  Waring  and  Hallam 
Douglas.  A  great  roar  of  many  voices  mingled  with  a 
strange  chanting,  growing  more  muffled  by  the  distance 
as  they  stepped  on  over  the  rank  grass.  Presently 
Hallam  asked,  "Wasn't  that  Malay  you  were  talking 
just  now?"  and  the  new  Commissioner  of  Lekkom 
replied,  "Yes,  that  was  Malay  right  enough — are  you 
beginning  to  know  it  ? " 

"But  why  didn't  you  speak  to  those  fellows  in  their 
own  forest  dialect  ?  I  thought  it  was  a  special  accom- 
plishment of  yours,  Mr  Waring." 

"Perhaps  I  have  my  reasons,  Douglas.  You  see, 
I've  had  my  ears  rather  wide  open  to-day.  They 
don't  know  yet,  at  least  I  fancy  they  don't,  that  any  of 
us  can  follow  their  forest  lingo  when  they  are  talking 
to  one  another.  Not  that  they  say  much  of  importance, 
though.  One  would  think  they  suspected  the  very 
trees  of  spying  on  them.  You  wear  a  belt,  don't  you  ? " 

"Wear  a  belt?    Yes.     Why?" 

Waring  was  taking  something  from  inside  his  white 
duck  jacket.  "I  want  you  to  carry  this  thing  while 
you're  up  at  Lekkom,"  he  said.  "It's  loaded  now, 
so  be  careful  with  it.  I'll  give  you  a  pocketful  more 
cartridges  in  a  moment.  You  need  not  be  scared. 
The  fact  is,  it's  a  sort  of  outside  unreasonable  pre- 
caution. If  there  had  been  more  time  I  should  have 

fixed  you  up  at  my  bungalow  in  spite  of  the  Rest-house 
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being  so  much  nearer  the  railway.  Of  course  Leith 
will  be  sleeping  there  as  well  as  O'Leary,  but  I  know 
you'll  hear  the  noise  of  that  crowd  when  you  are 
trying  to  get  to  sleep,  and  you  may  be  fancying  all 
kinds  of  things.  This  will  make  you  feel  more 
comfortable.  Treat  it  just  as  a  whim  of  mine.  I've 
another  for  myself  up  the  hill." 

They  had  left  the  trees  and  were  now  quite  in  the 
open,  with  the  ground  of  the  past  day's  sports  in  front 
of  them,  and  the  broad  path  that  led  up  the  hill  to  the 
magistrate's  residence  on  the  right.  In  front,  beyond 
the  clearing,  a  light  still  shone  from  one  of  the  Chinese 
kadays,  and  the  sound  of  a  gramophone  droned  out 
metallic  melody. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Waring,  shaking  the  other's  hand. 

"Good  night,"  Hallam  answered,  and  turned  to 
walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Rest-house,  while  Waring 
went  on  up  the  hill  towards  his  new  residence.  All 
was  silent  except  for  that  whining  gramophone  and 
the  sound  of  chanting  back  among  the  forest  trees. 
The  wooden  steps  creaked  as  he  mounted  to  the 
verandah.  The  holiday  spirit  had  evidently  disor- 
ganised the  servants,  for  the  long,  narrow  table  was 
still  strewn  with  broken  meats  and  unwashed  plates. 
Empty  bottles  and  glasses,  too,  were  all  over  the  place. 
One  started  rolling  as  his  foot  stumbled  against  it, 
and  he  watched  it  travel  in  a  curve  till  it  dropped  over 
the  edge  and  fell  with  a  little  dull  thud  upon  the  soft 
ground  below. 

There  was  a  row  of  doors  at  the  back  of  the  verandah 
giving  access  to  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  Rest-house 
— doors  latched  but  without  locks  to  them.  Hallam 
opened  that  of  the  room  which  had  been  allotted  to 
him,  and  put  his  large^sketch-book  down  beside  the 
case  which  contained  his  painting  panels.  He  took 
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some  flannels  from  his  suitcase,  threw  them  upon  the 
low  bedstead,  to  the  detriment  of  the  mosquito  curtains, 
and  went  out  again  to  lean  his  arms  on  the  railing  and 
look  out  at  the  moonlit  landscape. 

All  the  time  he  could  hear  the  chanting  rising  and 
falling  behind  there  among  the  forest  trees,  and  he 
thought  of  the  meaning  Waring  had  made  out  for 
him  of  one  of  the  chants  they  had  heard  an  hour 
or  two  earlier  when  the  women  were  singing  alone. 
To  him  it  had  merely  sounded  like  "Oh — oh — ooh — 
Kabe  Kabe  Kabe,"  but  Waring  had  explained  to  him 
that  they  were  taunting  the  men,  and  that  their  words 
meant,  "Once  you  used  to  get  heads,  but  the  Govern- 
ment now  forbids  it,  and  you  get  heads  no  longer!" 
What  a  night  it  had  been  following  upon  what  a  day ! 
The  arrival  of  the  new  district  magistrate,  George 
Waring,  had  indeed  been  celebrated  in  grand  style. 
For  a  couple  of  months  before,  the  word  had  gone 
through  the  forests  that  there  would  be  great  sports 
with  prizes,  for  which  all  native  tribes  might  compete, 
and  the  brown  people  had  come  in  from  far  and  near 
to  Lekkom. 

They  had  begun  early  in  the  morning  with  water 
sports  on  the  river — raft  races  of  the  Mooruts  and 
"gobang"  races  in  the  native  boats  so  called. 

What  scenes  for  the  artist,  with  coconut  palms  rising 
above  the  large-leaved  jack  trees,  and  higher  than  any 
palms,  the  beautiful  grey-trunked  durians!  Then  a 
great  sumpitan  contest  was  held — a  match  with  long 
blowpipes  like  those  Quix  had  shown  him  at  Sandelton, 
the  wooden  tubes  through  which  your  Moorut  sends 
the  tiny  arrow  dart  that  will  kill  at  eighty  or  a  hundred 
yards.  But  all  seemed  such  gay  fun  and  innocent 
excitement  that  it  would  surely  have  been  ludicrous 
to  think  of  danger. 
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Hallam  had  revelled  excitedly  at  what  he  felt  to  be 
such  a  lucky  peep  at  the  real  native  element,  which  of 
course  had  been  entirely  lacking  in  the  semi-military 
sports  at  Sandelton  among  the  Sikhs  and  Malays  of 
the  coast  town. 

They  were  little  people,  these  forest  folk,  the  men 
with  long  black  hair,  naked  save  for  the  chowat  or 
red  loin-cloth  tied  to  hang  in  a  tail  behind.  Most 
of  them  were  tattooed,  however,  and  had  had  their 
eyelashes  pulled  out.  Hallam  was  surprised  at  their 
skin  diseases.  More  handsome  he  thought  a  party 
of  Dyaks  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Sarawak, 
with  hoopoe  feather  in  a  kind  of  loose  turban. 

What  for  Hallam  was  by  far  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  fete  was  yet  to  come,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon  had  paled  to  insignificance 
beside  the  weird  fascination  of  the  scene  at  night 
round  the  swinging  platform  in  the  forest  which  the 
Mooruts  had  built  for  their  dancing.  Loads  of  cooked 
buffalo-meat  slung  on  poles  had  been  sent  to  the 
native  camps  as  a  much  prized  luxury  for  the  feast- 
ing, and  outside  the  dancing  platform,  just  under  the 
shelter  of  the  wider  spreading  roof  of  Nepah  palm, 
were  ranged  many  brown,  green,  and  buff  jars  of  tapi, 
the  rice  spirit.  At  one  side  there  was  a  lower  and 
fixed  platform  for  privileged  onlookers,  chiefs  of 
tribes  and  the  English  patrons.  The  latter  were 
each  expected  to  drink  tapi  ceremonially  with  one  of 
the  chiefs,  and  George  Waring  drank  with  Telapudin, 
the  head  chief  of  the  Lekkom  district.  They  stooped 
down  one  on  each  side  of  the  great  jar  and  drank 
staring  into  each  other's  eyes.  Two  green  bamboo 
shoots,  as  tubes  to  suck  from,  projected  from  the 
sunk  lid  of  the  jar,  and  between  these  tubes  a  small 
green  cross-piece  floated  in  that  part  of  the  liquor 
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above  the  loose  stopper  and  showed  the  quantity 
withdrawn.  Surely  at  last  George  Waring  might 
feel  satisfied  that  the  day  had  been  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful and  that  his  term  of  office  at  Lekkom  had  been 
inaugurated  with  omens  of  peace  and  goodwill! 
Their  foreheads  were  almost  touching!  How  George 
Waring  wished  he  could  read  clearly  the  thoughts 
behind  those  eyes  so  closely  gazing  deep  into  his  own ! 

The  dancing  platform  was  shaped  like  a  circular  plate, 
sloping  down  to  the  centre,  and  was  held  up  in  air  by 
bunches  of  short  poles  leaning  against  one  another  like 
a  stand  of  arms,  and  tied  together  at  the  meeting-point 
by  thongs  of  rattan.  Outside,  the  moonlight  was 
shining  brilliantly  on  palm  and  plantain,  but  under 
the  vast  gable  roof  there  was  a  gloom  only  somewhat 
relieved  by  six  small  lamps  hung  against  the  support- 
ing poles.  The  space  between  the  side  dais  and  the 
dancing  platform  in  the  centre  was  filled  with  a  con- 
stantly moving  crowd.  The  platform  sank  towards 
the  middle  even  without  the  weight  of  the  dancers,  and 
with  them  it  sagged  like  a  sheet  with  a  load  in  it.  Some 
Mooruts  squatting  or  perched  along  the  edges  helped 
with  their  weight  to  keep  it  more  horizontal. 

The  dancers  chanted  all  the  while,  and  each  group 
changed  after  five  or  ten  minutes  with  others  from 
below.  At  times  all  the  outside  ring  were  women. 
The  light  fell  upon  the  rich  brown  limbs,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  weird  cry  went  up  from  all  the  crowd, 
including  the  people  outside  and  beneath  the  canopy 
of  the  roof — a  strange  noise  like  the  yelping  of  a  pack 
of  wolves. 

A  dozen  square  bottles  of  gin  were  brought  in  to  the 
chiefs'  platform  to  supplement  the  topi. 

"Where  did  that  stuff  come  from?"  George  Waring 
asked  angrily.  He  had  been  watching  Hallam  Douglas 
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busy  with  a  sketch-book  while  they  both  sat  upon  the 
dais  with  the  chiefs. 

"That's  all  right,  Waring;  do  'em  good  once  in  a 
way,"  said  Christian  Leith  a  little  farther  along  the 
dais,  biting  the  end  off  a  new  cheroot.  He  was  a  big, 
heavily  built  man,  with  a  wide  reputation  for  hard 
drinking.  Many  a  time  on  the  Getang  tobacco  estate, 
which  for  some  years  he  had  managed  so  successfully,  he 
had  bullied  his  assistants  for  not  being  up  to  their  work 
in  the  early  morning  after  they  had  spent  a  night  carousing 
at  his  own  bungalow.  There  wasn't  a  man  in  the  Com- 
pany's territory  he  could  not  drink  under  the  table. 

"Nonsense,  Mr  Leith;  it's  the  worst  thing  possible 
on  top  of  all  this  tapi.  Mr  Rogers,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  this  ? " 

"Brownsword  ordered  it  months  ago,  Mr  Waring — 
they've  always  had  it  before.  I  had  no  idea  you  would 
object  or  I  would  not  have  had  it  given  out.  Shall  I 
have  it  taken  back  to  the  stores  ? " 

"Taken  back?  Of  course  not — look  at  their  eyes, 
man!  It's  too  late  now,  but  there'll  be  no  more  gin 
given  to  natives  while  I'm  in  this  district — that  I 
swear.  Just  make  sure,  if  you  please,  Mr  Rogers, 
there's  no  more  coming  out  to  the  camp." 

The  assistant  magistrate  stepped  down  from  the  dais 
and  went  into  the  moonlight  to  carry  out  his  senior's 
instructions.  He  fully  sympathised  with  Waring's  atti- 
tude, and  although  it  was  his  fault  the  gin  had  been 
given  out  from  the  stores,  he  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  ordering  it  in  the  first  instance.  Rogers  was  a 
moderate,  reasonable  little  man  who  had  long  enough 
suffered  under  Brownsword's  regime,  and  was  only  too 
eager  where  he  knew  George  Waring's  wishes  to  follow 
them  implicitly.  His  recent  senior  had,  he  was  fond 
of  declaring,  nothing  distinguished  about  him  or  his 
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family,  whereas  Colonel  Rupert  Waring,  having  been 
with  General  Havelock  in  the  advance  on  Cawnpore 
and  included  in  the  end  pages  of  Burke's  Peerage, 
covered  his  son  with  the  fringe  of  nobility. 

Hallam  was  still  busy  at  his  sketching,  thoroughly 
roused  by  the  weird  nature  of  the  scene. 

The  chiefs  smoked  in  silence,  rarely  speaking,  and 
from  their  pipes  grey  wreaths  rose  languidly,  to  gather 
under  the  roof  in  a  floating  cloud.  Here  and  there 
upon  the  floor  groups  of  native  people,  full  fed  and 
half  drunken,  rolled  together,  squalidly  merry.  Hallam 
thought  of  paintings  of  Dutch  Kermesse  for  com- 
parison, but  on  the  dais  there  was  no  squalid  mirth. 
Imperturbable,  and  not  without  some  dignity,  the  chiefs 
smoked  on,  gazing  for  the  most  part  at  the  dancing 
platform,  but  sometimes  letting  their  eyes  rest  in 
wondering  scrutiny  upon  the  white  man  on  the  chair 
and  his  wide  brow  that  covered  thoughts  impenetrable 
as  their  own. 

How  Miss  Castle  would  love  to  have  been  there! 
thought  Hallam;  but  if  she  had  been,  how  could  she, 
any  more  than  he  himself,  help  admiring  Waring's  fine 
fair  head  and  the  square,  silent  strength  of  him !  After 
all,  it  was  more  satisfactory  to  think  of  her  at  Sandelton. 
Since  the  revelation  of  the  doctor,  Hallam  had  given 
George  Waring  deeper  and  more  serious  consideration, 
and  was  far  from  denying  the  charm  which  was  in  itself 
more  attractive  to  Hallam  than  it  was  to  Quix.  His 
volatile  and  quickly  appreciative  nature  had  been 
strongly  drawn  to  this  man  during  their  days  and 
nights  together  on  the  Osprey.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  few  hours  under  the  stars  of  a  tropic  night,  far  from  all 
others  of  their  race,  to  draw  two  Englishmen  together. 
The  very  heat  makes  them  more  readily  discard  outer 
defences  of  formal  intercourse,  and  several  times 
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Hallam  had  been  near  telling  his  companion  of  his  love 
for  Miss  Castle,  and  it  was  only  because  Waring  himself 
had  always  edged  away  from  the  subject  that  he  had  not 
done  so. 

Now  that  he  knew  his  companion  of  the  few  days 
before  was  in  truth  a  rival  in  his  keenest  aspiration,  he 
was  no  less  ready  to  yield  him  full  measure  of  admira- 
tion, but  rather  felt  it  the  more  clearly  the  closer  the 
scrutiny  he  applied.  Well,  the  next  move  would  be 
with  him  now.  Waring  was  settled  at  Lekkom,  and  the 
next  morning  he,  Hallam,  would  be  going  back  to 
Sandelton,  with  the  run  of  Government  House  for  some 
days  till  he  moved  on  to  paint  another  district.  He 
must  make  the  most  of  his  chances.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  opportunity — perhaps  walks  in  the  forest,  a 
picnic  to  an  up-country  market  along  another  river, 
and  of  course  there  would  be  long  talks  on  the  balcony 
of  an  evening.  He  felt  almost  sorry  for  George  Waring 
— such  a  man — still  it  was  a  very  good  thing  he  had 
been  moved  out  of  the  way. 

"What's  that  ? "  he  said,  as  he  became  aware  that  the 
man  who  was  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  was  speaking 
to  him. 

"Douglas,  you'll  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  of  course, 
but  I'm  going  up  the  hill  now.  I  hope  you  find  things 
comfortable  in  the  Rest-house.  Mr  Leith,  get  O'Leary 
in  with  you  when  you  leave  this  crowd.  They'll  go  on 
all  night,  you  know,  and  he's  more  than  half-seas  over 
already." 

Hallam  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I'd  no  idea  it  was  so 
late,  Mr  Waring.  I  shall  go  now  if  you  are  leaving  ; 
not  sorry  to  turn  in." 

"Well,  come  along  with  me.  I'd  like  a  word  with 
you  outside.  Good  night,  Leith.  Rogers,  I'm  going 
up  to  the  bungalow.  Good  night." 
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And  then  it  was  that  Waring  had  taken  him  out  into 
the  moonlight  and  given  him  the  revolver  he  was  now 
feeling  under  his  coat  as  he  leaned  upon  the  railing  of 
the  Rest-house  verandah.  What  the  devil  could  Waring 
have  meant  about  keeping  his  ears  open  all  day,  and  the 
Mooruts  saying  nothing  of  importance  and  behaving 
as  if  they  feared  the  trees  were  spying  on  them  ? 

Against  the  shadows  under  the  trees,  in  the  direction 
of  the  native  camps  and  the  dancing,  he  noticed  just 
then  a  white  figure  lurching  with  the  awkward  move- 
ments of  a  drunken  man.  As  he  stared  hard  he  made 
out  a  darker  figure  a  little  in  advance  of  the  white  one. 
A  volley  of  English  oaths  now  came  to  his  ears,  and  he 
saw  that  the  man  in  the  white  ducks  was  no  other  than 
Dennis  O'Leary,  who  had  come  up  from  Sandelton  in 
charge  of  the  band.  O'Leary  was  one  of  those  men 
quite  unable  to  stand  more  than  a  few  glasses  of  spirit 
without  getting  quarrelsome.  Fully  conscious  of  his 
weakness,  he  usually  kept  a  rigid  moderation,  even  when 
laughed  at  for  his  abstemiousness.  One  or  two  serious 
scrapes  had  made  him  permanently  alive  to  his  danger, 
and  he  had  turned  a  distant  admiration  of  the  Governor's 
daughter  to  an  attitude  of  protection,  thinking  of  Quix 
as  a  kind  of  patron  saint  whose  worship  would  be 
sullied  by  any  backsliding  on  the  part  of  her  devotee. 
Now,  however,  he  had  fairly  broken  loose.  He  had 
been  drinking  more  or  less  all  day,  and  before  dinner, 
which  had  been  late  in  the  serving,  Leith  had  plied 
him  with  a  preposterous  succession  of  "gin  pites." 
He  was  now  bullying  an  apparently  inoffensive  Moorut. 

Hal  lam  Douglas,  even  after  such  a  short  stay  in 
Sabah,  was  already  alive  to  the  folly  of  any  white  man 
making  himself  despicable  in  native  eyes,  and  hurried 
down  again  from  the  verandah,  striding  rapidly  over 
the  grass.  He  had  heard  Waring's  injunction  to  Leith 
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to  keep  an  eye  upon  O'Leary,  but  the  planter  had 
evidently  neglected  his  charge. 

"What's  up,  O'Leary?"  Hallam  asked. 

"Don't  you  come  interfering  with  me.  This 
beastly  Moorut's  as  drunk  as  a  f-fish.  If  I  could  f-find 
my  men  I'd  have  him  put  in  the  stocks,  but  the  swine 
are  all  drunk — every  man  of  'em." 

"  Come  along,  O'Leary;  better  leave  the  fellow  alone. 
Come  along  to  the  Rest-house.  It's  time  we  all  went 
to  sleep." 

Hallam  was  slipping  his  arm  through  the  other's, 
but  O'Leary  flung  him  off,  exclaiming  with  more 
oaths,  "Sure  an'  I'm  going  to  make  that  devil  taste 
ginger.  Leave  me  alone,  I  tell  you,  or  it'll  be  the 
w- worse  for  you." 

For  some  reason  the  Moorut,  instead  of  hurrying 
out  of  the  way,  cowered  a  few  paces  off  as  if  uncertain 
in  which  direction  to  go. 

"Shut  up,  O'Leary;  you  shan't  touch  the  man. 
There'll  be  no  end  of  trouble  if  you  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  with  the  natives." 

Furious  at  this  last  remark,  the  Irishman  was  rushing 
at  the  Moorut  with  a  cane  he  was  carrying,  when  Hallam 
closed  with  him,  thinking,  if  he  thought  at  all,  it  would 
be  easy  to  hold  back  a  man  so  thoroughly  drunk.  To 
his  surprise,  however,  his  grip  was  answered  by  one  of 
iron,  which  stung  him  to  put  out  his  utmost  strength. 
They  swayed  together,  and  for  half  a  minute  it  seemed 
as  if  O'Leary,  who  was  really  the  stronger  man  of  the 
two,  would  get  the  better  of  his  opponent.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  turn,  both  went  crash  to  the  ground, 
the  Irishman  underneath.  At  this  moment  Leith  and 
Rogers  came  on  the  scene,  and  as  the  two  wrestlers 
got  on  their  feet  again,  stood  between  them. 

A  long  parley  followed,  or  rather  a  tedious  wrangle. 
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O'Leary  swore  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  sleep 
under  the  same  roof  as  Hallam  Douglas,  and  in  the  end 
Leith,  who  said  he  was  going  up  to  Rogers'  house  to 
finish  the  night  with  a  game  of  poker,  persuaded  this 
very  ungallant  captain  of  the  band  to  go  with  them, 
as  Rogers  promised  him  a  shake-down  in  one  of  his 
rooms.  The  Moorut  had  meantime  disappeared,  and 
Hallam  once  more  returned  to  the  Rest-house. 

The  light  outside  rather  accentuated  the  darkness  of 
his  room,  and  as  he  had  used  all  his  matches  and  could 
find  no  more,  he  was  unable  to  light  the  paraffin  lamp. 
He  put  Waring's  revolver  under  his  pillow,  undressed, 
and,  groping,  got  into  his  pyjamas  and  lay  down, 
terribly  weary  with  the  long  exhausting  day  and  the 
excitement  of  the  last  incident.  Sleep  proved  a  fickle 
friend,  however,  and  shunned  him,  so  that  after  a 
few  minutes  of  keeping  his  ears  closed,  Hallam  was 
lying  in  alert,  nervous  tension,  torturingly  alive  to 
the  strange  sounds  that,  muffled  by  the  intervening 
trees,  reached  him  from  the  native  camps  and  the 
dancing  platform.  Why  wasn't  the  Chinaman  there 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  inmates  of  the  Rest- 
house  ?  Probably  he  had  gone  over  to  some  friends  at 
the  kadays  on  the  other  side  of  the  sports  ground,  and 
was  gambling  there  some  of  the  tips  he  had  already 
received  from  the  visitors.  No  one — not  a  living 
soul  on  the  place  except  himself!  Of  course  it  was 
possible  the  Chinaman  was  asleep  in  the  kitchen 
quarters.  Hallam's  head  was  throbbing,  and  the 
isolation  seemed  to  grow  intolerable.  He  would  see 
whether  the  Chinaman  was  there  after  all.  He  rose 
from  his  bed  and,  going  through  the  partition  that 
divided  his  room  from  the  bathroom  behind  it,  he 
leaned  out  from  this  and  shouted  towards  the  outhouse 
kitchen — shouted  several  times. 
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He  had  been  quite  used  for  years  to  sleeping  alone 
in  his  own  rooms.  Surely  he  was  not  feeling  fear? 
He  began  to  play  with  the  subject  in  his  mind,  re- 
membering how  easy  it  was  to  get  into  a  state  of 
unreasonable  panic.  He  remembered  all  kinds  of 
things — occasions  when  he  had  felt  suddenly  afraid 
without  any  plausible  reason.  Once  in  the  studio, 
when  he  had  had  to  work  at  a  drawing  half  through 
a  winter  night,  he  had  suddenly  seen  the  reflection  of 
flames  from  the  fire  in  a  picture  glass  half  hidden  by 
things  leaning  against  it  on  the  floor.  He  remembered 
how  his  hair  had  crisped  on  his  forehead  as  it  seemed 
to  him  that  flames  were  flickering  up  from  the  ground, 
and  the  thought  of  the  studio  recalled  that  night  of  the 
Ruggles  murder,  and  the  waking  hours  after  Jimmy 
Palestine  had  been  taken  away  by  Miss  Castle. 

But  he  must  be  careful,  he  must  keep  a  grip  on  him- 
self somehow.  Suppose  those  forest  people — after 
all,  it  was  not  many  years  since  they  had  been  head 
hunters,  indeed  some  still  were  if  tales  he  had  heard 
were  true.  Leith  had  told  him  an  instance  only  six 

months  ago.     What  chance  would  he ?     But  this 

kind  of  dread  was  insidious;  in  the  tropics  Europeans 
easily  let  things  get  on  their  nerves.  He  would  make 
himself  think  of  Miss  Castle.  She  was  plucky  enough ! 
What  was  that  tale  about  the  man  that  was  postmaster- 
general  now  at  Sandelton  and  his  wife  ?  Not  long 
after  they  had  come  out  they  had  heard  noises  one 
night  in  the  bungalow,  and  fearful  of  their  lives,  they 
got  down  from  their  verandah  and  scrambled  through 
the  bush,  just  as  they  were,  in  their  night-things,  to 
the  nearest  neighbours,  his  wife  so  torn  that  he  had  to 
shout  for  a  rug  to  be  thrown  down  first  to  cover  her 
nakedness,  and  all  because  there  was  some  squabble 
among  their  own  servants! 
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No,  he  must  think  of  Miss  Castle  and  success  with 
his  painting,  but  the  night  of  that  murder  in  Roulier's 
Studios  kept  step  now  with  every  thought  of  Miss 
Castle — how  he  had  lain  awake  thinking  about  the 
body  in  that  neighbouring  room,  wondering  how  it 
looked. 

He  rushed  over  the  intervening  bit  of  ground  and 
hammered  with  his  fists  on  the  wooden  kitchen  shed, 
shouting  again  for  the  Chinaman.  The  noise  from  the 
dancing  was  clearer  now — he  could  hear  the  rhythmic 
chanting  again,  and  then  another  great  shout,  and  he 
turned  to  go  back  up  the  steps  to  return  to  his  room 
through  the  bathroom  again.  Suppose  anyone  had 
come  up  the  other  way?  They  might  have  entered 
his  room  while  he  was  out  of  it — might  be  lurking 
there  even  now !  He  peered  in  the  darkness  from  the 
open  door  of  the  bathroom.  Why  had  Waring 
suddenly  given  him  that  revolver?  He  must  have 
had  some  idea  of  danger  or  he  never  would  have  done 
such  a  thing.  A  creeping  chill  passed  over  his  whole 
body — there  was  danger  then,  and — heavens !  he  had 
left  the  revolver  under  his  pillow.  But  he  dared  not 
go  back  for  it.  He  tried  to  tell  himself  that  with  the 
new  plan  that  was  in  his  head  there  was  no  possible 
need  of  it.  He  would  not  stay  here  alone  in  the  Rest- 
house;  he  would  slip  out  now  at  once  and  get  up  to 
Waring's  bungalow  on  the  top  of  the  little  hill.  He 
might  have  thought  of  that  before,  but  it  was  not  too 
late.  Even  if  Waring  was  asleep  it  would  not  matter; 
he  wouldn't  mind  being  waked  up,  and  the  rest  of 
the  night  would  soon  pass.  It  could  not  be  very  long 
now  till  daylight.  The  path  narrowed  a  bit  half-way 
up,  but  he  was  sure  he  would  find  it  right  enough,  and, 
after  all,  anything  was  better  than  lying  alone  listening 
to  that  infernal  chanting.  So  once  more  he  went  down 
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the  steps  at  the  back  of  the  bathroom,  and  walking  out 
into  the  moonlight,  started  at  a  trot  over  the  grass  to 
where  a  wide  path  led  up  through  the  jungle.  It  would 
narrow  presently,  he  knew,  but  he  would  not  lose  it. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  trees  his  heart  beat  violently, 
and  he  started  running  again  though  it  was  so  uphill. 
When  he  slackened  presently,  perforce  out  of  breath, 
he  had  already  tripped  once  or  twice  over  stubs  of 
bushes  and  had  bruised  his  shoulder  against  a  jack 
tree.  The  darkness  here  was  much  more  dense 
than  he  had  expected.  Once  he  fell  right  over,  and 
now  was  not  quite  certain  whether  when  he  had  got 
on  his  feet  again  he  had  really  kept  on  in  the  same 
direction  or  not.  Yet  the  whole  distance  through  this 
belt  of  wood  was  short  enough.  He  shuddered 
horribly  as  one  foot,  from  which  he  had  already  lost 
the  canvas  shoe,  trod  into  some  slithering  live  thing 
that  squirmed  under  it.  Panic  came  then,  quick  and 
terrible,  like  some  nine-tailed  whip  lashLig  exposed 
nerves.  He  stumbled  headlong,  tearing  face  and  limbs 
against  branches  and  barbed  thongs.  Then,  pitched 
by  a  fresh  stumble  into  dense  thicket,  breathing 
stertorously,  moving  one  knee  convulsively  against 
a  branch  too  thick  to  push  aside,  he  remained  in 
the  same  spot  unable  to  make  any  progress.  Blindly 
he  struck  with  his  arms,  and  as  strength  failed  and 
the  force  of  his  mind  as  well  as  body  relaxed,  he  felt 
lithe  thumb-thick  ropes  winding  slowly  round  him. 
Before  he  realised  what  had  happened  he  was  bound  by 
cruel,  curling  whips  and  thongs  of  rotang  that  moved 
in  response  to  that  mysterious  force  of  life  that  compels 
action  in  forms  not  yet  called  creatures,  more  elemental 
than  the  animal  kingdom  and  without  either  instinct 
or  understanding. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  Osprey  was  not  the  only  steam-launch  in  Sandelton 
Harbour,  although  it  was  the  largest,  on  that  recent 
morning  of  alarums  and  excursions.  Less  than  an 
hour  after  the  Governor  had  started  up  the  river  for 
Lekkom  with  the  military  contingent,  Quix,  with 
astute  and  indeed  ruthless  determination,  having  left 
her  mother  in  her  room  trying  to  get  a  little  rest  before 
the  hotter  part  of  the  day,  had  gone  straight  to  her 
dear  doctor  and  persuaded  that  too  soft-hearted 
gentleman  to  follow  with  her  at  once  as  a  special 
ambulance  corps  to  supplement  the  very  doubtful 
efficiency  of  Major  Canning's  surgeon.  Once  his 
scruples  as  to  complicity  in  Quix's  pursuit  of  danger 
had  been  overcome — which  was  no  easy  matter — 
Dr  Dowell  could  become  himself  persuasive,  and 
he  practically  commandeered  a  rubber  estate's  launch 
which  happened  to  be  waiting  with  steam  up  to  take 
him  one  of  his  monthly  inspection  visits  to  the  coolies 
in  the  estate  hospital. 

They  reached  Lekkom  just  while  a  council  was  being 
held  on  the  verandah  of  the  Rest-house  about  the 
disappearance  of  Hallam  Douglas.  The  district  magis- 
trate's bungalow  was  more  distant  from  the  centre,  and 
for  the  third  time  Sir  Richard  and  the  others  had  been 
making  a  thorough  search  of  the  Rest  house  as  the  place 
from  which  the  young  artist  had  disappeared. 

The  Governor,  his  large  solar  topee  laid  on  the 

table  before  him,  sat  in  the  one  .upright  chair  ;    the 
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others,  Major  Canning,  Rogers,  Leith,  and  O'Leary, 
on  the  broad  wooden  arms  of  the  chaises-longues  which 
more  properly  exemplified  the  hospitable  character  of 
the  building.  Waring  alone  was  on  his  feet.  Restless 
and  anxious,  he  moved  up  and  down  on  the  fringe  of 
the  gathering,  looking  out  every  other  minute  for  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  search  parties  now  scouring 
the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  never  known  what  had  been  the  plan  of 
attack  against  the  Englishmen  arranged  to  take  place 
at  Lekkom  in  the  early  hours  of  that  morning,  but  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  there  had  been  two  strongly 
opposed  parties  among  the  natives,  and  that  just  as 
the  leaders  of  rebellion  ordered  a  general  move  against 
the  houses  of  the  settlement,  they  were  themselves 
attacked  by  a  hostile  faction  which  had  schemed  to 
indulge  a  long-suppressed  private  feud  of  their  own 
under  the  safe  excuse  of  protecting  their  British  rulers. 
To  have  betrayed  the  plans  of  rebellion  beforehand 
would  have  baulked  them  of  their  own  proper  revenge, 
which  would  never  in  a  vicarious  form  have  satisfied 
the  needs  of  the  blood  feud. 

When  Sir  Richard  Castle  with  the  major  and  his 
men  had  landed  from  the  Osprey  on  the  river  bank, 
still  strewn  with  the  paraphernalia  of  the  previous 
day's  sports,  instead  of  the  rhythmic  chanting  of  the 
dancers,  the  screams  and  raucous  cries  of  a  general 
murderous  melee  had  reached  them  from  the  direction 
of  the  native  camps. 

Once  again  in  the  history  of  North  Borneo  the 
diversity  of  tribal  interests,  the  difficulty  of  effective 
combination,  and  the  crucial  impossibility  of  concerted 
action  had  rendered  conspiracy  abortive  and  caused 
the  vain  attempts  of  the  disaffected  to  recoil  sharply 
against  themselves. 
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Putting  his  men  at  the  double,  Major  Canning,  who 
knew  the  ground,  was  quickly  within  range  of  the 
natives  already  confused  in  their  own  struggle,  and  now 
utterly  confounded  at  this  sudden  display  of  unexpected 
forces.  To  them  it  was  as  if  an  army  of  demons  or 
phantom  spirits  had  sprung  from  the  ground,  been 
shaken  out  of  the  tree-tops,  or  materialised  out  of  the 
insubstantial  air. 

"  Hantu !  Hantu ! "  they  screamed  in  terror.  A  few 
Mooruts  were  shot  in  the  first  volley,  and  all  the  rest 
either  made  instant  and  abject  submission,  or  disap- 
peared into  the  dense  forest  wilderness,  where  the 
world  appeared  to  close  behind  them. 

Then,  like  a  sickness  gathering  in  maleficent  power 
from  minute  to  minute  and  making  the  heart  of  every 
Britisher  feverish  with  impotent  rage,  had  come  a  little 
while  afterwards  the  realisation  of  Hallam  Douglas's 
disappearance.  What  were  their  thirty  prisoners 
against  the  one  white  brother?  It  was  the  kind  of 
moment  when  in  the  breast  of  the  Englishman  pride 
of  race  glows  to  a  white  heat,  fusing  all  the  gradual 
accretions  of  ages  of  civilisation  to  add  to  its  own 
intensity.  Reprisal  against  the  prisoners  was  soon 
the  demand  that  confronted  Sir  Richard  Castle. 
Major  Canning  could  not  act  without  the  Governor's 
authority,  and  on  that  wooden  verandah,  in  a  clearing 
of  the  Bornean  forest,  the  voice  of  calm,  steadfast  faith 
in  ideals,  backed  by  stern  resolution  and  determined 
courage,  alone  saved  his  compatriots  from  the  disgrace 
that  anger  breeds. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "let  us  not  forget 
the  trust  we  hold,  or  stain  it  by  any  unjust  act." 

Had  the  men  been  English  as  well  as  their  masters, 
it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  hold  them  in,  but 
with  the  Sikhs  their  good  qualities  as  soldiers  were  not 
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marred  here  by  that  excess  of  racial  feeling  which 
stirred  the  blood  of  their  commander.  At  a  word  from 
Major  Canning  they  would  have  gone  through  a  burn- 
ing forest  in  obedience  to  orders,  but  their  perfect 
discipline  was  in  no  way  unbalanced.  For  the  present 
the  prisoners  were  safe — and,  more  than  that,  at  Sir 
Richard's  suggestion  five  of  their  number  were  re- 
leased to  aid  in  the  search  for  the  missing  artist,  they 
being  promised,  in  the  event  of  his  being  found,  the 
right  of  choosing  five  more  from  the  prisoners  for 
immediate  freedom. 

The  shrewdness  of  this  plan  was  rewarded  an  hour 
later  when  Hallam  was  discovered  unconscious,  but 
yet  alive,  and  the  naive  delight  of  the  released  men 
found  voluble  expression.  Before  Dr  Dowell  saw  his 
patient  these  forest  people  had  applied  to  the  lacera- 
tions juice  of  a  climbing  plant  well  known  to  them  for 
its  healing  properties.  But  the  torn,  inert  body  was 
a  sorry  sight,  and  when  consciousness  returned  to  the 
tortured  brain  it  was  but  to  pass  quickly  into  the 
delirium  of  fever. 

"  Strange  that  a  man  should  know  so  little  of  his  own 
illness!"  Hallam  had  said  several  times.  "I  really 
remember  hardly  anything  about  it." 

"The  dog  it  was  that  died,"  said  Dr  Dowell.  "That 
rotang  will  never  catch  another  victim,  artist  or  other- 
wise. The  Governor  had  had  the  whole  piece  cleared, 
and  the  new  Rest-house  is  to  be  built  as  a  permanent 
memorial." 

The  doctor  had  gone  back  to  Sandelton  more  than 
a  week  now,  and  every  day  Hallam  was  growing 
stronger. 

"This  is  the  most  perfect  happiness  I  can  imagine," 
Hallam  was  saying  as  he  lay  on  the  balcony  in  the 
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comfortable  returning  strength  of  convalescence. 
He  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  Quix,  his  beloved, 
while  she  sat  beside  him  with  the  book  she  had  been 
reading  to  him  upon  her  knees,  and  gazed  dreamily 
out  over  the  grass  that  quivered  in  the  heat  haze.  It 
was  an  hour  when  impressive  calm  pervades  alike 
forest  and  open  ground.  Not  a  sound  betrayed  the 
presence  of  life,  and  yet  the  air  was  filled  with  an 
indefinable  sense  of  suspended  animation. 

"Everything  seems  asleep  peacefully,"  said  Hallam. 
"It  is  silence  without  any  horror  of  desolation,  as  if 
the  world  had  a  smile  upon  parted  lips  ready  for  joyful 
awakening." 

"Dearest!"  Quix  answered  aloud,  remarking  to 
herself,  with  that  inveterate  habit  of  quick  thought  she 
inherited  from  her  father,  how  strangely  impossible  it 
seemed  for  any  two  people,  however  fond  they  might 
be  of  one  another,  to  have  precisely  the  same  thought. 
Happy  indeed  she  was,  dancing  attendance  on  her 
lover,  thrice  happy  in  his  very  helplessness  that  gave 
her  easy  opportunity  for  satisfying  so  many  little 
needs.  Ever  since  Sir  Richard  had  returned  to 
Sandelton,  Lady  Castle  had  left  her  as  often  as  she 
liked  in  unrestricted  freedom,  with  the  young  artist 
they  had  both  helped  to  nurse  back  to  life.  And  surely 
to  be  alone  with  him,  listening  now  to  the  rambling  talk 
his  love  and  his  returning  strength  suggested,  was  a 
blissful  interlude — but  oh !  this  talk  of  nature  in  a  sleep 
of  innocence !  To  her,  ever  since  the  sudden  horror  of 
a  fortnight  ago,  when  Hallam  was  found,  the  forest 
itself,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  source  of  passionate, 
strange  delights,  had  become  suddenly  all  sinister  and 
infinitely  cruel.  "And  I  did  love  it  so,"  she  said 
slowly  to  herself,  gazing  out  again  at  the  great  wall  of 
verdure.  She  thought  of  her  delight,  on  many  an 
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expedition  with  her  father,  in  the  very  darkness  of  it, 
and  in  the  stray  sunbeams  piercing  the  green  vault  of 
the  upper  masses  of  foliage  to  shoot  their  way  across 
the  moist  hot  air. 

It  was  with  her  as  with  a  sailor  who  had  grown 
passionately  fond  of  the  sea  in  all  its  moods  till  suddenly 
confronted  with  a  floating  corpse,  in  the  features  of 
which  he  recognises  his  dearest  loved. 

That  morning  Quix  and  Hallam  had  been  amusing 
themselves  with  rifle  practice  at  a  little  target  fixed  on 
the  trunk  of  a  jack  tree.  The  guns  were  even  now  on 
a  rack  in  the  verandah. 

"Didn't  Waring  say  he  would  look  in  this  after- 
noon ? "  Hallam  was  saying. 

"  Yes,  and  what's  more,  he'll  be  here  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  can  see  him  coming  down  the  hill  now.  Oh !  Hallam ! 
Look  at  that  man! "  Quix  exclaimed  in  horror. 

George  Waring  was  being  watched  by  other  eyes  than 
theirs.  A  Doosen,  standing  between  the  tree-trunks 
not  far  from  their  practice  target,  was  raising  a  sumpitan 
to  his  lips  and  appeared  to  be  deliberately  aiming  at 
the  district  officer,  from  whom  he  was  himself  hidden. 

While  Hallam  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  stared  at  the 
brown-skinned  creature,  Quix,  with  deft  rapidity, 
sprang  to  the  gun  rack,  took  steady  and  deliberate  aim, 
and  the  little  brown  man  dropped  without  a  cry  as  a 
poisoned  dart,  inadequately  blown  by  his  last  arrested 
breath,  fell  short  in  the  grass  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
George  Waring,  who  stopped  suddenly  at  hearing  the 
crack  of  a  rifle. 

"Remember — you  fired — you  saved  him,  Hallam," 
Quix  cried  excitedly,  laying  the  gun  across  her  lover's 
knees.  She  was  quaking  violently  now,  and  cold  sweat 
beads  moistened  her  forehead. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Quix?" 
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"It's  impossible  to  talk  now.  He  will  be  here  in 
a  minute.  Besides,  I  must  run  out  to  meet  him. 
Hallam,  I  trust  you,  remember — he  must  always  think 
it  was  you  who  fired  that  shot.  The  excitement  has 
tired  you,  and  you  must  just  stay  in  your  chair  now  till 
we  come." 

She  was  gone  before  Hallam  could  expostulate — 
gone  to  meet  the  man  whose  life  she  had  snatched  from 
the  primitive  spite  of  a  savage. 

George  Waring  was  loved  by  the  native  people  of 
other  districts  but  he  had  not  been  long  enough  at 
Lekkom  for  his  sympathetic  understanding  to  be  known 
there.  His  would-be  murderer  was  the  brother  of  a 
man  who  had  been  killed  in  the  recent  fighting,  a  fact 
which  was  never  discovered.  The  motive  was  one  of 
purely  personal  revenge  against  the  power  of  which 
Waring  was  the  local  representative,  and  what  appeared 
significant  of  a  dangerous  feeling  still  alive  among  the 
forest  folk  was  but  the  fruit  of  private  blood  feud. 

To  Hallam,  Quix's  attitude  was  bewildering.  What 
reason  could  she  possibly  have  for  concealing  her  own 
splendid  plucky  alertness,  or  for  putting  him  in  what 
he  considered  a  most  annoying  false  position.  Pre- 
tend in  the  very  presence  of  the  heroine  that  he  had 
saved  Waring's  life?  It  was  preposterous!  Could  it 
be  that  in  spite  of  her  bravery  she  was  afraid  of  re- 
prisals from  the  natives?  It  was  not  the  better  part 
of  Hallam's  mind  that  prompted  such  a  suggestion, 
and  he  dismissed  it  as  unworthy — but  here  was  Waring 
speaking  to  him  as  he  mounted  the  wooden  steps  of  the 
verandah. 

"A  clean  shot,  Douglas !  You've  saved  my  life,  and 
may  I  never  forget  it!"  He  was  striding  up  to  the 
invalid's  chair  and  grasped  Hallam's  hand  in  a  crushing 

grip- 
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"All  right,  old  man.     I'm  glad  he  didn't  get  you." 

"Lie  back,  Mr  Douglas.  The  excitement  has  tired 
him,  Mr  Waring,"  said  Quix,  taking  away  the  rifle  from 
Hallam's  knees  and  putting  it  back  in  the  gun  rack. 

"I  must  admit  now  the  Governor  showed  his  sense 
ordering  them  to  be  kept  loaded,"  Waring  went  on  half- 
musing.  "I  can't  think  what  it  means.  I  must  not 
stop  now,  men  must  be  posted.  I'll  send  a  couple  to 
keep  watch  here.  Miss  Castle,  don't  leave  the  Rest- 
house  for  the  present.  I  must  send  off  some  message 
and  will  come  over  again  in  an  hour  or  so  and  take  you 
along  to  Lady  Castle.  As  for  you,  my  boy,  just  take 
it  easy  and  get  a  snooze  if  you  can — you've  done  your 
day's  work." 

Again  he  grasped  Hallam's  hand  and  in  a  lower  voice 
added,  "I'm  grateful  for  it,"  and  without  more  words 
went  down  the  steps  and  across  the  green-sward 
towards  the  little  Court-house. 

"Yes.  I'm  grateful  for  it,"  he  thought  as  he  turned 
his  back  upon  his  preserver,  "but  it's  an  odd  fate  that 
should  make  me  owe  my  life  to  the  man  that  is  collar- 
ing my  happiness.  Confound  him,  I  wish  it  had  been 
anybody  else!  I'd  no  idea  he  was  such  a  good  shot 
either.  If  it  had  been  Quix  herself  now — she's  a 
demon  with  any  sort  of  gun.  There's  one  thing — 
she's  genuinely  happy  at  my  escape.  I  have  never 
seen  her  so  much  moved  before.  She  is  fond  of  me — 
but  she's  too  young  to  understand  herself,  and  this 
fellow  has  just  swept  her  off  her  feet.  His  illness 
clinched  it,  of  course.  Well,  well,  I'm  to  play  guardian 
angel  to  them  both  now,  I  suppose.  If  only  I  didn't 
love  her  quite  so  much  it  would  be  easier." 

He  was  giving  orders  now  for  the  little  brown  man's 
body  to  be  brought  in.  "I  was  too  old  a  friend  to 
have  any  chance  at  the  time  when  she  was  ready  to  fall 
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in  love  herself.  Perhaps  this  fellow  was  not  really 
attracted  to  her  either  when  they  first  met  in  England. 
That's  more  than  likely.  Quix  would  have  wanted 
the  young  huntress  role — shied  at  pursuit — yes,  she 
has  looked  upon  him  and  found  him  desirable,  and 
flung  herself  at  him,  an  unconscious  victim,  fancying 
herself  conqueror.  That  would  be  Quix  all  over." 
But  now  Waring  ceased  his  musings  and  resolutely 
tackled  the  problem  of  local  danger  to  English  hearts 
at  Lekkom  in  their  purely  physical  aspect.  That  he 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Lady  Castle 
and  her  daughter  was  a  serious  thought.  And  George 
Waring  never  shirked  responsibilities  once  he  had 
accepted  them,  or  they  had  become,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  thrust  upon  him  by  circumstances.  The  fact 
that  he  was  in  love  with  Quix,  however,  curiously 
affected  his  conscience  in  this  regard,  producing  an 
instinctive  difference.  As  if  his  own  adoration  had  in 
some  way  given  him  independent  rights  of  protection 
over  the  object  of  his  attachment,  he  would  have  been 
more  ready  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources  in  regard 
to  Quix  than  to  her  mother,  but  Lady  Castle's  presence 
at  Lekkom  he  now  felt  to  be  a  grave  charge,  and  in  his 
report  to  Sir  Richard  urged  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
should  immediately  return  to  Sandelton.  As  for  the 
artist,  he  was  now  practically  well  and  should  before 
this  have  gone  to  the  coast.  A  cruise  on  the  Osprey 
would  finally  set  him  up  again,  whether  for  continuance 
of  his  work  in  Sabah  or  an  early  return  to  England 
was  not  for  Waring  to  consider.  And  yet,  all  through 
that  busy  afternoon,  speculations  as  to  Hallam  Douglas's 
programme  continued  to  thrust  themselves  irrelevantly 
between  the  items  of  work. 

To  no  one  hitherto  had  George  Waring  been  in- 
debted  for   any  really  tremendous   favour   since  his 
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boyhood.  Such  as  he  had  received  had  been,  he  knew, 
well  deserved  by  his  own  work  and  merit.  His  inde- 
pendent character  and  cast  of  mind  already  resented 
the  unsought  debt  of  gratitude  that  was  now  laid  upon 
him.  Perhaps  the  Doosen  would  have  missed  him 
after  all.  Was  it  not  a  galling  thing  that  he  must 
henceforth  bear  the  burden  of  thanks  for  every  minute 
of  his  life  to  the  man  who  had  stepped  in  with  a  careless 
swagger  to  carry  off  what  Waring  had  come  to  regard 
as  the  prize  of  his  existence  ? 


CHAPTER  XXII 

RATHER  over  a  year  later,  on  a  bright  spring  day,  Lady 
Chares  was  seated  in  her  flower-decked  morning-room 
at  Highgate. 

"Churchill,  I  wish  you  would  take  Ming-Ming 
downstairs.  Tell  Spencer  I'm  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  way  he  has  been  combed  this  morning." 

A  man-servant  in  blue  livery  stooped  to  grasp  some- 
what reluctantly  a  diminutive  Pekingese  which  had 
been  sleeping  in  the  sun  on  a  silk  cushion  just  outside 
one  of  the  open  French  windows. 

His  mistress  went  on  petulantly,  "You're  not  half- 
scared  of  the  little  angel,  Churchill;  of  course  he'll 
snap  if  you  show  you're  afraid  of  him.  Ming !  Ming ! 
Be  quiet.  Take  him  away  at  once ;  and  no  cuffing  him, 
mind,  when  you're  outside  the  door." 

The  yapping  of  the  angel  continued  to  reach  their  ears, 
but  more  faintly  as  Churchill  descended  to  lower  regions. 

"Now,  Kitchie,  tell  me  about  these  Andrieffs,"  said 
Lady  Chares,  turning  towards  the  neat,  and  somewhat 
prim,  figure  of  her  secretary.  "Of  course  this  Mr 
Maitland  seems  to  believe  in  them,  but  I  don't  know 
what  his  opinion's  worth." 

"I  think  they're  genuine,"  said  Miss  Kitchen,  with 
the  slight  upward  tilt  of  head  that  increased  the  bird- 
like  look  of  her  spectacled  face. 

"We  were  badly  had  over  the  Hall-Prices,  Kitchie — 
done  fairly  brown.  Every  one  of  the  five  starving  kids 
was  a  pure  invention." 

188 
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"I  assure  you  there's  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the 
Andrieff's  children.  I  showed  you  the  way  my  dress 
was  torn  when  I  came  in  yesterday  after  going  to  their 
miserable  flat.  They're  the  most  horrid  little  imps  I 
ever  saw,  and  exactly  like  their  father." 

"Do  you  mean  that  he's  horrid  too?" 

"Oh  no,  not  exactly  horrid,  but  I  don't  believe  he 
thinks  about  anything  but  his  art,  and  as  that  is  nothing 
but  a  constant  expense,  they  are  practically  starving. 
Even  at  art  he  can't  work  at  all  when  he's  worried,  Mrs 
Andrieff  says." 

Lady  Chares  was  in  one  of  her  periodical  fits  of 
eagerness  in  the  role  of  Lady  Super-bountiful. 

When  a  well-looking  widow  of  not  much  over  thirty, 
with  the  bump  of  benevolence  largely  developed,  has 
the  gold  of  Pactolus  at  her  disposal,  she  requires  not 
merely  an  average,  but  an  extraordinary,  complement 
of  prudence  and  sagacity  if  she  is  not  to  become  the 
prey  of  unscrupulous  impostors.  It  was  her  con- 
sciousness of  deficiency  in  the  latter  respect,  as  well  as 
her  desire  for  a  companionship  which  she  could  turn 
off  or  on  at  will,  that  had  made  Lady  Chares  engage 
Miss  Kitchen  as  her  private  secretary. 

She  often  forced  upon  that  anxious  spinster  pro- 
grammes of  would-be  charity  to  the  grossest  of  frauds. 
The  couple  now  expected,  however,  were  discoveries 
of  Miss  Kitchen's  own,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of 
cases  which  made  her  work  as  intermediary  both 
flattering  to  her  love  of  importance  and  consoling  for 
much  suffering  under  the  robust,  if  not  the  somewhat 
coarse,  rule  of  her  employer. 

Having  lived  since  her  schooldays  with  an  aunt  at 
Brixton  on  very  small  means,  Miss  Kitchen  had  gone 
out  to  Ceylon  on  a  long-postponed  visit  to  her  brother 
who  had  a  large  tea  plantation  near  Neuralia.  She 
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only  reached  him,  however,  in  time  to  nurse  him  in  a 
fatal  illness.  Miss  Kitchen,  in  a  state  of  semi-collapse, 
was  travelling  back  to  England  on  the  same  steamer 
as  Lady  Chares,  and  becoming  interested  in  her 
through  a  fellow-passenger,  Lady  Chares  had  had  her 
moved  from  the  second  class  to  a  large  cabin  near  her 
own  and  had  helped  to  alleviate  the  tedium  of  her  own 
journey  by  heaping  all  available  luxury  on  the  invalid. 

Long  before  they  had  reached  the  Red  Sea  the 
acquaintance  thus  commenced  had  ripened  into 
intimacy,  and  Lady  Chares  soon  determined  that 
Priscilla  Kitchen  was  exactly  the  kind  of  reliable, 
intelligent,  affectionate,  under-your-thumb  kind  of 
person  she  wanted  for  such  duties  as  she  did  not  wish 
to  impose  upon  Mr  Lao.  For  him  she  had  already 
arranged  in  her  mind  a  fairly  full  programme.  She 
had  learned  from  her  late  husband,  as  well  as  from  her 
own  experience,  something  of  his  extraordinary  powers, 
his  sleuth-like  quality  of  searching  investigation  and 
his  unerring  judgment  in  all  business  affairs,  and  she  had 
decided  that  the  management  of  the  immense  fortune 
Sir  Taxil  had  left  to  her  absolute  possession  would  be 
sufficient  occupation  even  for  his  astounding  energy. 

Truth  to  tell,  Lady  Chares  was  more  than  a  little  in 
awe  of  Mr  Lao.  To  her  there  had  always  seemed 
something  rather  uncanny  about  him.  Of  course  this 
feeling  had  been  largely  fostered  at  the  outset  of  their 
acquaintance  by  his  supervision  of  her  and  her  move- 
ments during  the  period  of  her  employment  as  a 
"variety"  dancer  on  her  arrival  at  Hong- Kong. 

With  time  the  obvious  devotion  of  this  strange 
sallow  man  to  Sir  Taxil  had  softened  her  dread,  but 
occasionally  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of 
the  Chinaman  still  betrayed  itself.  Then  she  would 
be  assailed  with  doubts  as  to  whether  Mr  Lao's 
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apparent  respect  for  herself  was  anything  more  than  a 
very  plausible  mask,  first  donned  in  his  zeal  for  Sir 
Taxil  and  now  worn  in  devotion  to  his  memory,  to 
hide  some  very  different  feeling  in  his  Oriental  mind. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  combination 
of  a  love  of  luxury  with  satisfaction  in  benevolence 
which  showed  itself  in  the  character  of  Lady  Chares. 
The  exaggeration  of  their  exercise  arose  simply  enough 
from  the  restricted  opportunities  of  her  earlier  years 
and  her  keen  zest  in  life. 

After  a  comparatively  wingless  youth  she  had  now 
an  exultation  in  mere  flying  which  inclined  her  to  soar 
on  the  fresh  pinions  of  her  economic  freedom  to  far 
more  extreme  heights  than  people  who  had  been  born 
with  golden  feathers  sprouting  from  their  shoulders. 

"The  Andrieffs  may  be  here  any  minute  now,"  Miss 
Kitchen  was  saying.  "You  really  must  make  up  your 
mind." 

"But  what  exactly  am  I  to  do  for  them,  Ritchie? 
Of  course  I  know  Mr  Maitland  believes  in  them.  How 
does  this  year's  account  stand?  It's  June  now — just 
half-way  through  the  year." 

"Do  you  mean  the  'Deserving  Account'  or  the 

'  Little— Little; . ' "  Miss  Kitchen  took  the  cap  off 

her  fountain  pen  and  put  it  on  again  nervously. 

"How  stupid  you  are,  Kitchie,  you  never  can  get 
used  to  my  nicknames — 'Little  Treatos — Treatos,' 
Kitchie — say  it  now ! " 

'"Little  Treatos,'"  said  Miss  Kitchen  obediently. 
"  Twenty-three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  since 
January." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  mean  the  '  Treatos'  now — how 
about  the  '  Deserving '  ?  " 

Miss  Kitchen  unlocked  another  drawer  in  her  writing 
bureau  and  looked  into  a  long,  narrow  account  book. 
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"Two  thousand  and  ten  pounds,"  she  said. 

"Well,  give  these  people  five  hundred  pounds  to  go 
to  Russia  and  paint  me  a  picture  of  a  pogrom — I  don't 
want  to  see  'em,  they'd  bore  me  to  extinction,  I  know. 
I  loathe  Russians.  If  they  learned  to  smell  like  their 
leather  I  wouldn't  mind,  but  they  don't.  Now,  no 
nonsense  about  these  people,  Ritchie.  I  don't  want 
to  see  'em  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  more 
of  'em  till  they  bring  the  picture.  Tell  Mr  Andrieff 
he  can  make  it  exiles  in  Siberia  if  he  likes,  but  that 
is  the  only  alternative.  Now  I  don't  want  to  be  ratty 
with  you,  Kitchie,  but  I  positively  must — I  say  I  must 
— have  a  real  good  old  scrap  up  with  somebody  this 
morning  or  I  shall  suffocate.  I  know!  I'll  go  and 
see  Mr  Lao.  If  you  want  to  know,  Kitchie,  I'm  often 
a  weeny  bit  afraid  of  Mr  Lao,  but  this  morning  I  could 
scratch  the  devil  himself." 

"But  I  thought  he  always  came  to  see  you.  Why 
you've  never  been  in  his  part  of  the  house  since  we 
settled  at  Highgate.  Hadn't  I  better  ring  for  him  to 
come?" 

"You'd  better  attend  to  your  Andrieffs,  Kitchie. 
You're  a  dear  old  thing,  but  you've  not  learned  yet  that 
I  do  as  I  like  in  my  own  house  and  jolly  well  mean  to." 

Lady  Chares  strode  to  the  door  and,  with  an  air 
rather  of  childish  wilfulness  than  the  majesty  she 
intended,  walked  along  the  wide  corridor  which  ended 
in  a  narrow  passage  connecting  the  large  house  with 
an  annexe  added  during  the  tenancy  of  a  Russian 
Grand  Duke  and  allotted  by  Lady  Chares  to  the  sole 
use  of  her  Chinese  secretary.  A  curious  and  slightly 
pungent  odour  caused  Lady  Chares  to  sniff  in  a 
speculative  way,  and  she  soon  perceived  that  the  scent 
came  from  a  little  bowl  of  incense  burning  in  front 
of  a  marble  bust  of  her  late  husband — a  bust  standing 
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upon  a  porphyry  pedestal  in  a  recess  which  had  been 
decorated  in  other  years  by  a  Russian  eikon. 

There  had  been  several  busts  of  Sir  Taxil  at  "Car- 
rara," but  although  Lady  Chares  had  ordered  them  all 
to  be  brought  over  from  Hong-Kong  when  she  decided 
to  settle  in  London,  two  had  seemed  to  her  a  sufficient 
number  to  be  in  evidence  in  her  own  house. 

The  incense  burning  before  the  marble  bust  in- 
trigued her  a  little — it  seemed  to  her  somewhat 
overdoing  the  genuine  respect  Mr  Lao  was  quite  at 
libertv  to  retain  for  the  man  who  had  made  his  fortune. 

rf 

"Odd  that  I've  never  been  in  here  before,"  she  was 
thinking.  "There's  nothing  Chinese  about  the  room 
except  the  smelly  stuff — but  there's  a  decided  style 
about  it.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  like  Empire  so  much  as 
I  did."  Lady  Chares  had  lately  had  all  her  room 
re-furnished  in  that  period  and  was  struck  by  the 
warmer  comfort  of  panelled  oak  and  English  Queen 
Anne  furniture.  It  was  certainly  remarkable  that  a 
Chinaman,  however  much  he  had  absorbed  Western 
ideas,  should,  in  the  English  taste  with  which  he 
furnished  his  rooms,  have  shown  deliberate  choice  of 
all  that  belonged  to  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  style  singularly  out  of  harmony  with  all 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  affect  from  association 
with  the  gorgeous  salons  of  "Carrara." 

No  idea  of  date,  however,  entered  the  head  of  Lady 
Chares.  She  had  not  even  remembered  that  this  was 
the  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death.  At  the  time 
the  sudden  apoplexy  that  had  struck  him  came  to 
her  rather  as  a  manumission  than  as  a  burden  of  grief, 
though  upon  not  a  few  occasions  since  she  had  some- 
what wistfully  regretted  his  disappearance  from  her 
world.  Had  she  now  remembered,  the  little  incense 
bowl  in  front  of  the  marble  bust  would  have  appeared 
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less  extraordinary  as  she  would  not  then  have  supposed 
its  use  to  be  a  constant  observance.  She  walked  over 
to  the  porphyry  column  and  inhaled  several  breaths 
of  the  queer  vaporous  smoke,  then,  after  gazing  with 
an  expressionless  face  into  the  blind  eyes  of  the  marble, 
she  looked  swiftly  at  the  two  other  doors  of  the  room 
saying  to  herself,  "I  wonder  where  he  is." 

"After  all,"  she  thought,  "it  is  really  my  own  house 
— at  least  it's  part  of  it — and  there  can't  be  any  reason 
I  shouldn't  walk  through  it  once  in  two  years." 
She  opened  one  of  the  doors,  already  ajar,  and  stepped 
into  a  tiny  white  room  which  was  clearly  a  kind  of 
ante-chamber  to  whatever  apartment  was  beyond  the 
curtains  immediately  facing  her.  Did  he  burn  incense 
in  all  the  rooms?  It  was  awfully  still  in  this  part  of 
the  house — no  sound  of  a  servant  moving  about  and 
no  noises  coming  in  from  the  outside  world.  There 
was  a  little  window  on  one  side  of  the  ante-chamber,  and 
on  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  this,  a  mirror  in  a  frame  of 
black  lacquer.  The  sun,  blazing  upon  an  acacia  tree 
just  outside  the  window,  caused  the  little  room  to  be 
flooded  with  warm  light,  and  catching  sight  of  her 
face  in  the  mirror,  Lady  Chares  shivered  at  beholding 
it  a  green  colour  while  not  perceiving  the  cause  in 
the  sunlit  verdure  without. 

She  was  not  going  to  be  scared  by  any  uncanny 
Chinese  tricks,  she  told  herself,  and  holding  aside  the 
heavy  curtain,  entered  into  the  presence  of  Mr  Lao 
himself.  She  was  instantly  reminded  of  a  day  during 
her  life  in  China  when  Sir  Taxil  had  taken  her  to  see 
the  sights  of  Canton.  Although  it  was  upon  a  much 
smaller  scale,  she  seemed  to  be  again  in  one  of  those 
weird  Chinese  temples  which  she  had  been  inclined 
to  ridicule  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  filled  her 
with  an  uncanny  dread. 
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Two  menacing  figures  about  twice  the  size  of  human 
creatures  stood  upon  each  side  of  an  elaborately 
decorated  table  or  altar  above  which  in  a  circular 
opening  behind  a  wire  screen  sat  or  squatted  a  third 
and  smaller  figure  of  placid  countenance  and  long, 
black,  streaky  beard.  From  a  rectangular  porcelain 
dish  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  the  smoke  of  incense 
curled  up  in  bluish  wreaths  to  float  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  room,  adding  a  further  air  of  mystery. 

Kneeling  on  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  the 
altar,  with  his  head  bowed  very  low,  a  man  in  blue 
Chinese  costume,  but  without  the  queue,  was  appar- 
ently absorbed  in  silent  abasement  or  adoration. 

Lady  Chares  was,  as  has  been  shown  already,  by  no 
means  lacking  in  courage,  and  her  first  shock  of  rather 
creepy  amazement  soon  gave  place  to  quite  unreason- 
able anger  that,  unknown  to  herself,  a  room  of  her 
house  had  been  converted  into  a  heathen  temple  for 
the  worship  of  strange  gods. 

With  Lady  Chares  religion  had  never  been  a  subject 
to  which  she  had  given  more  than  a  minimum  of 
attention,  but  she  had  nevertheless  a  belief  in  the  more 
orthodox  aspects  of  Christianity  as  something  always 
ready  to  fall  back  upon  if  she  should  ever  want  to 
think  of  her  soul,  without  any  inclination  to  bother 
about  it  till  the  possible  need  arrived.  At  the  sight 
before  her  a  host  of  dormant  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions scrambled  up  from  sleep  to  slippery,  sprawling 
foothold  in  her  rather  shallow  mind  and  made  them- 
selves audible  in  the  shocked  and  angry  exclamation  : 

"Get  up  on  your  feet,  whoever  you  are,  and  tell  me 
just  exactly  what  all  this  mumbo-jumbo  means ! " 

The  prostrate  figure,  without  any  tremor  or  start  of 
surprise,  gradually  rose,  still  facing  the  altar  table  and, 
walking  slowly  backward,  bowed  his  head  several 
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times  before  finally  turning  round  to  disclose  to  Lady 
Chares  the  familiar  features  of  Mr  Lao. 

"Will  my  lady  be  kind  enough  to  wait  for  me  just 
two  minutes  in  the  next  room?  This  is  my  private 
chapel,  I  think  you  call  it.  In  two  minutes  I  will  be 
with  you." 

"Chapel!"  exclaimed  Lady  Chares.  "A  nice 
chapel  indeed.  It's  just  a  regular  Joss-house — that's 
what  it  is.  How  dare  you  turn  my  house  into " 

Mr  Lao  held  up  his  hands  with  a  deprecating 
gesture.  "  Will  my  lady  please  not  to  say  more.  My 
faith — my  religion — is  quite  different  from  yours  but 
it  was  always  respected  by  my  dear  master.  At 
'  Carrara  '  there  was  always  my  little  House  of  Prater, 
and  Sir  Taxil  Chares,  my  lady,  approved  me  often  in 
keeping  to  the  faith  of  my  ancestors,  however  much  I 
learned  in  other  ways  of  things  and  customs  unknown 
to  my  fellow-countrymen." 

"Sir  Taxil  was  much  too  indulgent,  but  whatever 
advantage  you  took  of  his  forbearance  at  '  Carrara,' 
you're  not  going  to  play  the  same  game  now,  Mr  Lao. 
Besides,"  Lady  Chares  added, ' '  I  believe  your  pretended 
respect  is  nothing  but  blarney.  You  think  you  can 
bluff  me,  but  I  mean  to  be  mistress  in  my  own  house." 

"How  can  I  complain?  How  can  I  expect  more 
consideration  since  you,  my  lady,  have  so  little  regard 
for  the  memory  of  my  master  himself?" 

"Little  regard!  Do  you  think  I  mean  to  compete 
with  my  servants  ?  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  about  my 
behaviour ! " 

"Only  to  remind  my  lady  that  she  had  evidently  for- 
gotten this  is  the  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death." 

Lady  Chares  was  taken  aback  for  the  moment.  It 
was  true  she  had  quite  forgotten — having,  as  she  told 
herself,  never  possessed  any  memory  for  dates.  Not 
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that  she  would  have  gone  about  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
for  a  husband  even  had  she  found  him  far  more 
lovable  than  Sir  Taxil  Chares,  but  the  fact  of  her 
obliviousness  was  clear  enough,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  it  by  this  yellow  creature  came  upon  her  as  an  insult, 
the  more  intolerable  because  of  its  very  truth. 

She  flushed  angrily. 

"I'll  not  have  you  preach  to  me,  you  Ching-Ching 
image  of  humility — don't  you  think  it — and  as  for  your 
old  idols,  I'd  like  to  smash  the  lot  of  them." 

As  she  spoke  Lady  Chares  snatched  up  from  a  ledge 
that  projected  along  each  of  the  side  walls,  on  which 
were  black  tablets  with  golden  Chinese  characters  upon 
them,  a  small  bowl,  and  hurling  it  at  the  circular  recess 
above  the  altar,  cried  as  it  struck  the  wire  gauze  and 
fell  crashing  upon  the  table:  "That  for  your  Joss- 
house,  Mr  Lao,  that's  what  I "  but  instead  of 

finishing  the  sentence  she  became  suddenly  as  if  rooted 
where  she  stood,  her  face  blanched  to  a  deathly  pallor 
and  her  parted  lips  remained  unclosed,  while  her  eyes, 
starting  from  her  head  with  terror,  stared  fixedly  at  the 
Chinaman. 

Mr  Lao  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  complete 
transformation,  as  if  the  spirit  of  some  malevolent 
demon,  taking  sudden  possession  of  him  body  and 
soul,  had  altered  the  very  shape  of  his  features.  Like 
some  reptile  fascinating  its  prey  with  a  remorseless 
hypnotism,  the  man  before  her,  teeth  bared  by  re- 
traction of  the  thin  lips,  holding  her  motionless  with 
horrid  glittering  stare,  moved  slowly  forward,  his  tense 
fingers  strained  into  a  clawlike  cruelty. 

From  whatever  was  about  to  happen  she  was  saved 
by  the  sudden  yapping  of  Ming-Ming,  the  Pekingese, 
who,  having  escaped  from  the  maid  Spencer,  had 
wandered  about  the  house  in  search  of  his  mistress, 
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and  at  last  had  found  her  and  now  jumped  about  her 
feet  in  a  tumult  of  absurd  joy. 

The  effect  on  Mr  Lao  was  instantaneous.  All  the 
demonic  frenzy  passed  out  of  his  face,  like  an  invisible 
spirit,  leaving  the  calm  suavity  of  his  wonted  expression. 

"I  must  leave  my  lady  for  a  few  minutes  to  make  a 
change  of  this  dress,"  said  Mr  Lao,  slightly  inclining 
his  body.  He  then  disappeared  through  a  small  door 
to  the  left  of  the  altar  table. 

Immensely  relieved,  but  still  very  much  disturbed 
and  frightened,  Lady  Chares  left  this  apartment  of 
strange  gods  and  returned  to  the  comfortable-looking 
study.  She  sat  down  on  a  chair  close  to  the  oak  table 
and  grasped  the  edge  of  it  with  both  hands,  as  if  to 
steady  her  nerves  after  the  violent  excitement  she  had 
just  passed  through. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

ON  varnishing  day  at  the  Academy  Hallam  Douglas 
met  several  former  fellow-students,  and  among  them 
Brockman,  a  thin  man  with  deep-set  eyes  and  a  fair 
beard. 

It  happened  to  be  the  year  of  potato- digging  subjects, 
and  the  two  friends  wandered  round  the  rooms  count- 
ing the  remarkable  number  of  canvases  dealing  with 
that  peaceful  occupation.  In  what  used  to  be  called  the 
"  Gem  Room  "  Brockman  stopped  in  front  of  Douglas's 
picture  without  knowing  whose  work  it  was. 

"  Now  that's  quite  decent.  It  must  be  Fiji  or  some- 
where in  that  part  of  the  world.  Lucky  beast  to  have 
money  to  travel,  whoever  he  is.  Fancy  the  joy  of 
living  in  a  land  of  nudity — jolly  brown  limbs  in  green 
verdure  all  day  long." 

"That's  rather  tosh,  you  know,  really,"  said  Hallam, 
emboldened  by  his  friend's  praise  of  the  picture. 
"Verdure's  always  green  when  it  doesn't  turn  other 
colours,  and  then  it's  not  verdure,  is  it;  but  it  never 
does  change  out  there,  and  you  get  jolly  sick  of  it.  I 
remember  a  man  crying  out  one  day,  'My  God,  I'd 
like  to  see  a  leafless  elm.'  That's  my  picture.  It's 
not  badly  hung  either." 

"No,  but  that  long  shape's  always  convenient  for 
hanging,"  said  Brockman,  instantly  jealous.  "Do  you 
mean  you've  really  been  out  to  some  Pacific  island, 
Douglas?  I'd  no  idea " 

"  Oh,  I  got  a  commission  to  do  some  things  in  Borneo, 
199 
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you  know.  Beastly  place!  Had  a  narrow  squeak  for 
my  life  too.  Got  twisted  up  in  the  forest  by  rattan 
thongs.  Sort  of  vegetable  octopus,  you  know.  Victor 
Hugo  would  have  made  a  fine  thing  of  it.  If  I  hadn't 
been  found  just  in  the  nick  of  time  I  should  have  had 
my  bones  picked  clean  as  a  whistle.  What  price  are 
you  putting  on  your  picture,  Brock  ? " 

"Oh,  two  hundred.  I'm  afraid  to  put  more,  though 
there's  nearly  a  twelvemonth's  work  in  it.  Let's  come 
and  look  at  the  sculpture." 

"Sorry  I  can't  stop  now.  Got  to  meet  somebody, 
and  I  must  go  into  the  office  first." 

"I  want  to  put  a  price  on  my  picture,  please,"  he 
said  a  few  minutes  later  to  the  clerk  in  the  office. 

"Yes.  Write  it  in  here,  please — number  and  title." 
The  man  put  the  open  book  of  prices  in  front  of 
Hallam,  and  without  hesitation  he  wrote  :  "No.  834, 
'  Market  in  British  North  Borneo,'  three  hundred 
guineas." 

He  was  surprised  that  the  clerk  showed  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  entry,  and  he  strolled  leisurely 
out  into  the  quadrangle. 

"  It'll  be  good  for  Ambrose  anyway,  and  if  I'd  put 
twenty  I  don't  suppose  it  would  have  sold." 

Week  after  week  went  by  without  any  sign  reaching 
Hallam  Douglas  that  his  picture  had  awakened  a  spark 
of  interest.  Then  a  copy  of  a  local  Kensington  paper 
reached  him  which  included  his  painting  among  a  list, 
given  without  comment,  of  works  by  the  numerous 
artists  resident  in  the  district.  It  called  him  by  some 
error  "  Howard  "  instead  of  Hallam,  which  he  took  with 
a  kind  of  bitter  satisfaction. 

Of  course  Quix  had  been  pleased  to  see  it  so  well 
placed,  and  had  done  her  best  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  interest  shown  by  the  world  in  general.  They  had 
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gone  on  one  of  the  private  view  days,  a  friend  having 
sent  Lady  Castle  a  couple  of  tickets,  and  had  both 
enjoyed  themselves  hugely,  indulging  to  the  full  the 
satisfaction  that  Hallam  was  in  the  swim  and  quite  one 
of  the  "coming  men."  Waiting  about  near  the  Borneo 
picture  to  catch  stray  criticisms  had  soon  grown  tedious, 
however.  No,  it  had  certainly  not  aroused  the  interest 
they  thought  it  deserved,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  Quix 
to  be  able  to  mention  it  when  speaking  of  her  fiance  to 
friends. 

One  or  two  former  fellow-students  of  Hallam,  like 
Brockman,  had  had  the  curiosity  to  look  up  the  price 
he  had  put  on  the  picture,  but  it  was  not  till  a  couple 
of  months  had  gone  by  that  anyone  more  keenly 
interested  in  him  had  done  so. 

Then  one  afternoon  Lady  Chares,  thinking  about 
him  as  she  wandered  round  the  galleries  with  Miss 
Kitchen,  saw  Hallam's  name  in  the  catalogue.  She 
made  no  remark  to  her  companion,  but  steered  for  the 
Borneo  picture,  and  stopped  before  it  for  a  considerable 
time  with  a  variety  of  emotions  chasing  through  her 
brain. 

How  often  since  that  night  before  her  wedding, 
when  she  had  had  her  last  words  with  Hallam  Douglas, 
she  had  wondered  how  it  had  happened  that  she  had 
made  no  inquiry  as  to  his  business  in  Hong- Kong 
— what  fantastic  stroke  of  chance  had  brought  him 
upon  her  tracks  in  the  East.  This  picture  at  any  rate 
offered  her  a  key,  which  she  would  not  be  long  in  using, 
to  unlock  the  mystery  and  find  out  whatever  was  to  be 
known  of  the  man  from  whom  she  had  parted  in  such 
curious  circumstances. 

From  the  moment  of  Sir  Taxil's  death  there  had 
loomed  in  the  background  of  her  mind  a  sure  con- 
viction that  some  day  or  other  she  would  again  meet 
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Hallam  Douglas.  She  had  no  doubt  that  part,  if  not 
the  main  cause,  of  her  immediate  decision  to  abandon 
"Carrara"  and  return  to  settle  in  London  was  that 
belief  which  she  had  been  content  to  leave  indis- 
tinct and  unexpressed.  Vagueness  was,  however,  no 
characteristic  attitude  of  Lady  Chares,  and  she  had 
balanced  the  obscurity  of  this  part  of  her  motives  by 
making  very  definite  and  clear  others  allied  thereto. 

The  incident  of  her  intrusion  into  the  apartments 
she  herself  had  allotted  for  the  Chinaman's  private  use 
was  very  soon  ostensibly  forgotten  by  both  parties 
concerned.  Lady  Chares,  too  terrified  at  the  time  to 
be  anything  but  relieved  at  Mr  Lao's  return  to  his 
usual  polite  modesty  of  manner  towards  her,  had 
gladly  accepted  the  apology  which  Mr  Lao  had 
elaborated  immediately  he  rejoined  his  mistress  after 
reassuming  his  habitual  European  dress.  Any  real 
breach  with  her  secretary,  as  she  reflected  during  the 
brief  period  of  waiting,  could  not  but  be  disastrous 
to  the  general  management  of  her  affairs,  which  she 
believed  were  best  controlled  by  the  brain  that  had  so 
ably  served  her  late  husband  during  the  period  of  his 
fortune's  extraordinary  growth. 

She  admitted,  on  her  side,  that  it  was  after  all  un- 
reasonable to  object  to  his  private  worship  of  whatever 
gods  he  chose,  while  at  the  same  time  being  unable  to 
lose  a  certain  uneasy  fear  of  possible  evil  falling  upon  a 
house  in  which  such  heathen  practices  were  occurring. 

Upon  Mr  Lao  the  effect  of  that  morning's  dis- 
turbance was  at  once  more  serious  and  more  lasting. 
He  preserved  to  the  full  his  resentment  at  such 
desecration  of  his  cherished  faith,  but  possessed  a 
self-control  of  such  long  training  that,  the  first  ex- 
plosion of  anger  once  over,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
reassuming  his  wonted  outward  air  of  assiduous  respect. 
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By  his  last  will,  very  soon  after  his  marriage,  Sir 
Taxil  Chares  had  bequeathed  his  entire  property,  with 
the  exception  of  an  annuity  for  Mr  Lao,  uncondition- 
ally to  his  wife,  but  she  had,  as  Mr  Lao  knew,  very 
clearly  understood  from  her  husband  that  he  intended 
before  his  death  to  make  the  porcelain  collection  a  gift 
to  the  municipality  of  Victoria.  He  wanted  it  to 
remain  in  Hong-Kong  as  a  permanent  memorial  of 
his  connection  with  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  Chinese  art  near  the  home 
of  its  production. 

These  wishes,  these  intentions,  Lady  Chares  had 
ruthlessly  swept  aside.  In  spite  of  strenuous  opposi- 
tion from  Mr  Lao,  she  had  insisted  upon  the  whole 
collection  being  brought  to  London  for  disposal  at 
the  best  price  obtainable.  She  had  ordered,  with  the 
approval  and  permission  of  the  Executive  Council, 
an  elaborate  marble  monument  to  be  erected  in  the 
public  gardens  at  Hong-Kong,  but  would  not  admit 
that  the  town  had  any  claim  whatever  upon  Sir  Taxil's 
private  collections,  nor  abrogate  for  a  moment  to  Mr 
Lao  or  anyone  else  her  right  to  interpret  his  wishes 
entirely  as  she  chose. 

Indeed  Lady  Chares'  obliviousness  of  the  anniversary 
of  her  late  husband's  death  was  not  the  first  instance  of 
her  disregard  of  his  memory.  Perhaps  its  chief  effect 
had  been  to  rouse  even  more  strongly  than  before  Mr 
Lao's  private  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  way  in  which 
his  mistress  resolutely  defied  him  in  regard  to  the  great 
collection  of  Oriental  porcelain. 

For  some  months  this  had  been  housed,  as  a  loan 
collection,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  its  purchase  for  the  nation  was  under 
consideration  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  Taxil's  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  these  treasures, 
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as  Mr  Lao  well  knew,  had  been  a  lifelong  passion, 
whereas  his  infatuation  for  this  light-footed  white 
woman  was  no  more  than  the  folly  of  declining  years. 
The  Chinaman's  devotion  to  his  master's  memory  was, 
next  to  his  respect  for  his  own  ancestors,  the  strongest 
feeling  he  possessed,  but  in  transferring  zealous  service 
to  his  widow,  it  was  a  bitter  humiliation  to  be  forced 
to  treat  his  master's  dearest  possessions  as  mere  goods 
for  barter. 

Even  that  very  morning  Lady  Chares  had  asked 
somewhat  impatiently  how  the  museum  negotiations 
were  proceeding,  and  had  urged  that  unless  the 
trustees  very  quickly  made  up  their  minds,  Mr  Lao 
must  accept  the  offer  of  a  rich  American  to  buy  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 

She  had  been  vexed  at  her  secretary's  coldness.  The 
very  consciousness  that  she  was  not  acting  as  Sir  Taxil 
would  have  wished  made  her  the  more  impatient  at 
delay.  She  had  nearly  snapped  Miss  Kitchen's  head 
off  several  times  during  lunch,  and  was  only  beginning 
to  forget  her  vexation  as  thoughts  of  Hallam  Douglas 
led  her  mind  in  another  direction. 

Borneo!  Then  it  was  pretty  certain  that  Hallam 's 
journey  to  the  Far  East  had  been  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Castles.  In  all  probability,  at  the  instance 
of  his  daughter,  the  then  Governor  of  British  North 
Borneo  had  given  Hallam,  or  obtained  for  him,  com- 
missions of  sufficient  importance  to  repay  the  heavy 
expenses  of  such  a  journey.  And  now  a  curious 
alteration  was  taking  place  in  Lady  Chares'  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  artist.  Up  to  this  hour  she  had 
not  considered  as  capable  of  change  the  attitude  of 
relinquishment  of  all  hopes  of  recapture  consequent 
upon  her  marriage  with  Sir  Taxil,  and  a  loyal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  claims  of  his  devotion. 
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Now,  however,  at  the  sight  of  this  tangible  reminder, 
a  desire  for  repossession  of  that  lost  stronghold  leapt 
suddenly  into  definite  expression  from  the  background 
of  her  mind. 

She  turned  rapidly  to  the  list  of  addresses  at  the 
end  of  the  catalogue.  It  would  at  least  be  easy  to  find 
out  everything  about  him  now.  They  could  hardly 
be  married  yet.  Such  people  would  not  be  in  a  hurry 
for  their  only  girl  to  be  tied  for  life  to  a  penniless  artist. 
Still,  Miss  Castle  was  strangely  unconventional,  if  not 
wild,  and  had  certainly  any  amount  of  pluck.  She 
would  not  deny  her  that. 

"H'm!  "  Lady  Chares  led  the  way  round  through 
the  sculpture  gallery  to  the  rotunda  and,  wheeling  to 
the  left,  began  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of  the 
price  books  at  the  little  table  which  stood,  as  usual, 
just  outside.  Presently  she  lifted  her  head  and 
exclaimed  sharply:  "Three  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds!  Well,  that's  the  coolest  bit  of  swank  I've 
met  since  Tuesday!" 

"What — what  was  Tuesday?"  her  companion  asked 
timidly,  as  if  expected  to  say  something. 

' '  Tuesday  ?  Why,  my  letting  the  deaf  Duchess  think 
she  had  met  my  aunt  at  Wiesbaden,  of  course.  If  Hay 
is  turning  swanky  he'll  be  more  trouble  than  I  expected." 

"Hay  ?     Do  you  mean ? " 

"I  mean  Hay — H-a-y  is  a  dampy-dampy  thing  to 
play  about  with,  and  gives  more  trouble  than  anybody 
could  have  expected.  Don't  you  know  what  grass  is 
called  when  it's  cut,  Kitchie?  Now  this  picture  " — 
she  had  swept  back  to  the  first  gallery  and  pointed  to 
a  huge  canvas  representing  a  group  of  haymakers 
— "simply  gives  me  rheumatism  to  look  at  it.  No — 
I'm  wrong  again,  Kitchie!  It's  not  rheumatism — it's 
Hay  fever,  that's  what  it  is." 
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"I  used  to  have  it  frequently  at  one  time.  I  found 
carbolic  smoke  ball  was  the  best  remedy." 

"Come  downstairs  and  let's  have  some  strawberries. 
It's  too  stuffy  for  words  here.  And,  Kitchie,  do  you 
see  that  frock  ? " 

"  I  think  everybody  sees  it,  Lady  Chares ;  it's  a  little 
daring." 

"  Just  try  and  remember  exactly  what  it's  like  if  you 
can.  We  will  call  at  Mabille's  on  the  way  home.  I 
want  one  exactly  like  it.  Do  you  understand  ? " 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

LADY  CASTLE  and  Quix  happened  to  be  calling  at 
Hallam  Douglas's  studio  the  very  afternoon  on  which 
the  post  brought  the  surprising  news  that  his  Academy 
picture  was  sold.  Except  for  the  Borneo  commission, 
twenty  pounds  for  a  large  showcard  design  for  com- 
pressed soups  had  been  the  largest  sum  hitherto  paid 
for  any  single  work  of  Hallam  Douglas.  He  had  sold 
several  paintings  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen 
pounds,  but  not  higher  than  that.  The  curious  point 
about  the  present  transaction  was  that  from  the 
moment  he  had  read  the  letter  offering  to  purchase, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  picture  was  fully  worth  the 
price  he  had  put  upon  it  in  a  moment  of  bravado. 

"Oh,  I  am  glad,  Hallam  !  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  !  "  Quix  was  saying. 

"Who  is  it,  Hallam?"  asked  Lady  Castle. 

"E.  Finch,  the  letter's  signed.  Comes  from  Old 
Broad  Street." 

"  He  must  have  a  great  interest  in  Borneo.  I  wonder 
if  it's  anyone  to  do  with  the  Company  ?  You  put  a  large 
price  on  it  for  such  a  small  picture,  don't  you  think  ? " 

"Well,  you  see,  Lady  Castle,  it's  not  exactly  the 
work,  it's  the — er " 

"Why,  of  course,  Mimps,  it's  the  gift,  the  genius 
in  it  that  makes  the  value.  It  might  have  been  done 
in  half  an  hour  and  yet  worth  just  as  much." 

"I  worked  an  awful  lot  at  the  compo — there's  really 

a  fine  design  in  it,"  said  Hallam. 
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Lady  Castle  had  promised  to  leave  Quix  for  an  hour 
at  the  studio  and  come  for  her  later,  after  a  couple  of 
calls  she  had  to  make  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hallam  Douglas's  new  studio  was  one  of  a  group, 
not  far  from  South  Kensington  Station,  and  had  been 
practically  chosen  for  him  by  Mr  Ambrose.  That 
gentleman  had  not  forgotten  Hallam 's  agreeable  com- 
panionship on  his  long  journey  to  Borneo,  and  upon 
hearing  the  circumstances  of  his  illness,  had  accepted 
full  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Company  for  the 
disastrous  end  of  their  artistic  experiment.  When 
Hallam  got  back  to  London  with  a  batch  of  unfinished 
studies  and  sketches,  the  managing  director  had  in- 
sisted that  the  least  they  could  do  for  the  artist  who 
had  suffered  in  their  service  was  to  put  him  on  his 
legs  again.  A  definite  commission  to  work  out  six 
subjects  from  his  available  material,  and  a  studio  rent- 
free  for  a  twelvemonth,  was  the  concrete  form  into 
which  these  generous  intentions  crystallised. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  make  myself  perfectly  comfy 
in  this  chair,  Hallam,  and  you  are  going  to  light  your 
pipe  and  tell  me  all  about  just  what  we'll  do  when  we're 
married.  I  think  we  must  have  a  long  honeymoon, 
because  there's  so  much  you  ought  to  see  in  Italy." 

"Yes,  I  think  really  Italy's  better  than  Borneo." 

"No  horrid  rotangs  there,  I  know  ;  but  oh,  Hallam, 
I  love  Sabah.  I  hope  I  shall  never  stop  loving  it  even 
if  I  never  see  it  again." 

"Well,  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been 
influenced  a  little  by  my  own  adventures  there.  I  think 
it's  about  the  most  rotten  place  it's  possible  to  find." 

"How  are  you  getting  on  with  the  poster  designs, 
Hallam  ? "  Quix  asked,  partly  in  order  to  change  the 
subject.  She  was  sorry  he  felt  as  he  did  about  Borneo, 
though  she  was  too  fond  of  Hallam  to  think,  as  she 
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otherwise  might  have  done,  that  he  would  have  shown 
more  consideration  by  less  vigorous  attack  upon  her 
pet  country. 

"I've  not  been  working  at  them  much  this  last  week. 
You  see,  now  I've  sold  this  picture  I  shan't  need  to 
worry  about  commercial  work  for  a  bit.  If  only  a 
man  begins  to  get  a  vogue,  you  know,  dearest,  the  best 
work  does  pay  best;  it's  quite  a  mistake  to  think  it 
doesn't.  Look  at  Sargent." 

"  But,  Hallam  dear,  you've  only  just  heard  it  was  sold. 
Perhaps  you  knew  this  Mr — Mr  Finch  was  after  it, 
though?" 

"Well,  of  course  I  knew  it  might  sell.  I  wonder 
who  the  blighter  is  ?  I  must  try  and  get  him  to  send 
me  a  cheque.  It's  a  long  time  yet  to  the  close  of  the 
exhibition." 

"  I  thought  they  always  do  send  something  when  they 
make  the  purchase,  don't  they  ? " 

"Oh  yes,  something,  but  I  mean  to  get  the  lot  if  I 
can.  It  will  be  awfully  handy  just  now." 

"Oh,  Hallam,  you  ought  never  to  have  spent  so 
much  on  my  ring,"  said  Quix,  looking  down  at  the 
hoop  of  pearls  now  carried  by  her  engagement  finger. 
"I'm  afraid  it  has  made  you  ever  so  hard  up.  How 
are  you  getting  on  with  the  paintings  for  the  Company  ? " 

"Now  look  here,  Quix,  I  thought  we  were  going 
to  leave  Borneo  alone  this  afternoon.  I'm  just  about 
'  fed  up '  with  Kinebalu  and  rubber  estates,  and  as  to 
the  natives,  I  can't  get  a  model  in  London  the  least 
like  a  Moorut  or  a  Doosen.  Of  course  the  figures  in 
the  Academy  thing  were  quite  small  and  just  right  for 
some  of  my  sketches,  but  Ambrose  wants  these  paintings 
on  too  large  a  scale  altogether." 

"  But,  Hallam,  you  don't  mean  you've  not  been  going 
on  with  them  ?  You  know  father  insists  he  won't  let  us 
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be  married  till  you've  done  this  commission,  and  really 
you  might  get  on  with  it.  Just  think,  I  shall  be  twenty- 
one  in  September.  You  don't  want  your  bride  to 
be  an  old  woman  before  we  get  married,  do  you  ? " 

"You  delightful  darling  little  goose!"  said  Hallam, 
kissing  her  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  "We  won't  let 
it  be  very  long  now,  and  I  don't  think  Sir  Richard  will 
be  cruel  enough  to  keep  us  apart  when  we've  once 
made  up  our  minds.  You  know  in  the  end  he  always 
agrees  to  anything  you've  set  your  heart  on.  How 
ripping  you  look  like  that!  Don't  move.  I  can  do 
a  small  head  in  ten  minutes.  Let  me  just  sharpen 
this  piece  of  red  chalk." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  get  to  know  me  quite  by  heart 
so  that  you  can  draw  me  when  I'm  not  there." 

"But  you  always  will  be  there,  darling." 

"You'd  get  horribly  bored  if  I  were,  Hallam.  I 
was  thinking  about  that  last  night.  We've  got  to 
arrange  our  life  so  as  not  to  make  the  mistake  so  many 
artists'  wives  do.  Of  course  I  should  never  come  into 
the  studio  when  you've  got  sitters;  that's  not  what  I 
mean.  I  am  quite  determined  to  leave  you  alone  all 
the  working  hours  of  the  day." 

"Afraid  I  shan't  do  enough  work,  I  suppose,  if 
you're  about." 

"  It's  not  that  at  all.  It's  simply  that  I'm  not  going 
to  pretend  to  understand  picture-making,  and  that 
while  you're  at  work  I  should  soon  get  on  your  nerves 
either  because  of  talking  about  what  I  didn't  under- 
stand, or  else  because  of  seeming  too  uninterested  if 
I  kept  quiet.  You  and  I  are  just  as  subject  as  other 
people  to  the  laws  that  rule  mankind.  Did  you  ever 
read  The  Grammar  of  Science!" 

"Good  Lord  no,  Quix!  You  talk  like  a  college 
professor.  What  on  earth  are  you  driving  at  ? " 
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"I  wish  you  had  read  a  little  more,  dearest.  It  was 
a  very  sensible  idea  of  father's,  and  I  am  quite  grateful 
to  him  now  for  encouraging  me  by  extra  pocket  money 
to  read  serious  books." 

"I  am  glad  you  do  admit  the  seriousness,  Quix,  but 
for  goodness'  sake  keep  your  head  still.  If  you'll  only 
do  that  you  may  talk  about  any  science  you  like  from 
necromancy  to  hydrostatics,  but  it  will  never  help  you 
to  understand  art." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  will,  but  a  training  in  scientific 
method  may  help  people  to  understand  artists.  I  am 
sure  it  is " 

"Quix,  if  you  are  getting  tired  say  so,  but  if  not, 
please  keep  your  head  still  for  another  two  minutes." 

"I  won't  move  again,"  said  Quix. 

The  drawing  was  a  particularly  happy  one,  and  Lady 
Castle,  when  she  returned  a  little  after  it  was  finished, 
was  enchanted  with  it. 

"He  might  have  let  you  bring  it  away  with  us," 
she  remarked  on  their  way  back  to  Sloane  Street; 
"your  father  would  have  been  so  pleased.  I'm  glad 
we  have  such  a  piece  of  news  for  him,  though." 

"You  mean  selling  the  picture  at  the  Academy?" 

"Of  course.  It's  the  best  thing  that  has  happened 
to  Hallam  since  he  came  back  to  England.  Surely 
it  will  make  him  work  a  little  more  steadily  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  Mimps.  I  wouldn't  care  to  say  so 
to  papa  just  now,  but  I  don't  think  Hallam  will  ever 
work  very  steadily.  If  he  did,  he'd  be  somebody  else, 
that's  all." 

"My  dear  child,  what  a  shocking  idea  to  get  into 
your  head !  Whatever  sort  of  a  future  can  you  expect 
for  him  if  you  really  think  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  quite  a  happy  one,  Mimps.  I  don't  think  it's 
necessary  for  everyone  to  do  things — not  big  things, 
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I  mean.  He's  quite  a  dear,  charming  boy,  and  there's 
some  peculiar  fascination  about  him  which  entirely 
satisfies  me." 

"For  an  artist  I  have  never  thought  he  had  much 
imagination,  Quix,  but  for  that  very  reason  I  hoped 
he  would  be  more  capable  of  steady  work." 

"Dear  Mimps,  imagination  is  not  everything.  It 
is  much  more  marked  in  savages  than  among  civilised 
people." 

"Of  course  I  can  never  argue  with  you,  Quix,  but  I 
do  sometimes  think  your  reading  so  many  scientific 
books  has  made  you  unable  to  take  a  simple  point  of 
view.  I  know  you're  in  love  with  him,"  she  added 
quickly;  "you  can't  be  expected  to  be  very  critical  of 
Mr  Douglas." 

"Quite  the  contrary,  Mimps,"  said  Quix,  with  a 
little  sigh.  "There's  nothing  in  the  world  like  love 
to  sharpen  critical  perception.  That's  just  the  one 
cruel  thing  about  it,  dear." 

"I'm  afraid  you've  got  thoroughly  tired  out  this 
afternoon.  It  was  sitting  for  that  drawing,  I  suppose. 
I  hope  he  won't  expect  too  much  of  you,  though  this 
time  the  result  does  justify  a  little  fatigue.  Ah! 
Here  is  the  house.  Quix,  you'd  better  lie  down  a 
bit  before  dinner.  Try  and  rest.  I  shall  really  be 
glad  when  we  are  able  to  fix  a  day  for  the  wedding. 
There  is  nothing  so  wearing  as  a  long  engagement. 
There  are  some  things  your  father  doesn't  understand." 

Sir  Richard  was  at  home,  as  it  happened,  and  came 
into  the  hall  as  he  heard  their  car  at  the  door. 

"Father,"  Quix  cried,  her  face  brightening, 
"Hallam  has  sold  his  picture  for  three  hundred 
guineas!" 

"That's  news  indeed !  I  congratulate  both  of  you," 
said  the  ex-pro-consul  heartily.  "  But  what  picture  is 
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it  ?     I  did  not  know  he  had  put  out  anything  important 
enough  to  command  half  that  price." 

"It's  the  Borneo  picture  at  the  Academy — the 
market  picture.  You  know  it  was  awfully  well  hung." 

"It  shows  I  know  more  of  Borneo  market  people 
than  picture  market  prices.  It  certainly  is  a  tall 
figure  for  that,  though  I  admit  it  was  quite  good.  I 
suppose  you  have  had  tea  several  times  over,  Lallie  ? " 

"Why,  of  course.  Haven't  you  had  yours,  Richard  ? 
I  thought  it  was  brought  to  you  regularly  at  four 
o'clock  ?  Didn't  they  know  you  were  in  ? " 

"I  don't  know.  Ah!  I  think  they  must  have 
brought  it.  Very  likely  it's  in  the  study.  I've  just 
finished  that  article  for  the  Entomologist,  and  I  know 
somebody  came  into  the  room  once.  Who  is  the  patron 
of  Borneo  on  canvas  ?  A  millionaire  sportsman  ? " 

"I'll  tell  you  about  it  at  dinner,  father,"  said  Quix, 
beginning  to  go  upstairs. 

"Quix,  get  a  good  rest  now,"  her  mother  put  in 
"to-night  will  be  a  tiring  affair." 

They  were  to  attend  the  soiree  of  a  scientific 
society  of  which  Sir  Richard  was  the  honorary  presi- 
dent. "I  wish  they  would  marry  more  interesting 
women,"  Lady  Castle  went  on  ;  "men  of  science  seem 
so  often  to  choose  intellectual  inferiors." 

"Well,  well,  my  own  selection  must  have  done 
something  to  raise  the  average." 

"Nonsense,  Richard!  You  are  an  administrator 
with  science  for  a  hobby.  The  wives  of  Colonial 
Governors,  now,  are  almost  without  exception  gifted 
women.  Besides,  the  choice  was  mine  really." 

"'Brief  and  yet  endless.'     May  it  be  so  indeed." 

Lady  Castle  had  walked  back  with  Sir  Richard  to  the 
library  and,  throwing  her  wrap  upon  a  window-seat, 
had  perched  upon  the  arm  of  her  husband's  big  leather 
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chair.  He  had  taken  lately  to  writing  in  this  chair 
at  a  movable  board  which  swung  round  in  front  of 
him  from  a  heavy  iron  stand,  and  had  gone  back  to 
the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  scribbling  all  the 
afternoon. 

His  retirement  from  the  Borneo  governorship  had 
brought  him  a  spell  of  long- desired  leisure,  of  which 
he  was  making  industrious  use  to  work  out  conclusive 
essays  from  various  accumulations  of  notes. 

"You  are  doing  too  much,  Richard.  If  Newfound- 
land comes  along  soon,  you  will  be  nearly  as  stale  as  if 
you  had  gone  straight  to  it  from  the  work  at  Sabah." 

"But  what  is  the  good  of  all  these  observation  notes 
if  I  make  nothing  of  them?  A  houseful  of  scrappy 
records  would  be  a  poor  legacy.  Nobody  else  could 
resolve  them." 

"Dear  Richard,  I  thought  it  was  I  who  generally 
pleaded  for  results.  I  thought  you  always  said,  'Go 
on  accumulating  observations  and  the  results  will  take 
care  of  themselves.' " 

"Only  because  the  aim  is  so  clear  with  me  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  it.  We  all  want  results.  The 
desirability  of  achievement  is  only  urged  by  the  lesser 
mind.  With  scientists  it  is  an  assumption.  Even 
James  takes  it  for  granted  when  he  says  that  any  man 
who  keeps  faithfully  busy  can  count  on  finding  himself 
one  day  among  the  competent,  whatever  his  pursuit 
may  be." 

"I  wish  Hallam  Douglas  was  in  that  category,"  said 
Lady  Castle  sadly. 

"It's  no  use  talking  about  him.  I  give  him  his 
painting,  accept  him  as  a  genuine  artist,  and  thereby 
class  him  as  among  the  incomprehensibles — to  me,  I 
mean.  If  I  denied  him  capability  in  his  own  work  I 
could  not  tolerate  the  fellow  at  all  The  very  ease  and 
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off-handedness  that  made  me  rather  take  to  him  at  first, 
make  me  abhor  him  as  a  son-in-law.  George  Waring, 
now,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  him.  Quix  ought  not  to 
have  had  her  thoughts  turned  to  marriage  for  another 
five  years,  and  I  had  to  send  George  about  his  business 
when  he  spoke  to  me  at  Sandelton." 

"There's  no  chance  for  anyone  else  now  that  Quix 
is  engaged.  She  dotes  on  Hallam,  but  I  do  think  it 
will  be  very  trying  for  her  if  we  don't  soon  agree  to  an 
early  wedding." 

"I  feel  the  girl  is  doomed." 

"How,  Richard,  what  does  that  mean?  You  admit 
that  Hallam  really  has  talent.  We  both  know  he's  a 
clean,  straight  young  fellow,  and  neither  you  nor  I  set 
the  conventional  store  on  social  position  and  that  kind 
of  nonsense.  The  son  of  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  is,  we 
both  know,  more  likely  to  have  sterling  qualities  than 
half  the  young  stars  in  the  peerage.  What  I  think  is, 
that  marriage  is  just  what  Hallam  needs  to  give  him 
the  right  incentive.  I  do  truly  believe  they  will  be 
happy  together,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Quix 
will  have  four  hundred  a  year.  It  will  keep  them  from 
starving,  at  any  rate." 

"Oh,  Lallie,  Lallie!  You  can  certainly  never  be 
accused  of  worldliness !  I  may  not  see  how  to  avoid 
it,  as  it  appears  Quix  is  really  infatuated,  but  I  believe 
such  a  marriage  would  prove  nothing  but  a  blind  alley 
with  her  four  hundred  blazing  at  the  entrance  like  a 
window-box  of  geraniums  in  the  sunlight — and  the 
other  end " 

"Wrapped  in  mystery!"  His  wife  finished  the 
sentence  laughing,  and,  putting  one  arm  round  his  neck 
while  she  gently  kissed  the  bald  patch  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  went  on:  "Richard,  Richard,  don't  let  our 
child  waste  the  rest  of  her  youth  in  a  long  engagement. 
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She  has  more  passion  in  her  nature  than  you've  any 
idea  of,  and  delay,  I  do  believe,  might  seriously  harm 
her.  Besides,  you  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
Hallam  has  really  sold  a  picture  for  three  hundred 
pounds — guineas  I  believe  it  is." 

"Only  another  window-box,  Lallie." 

"You  might  at  least  call  it  something  of  their  own, 
Richard.  Why  have  you  lately  got  so  prejudiced 
against  the  boy  ?  You  liked  him  well  enough  up  to  the 
time  he  was  back  in  London.  You  should  never  have 
allowed  Quix  to  help  nurse  him  at  Lekkom  if  you 
meant  taking  such  an  attitude  later  on." 

"Of  course  I  blame  myself  for  being  so  blind,  and  I 
admit  it  was  too  late  by  the  time  Quix  spoke  to  me 
about  it — obviously  too  late  for  a  mere  father  to  have 
any  influence." 

"So  you  let  them  get  engaged,  and  now,  after  all, 
hang  back  from  allowing  the  knot  to  be  sealed." 

"That  couldn't  be  better  put.  It's  exactly  what  I 
am  doing.  Once  my  eyes  were  thoroughly  open — 
focussed  on  the  subject,  I  should  rather  say — I  used 
them  pretty  carefully.  I  suppose  it's  only  reasonable 
that  I  should  understand  men  better  than  women,  and 
I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you,  Lallie,  that  I  soon 
became  a  little  suspicious  of  Mr  Hallam  Douglas — I 
mean  of  the  depth  of  his  attachment.  If  only  this 
could  go  on  for  another  twelvemonth  as  it  is — without 
marriage,  I  mean — I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprised 
if  the  fellow  cried  off.  I'm  certain  he  could  be  tempted 
if  a  well-gilded  inducement  called  him  in  another 
direction." 

"Richard,  I  think  you  are  perfectly  heartless.  But 
suppose  I  agreed  with  you,  suppose  I  agreed  that 
Hallam 's  character  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  big 
temptation — I'm  not  doing  it,  mind,  but  suppose  I  did 
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— do  you  think  that  risk  would  make  me  agree  with 
you  in  delaying  the  wedding?  Why,  I  regard  it  as  a 
stronger  reason  than  ever  for  hurrying  it  on.  Can't 
you  see  that  such  a  risk  only  holds  before  marriage  and 
not  after  ?  If  a  man  is  kept  dangling  about  on  the 
hook  of  assumed  constancy  he's  always  liable  to  slip 
off.  Marriage  itself  brings  such  entirely  different  causes 
into  play  with  its  constant  day  to  day  intercourse. 
Oh,  how  well  I  understand  it ! " 

Sir  Richard  Castle  smiled,  the  long  wan  smile  of 
affectionate  toleration  for  opinions  he  heavily  dis- 
counted. 

"What  you  say  would  apply  well  enough  to  some 
men  and  not  at  all  to  others.  You  might  call  it 
the  'use  and  wont'  theory  of  human  relationships. 
There  are  men,  I'm  certain,  who  would  be  held  more 
strongly  by  an  idea  of  constancy  than  by  warm  slippers 
— often  enough  to  their  own  undoing.  Not  that 
Hallam  Douglas  is  one  of  them.  It's  just  because  I 
think  your  theory  does  apply  to  him  that  I  want  them 
to  wait.  I  should  welcome  a  diversion  of  the  artist's 
affections  just  as  cordially  as  you  would  dislike  it. 
Don't  you  see,  Lallie,  that  you  are  behaving  as  if  the 
fellow  were  the  ideal  mate  for  Quix  ? " 

"He's  her  own  choice,  Richard,  and  I  believe  in  that 
as  the  best  foundation  for  future  happiness." 

"  I  don't  believe  they  are  suited  to  one  another,  and 
to  follow  up  my  blind  acquiescence  of  the  past  by 
letting  you  bandage  my  eyes  now  they  are  wide  open 
would  be  a  wretched  weakness." 

"Richard,  I  had  no  idea  you  felt  so  strongly  about  it. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  serious  disagreement, 
darling?" 

"  Well,  well,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  When  do  you 
want  them  to  marry  ? "  he  broke  in  with  some  asperity. 
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"In  a  couple  of  months,  Richard — three  at  the 
latest." 

"Very  well.  I  don't  want  them  to  marry  at  all,  so 
if  I  agree  to  yield  in  another  twelve  months  you  ought 
to  admit  a  very  generous  compromise.  There's  a  lot  of 
difference  between  one  year  and  eternity." 

"I'm  sorry,  Richard,  but  of  course  I  never  can  argue 
with  you  any  more  than  I  can  with  Quix.  I  will  tell 
her  what  you  say  and  try  to  make  her  patient.  Hallam 
will  be  coming  down  to  Merestones  next  week.  Perhaps 
you  will  speak  to  him  about  it  yourself  then — tell  him 
you  are  willing  for  the  wedding  to  be  next  June,  I 
mean." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

MR  FINCH,  Hallam's  obviously  well-to-do  if  not 
wealthy  patron,  answered  his  request  for  an  immediate 
part-payment  by  sending  a  cheque  for  the  full  price 
of  the  picture.  This  generous  treatment  enabled  him 
not  only  to  pay  sundry  bills  but  to  indulge  dreams  of 
a  luxurious  summer. 

He  took  to  lunching  at  the  Carlton  and  spending  his 
afternoons  in  hunting  for  old  furniture  for  the  studio. 
A  leopard  skin  here  and  there  would  not  come  amiss, 
he  thought,  and  though  it  was  somewhat  expensive, 
a  dressing-gown  of  white  fox  which  he  was  assured  had 
been  part  of  the  loot  from  the  Pekin  Summer  Palace 
would  be  very  comfortable  to  breakfast  in. 

His  natural  curiosity  about  Mr  Finch  led  him  one 
day  into  the  city,  where  he  found  that  the  office  from 
which  the  letters  had  been  addressed  were  those  of  a 
large  firm  of  bankers.  He  felt  the  lack  of  any  plausible 
excuse  for  making  inquiries,  and  left  Old  Broad  Street 
without  illumination. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  just  as  he  was  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  Mrs  Dewlett,  who  "did  "  for  another 
of  the  studios  and  came  in  twice  a  day  to  attend 
on  Hallam,  brought  in  a  message  that  a  gentleman 
from  Mr  Finch  would  like  to  see  him  if  it  was  not 
inconvenient. 

"Show  him  into  the  studio,  Mrs  Dewlett,  and  say 
I  will  be  there  in  a  minute,"  said  Hallam,  with  a  glow 
of  satisfaction. 
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It  was  ten  o'clock  and,  although  it  might  have  looked 
well  for  him  to  have  been  discovered  at  work,  Hallam 
reflected  that  an  appearance  of  prosperity  is  more 
important  for  an  artist  than  one  of  mere  labour.  The 
white  fox  suited  him  admirably — a  pity  he  had  not 
better  slippers.  He  twisted  the  ends  of  his  dark 
moustache  and  caressed  his  smooth  chin  with  con- 
gratulations on  the  fact  that  he  had  shaved  himself 
that  morning  instead  of  going  for  that  attention  to  a 
neighbouring  barber. 

"  From  Mr  Finch  ? "  said  Hallam,  entering  the  studio. 

"From  Mr  Finch — yes.  How  do  you  do,  Mr 
Douglas  ? "  The  visitor  shook  hands  warmly. 

"You  must  excuse  my  being  in  these  togs.  I've 
been " 

"Don't  please  apologise,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling 
pleasantly.  "I  ought  perhaps  to  have  written  for  an 
appointment,  but  Mr  Finch  wanted  the  matter  put  in 
hand  at  once." 

"His  appreciation  of  my  picture  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  me." 

"Ah,  yes,  he  bought  it,  didn't  he?  Well,  Mr 
Douglas,  he  is  anxious  to  know  if  you  will  undertake 
a  little  commission  for  him." 

"I  have  a  number  of  things  in  hand,"  said  Hallam, 
lifting  on  to  an  easel  one  of  the  large  canvases  he  was  at 
work  on  for  the  Borneo  Company.  "Now  this " 

"  Remarkably  interesting — remarkably  interesting. 
What  Mr  Finch  wants  is  perhaps  not  quite  in  your  line 
— you  must  speak  frankly,  Mr  Douglas,  frankly." 

"  But  what  kind  of  thing  does  Mr  Finch  want  ?  You 
see  I'm  in  the  dark  at  present." 

"It's  a  question  of  the  figure,  Mr  Douglas." 

"I  don't  understand.  I  can't  name  a  price  till  I 
know  what  is  wanted." 
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"No,  no.  I  assure  you  it's  not  a  question  of  price 
at  all.  When  I  say  'figure'  I  mean  in  the — er — in  the 
artist's  sense.  Mr  Finch  wants  four  panels  represent- 
ing the  Seasons — female  figures,  Mr  Douglas,  female 
figures — they  are  for  the  decoration  of  a  room  in  his 
house,  I  believe.  He  is  very  keen  to  have  some  more 
work  of  yours,  and  wants  to  know  whether  you  would 
undertake  these  four  paintings  at  a  thousand  guineas 
the  set?  Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

"Do  sit  down,"  said  Hallam,  really  taken  aback  by 
the  munificence  of  the  offer.  "I  ought  not  to  have 
kept  you  standing  all  this  time."  Then  jerking  to  a 
consciousness  that  he  ought  not  to  make  himself  cheap 
but  must  show  himself  unabashed  at  success  he  added  : 
"It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  time — I  have  several 
important  things  in  hand." 

"Well,  well,  you  must  say  what  you  think  about  it. 
I  will  convey  any  message  you  like  to  Mr  Finch." 
And  then  Hallam's  dignity  broke  down  and  he  said 
effusively,  "Please  tell  Mr  Finch  that  I  shall  be 
delighted — very  pleased  indeed  to  do  my  best.  It's  a 
splendid  commission,  and  one  that  I  shall  thoroughly 
enjoy.  Shall  I  call  and  see  him  about  it,  or  would  he 
honour  me  perhaps  by  coming  to  the  studio  one 
day?" 

"  Impossible — quite  out  of  the  question,  Mr  Douglas. 
Mr  Finch  is — er — immensely  occupied.  Business 
matters  absorb  him  and  he  is  only  able  to  indulge  his 
fondness  for  art  so  long  as  it  makes  no  demands  upon 
his  time.  He  left  for  Paris  last  night,  but  we  shall  be 
in  telephonic  communication  with  him  this  afternoon 
and  I  promised  to  let  him  know  then  whether  you 
would  take  on  the  commission." 

"But  what  are  his  preferences — I  mean  does  he 
leave  me  an  entirely  free  hand  ?  What  kind  of  room 
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are  the  panels  for?  How  about  their  suiting  the  rest 
of  the  decoration  ? " 

"The  rest  of  the  decoration  will  be  made  to  suit 
them — that  was  exactly  how  he  put  it  to  me.  'Make 
Mr  Douglas  understand  he  is  to  have  an  entirely  free 
hand.  Four  female  figures  representing  the  Seasons 
in  four  separate  panels.'  Those  were  his  words  to  me, 
and  if  the  price  is  agreeable  I  am  to  leave  you  a  cheque 
for  four  hundred  as  an  advance." 

He  took  a  leather  case  from  his  breast  pocket  as  he 
spoke  and  drew  from  it  a  folded  slip  of  paper. 

Time  was  the  chief  point  that  occurred  to  Hallam 
in  the  midst  of  his  excitement  at  such  splendid  luck; 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  clear  understanding 
about  that.  However  unbusinesslike  in  other  respects, 
consciousness  of  his  own  dilatory  habits  warned  him 
to  obtain,  as  with  minor  commissions,  as  extended  a 
period  as  possible  for  the  completion  of  anything  he 
undertook. 

"I  think  you  said  Mr  Finch  wanted  these  panels 
soon,  but  how  long  can  he  give  me?  They  will  take 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  themselves,  and  I  cannot  put 
aside  the  commissions  I  already  have  in  hand." 

"Mr  Finch  wanted  them  started  immediately,  but 
he  will  not  be  unreasonable  in  his  expectations  of  seeing 
them  finished.  Shall  we  say  six  months  for  the  four 
panels  ? " 

"That  will  suit  me  admirably,"  said  Hallam,  "but 
I  should  really  like  to  have  the  first  one  approved 
before  I  complete  the  whole  set.  Will  not  Mr  Finch 
let  me  submit  the  first  panel  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  ? " 

"  I  will  ask  him  about  that  when  he  is  next  in  London 
and  let  you  know,  Mr  Douglas.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  to  say  this  morning.  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  day — please  don't  trouble  to  come  downstairs." 
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But  Hallam,  in  spite  of  his  deshabille,  insisted  on  show- 
ing this  modern  Mercury  to  the  street. 

Then  he  hurried  back  to  the  studio  and  danced  a 
little  jig  in  front  of  the  four-hundred-pound  cheque 
in  expression  of  his  extreme  satisfaction. 

"It  is  almost  like  a  dream,"  he  said  half  aloud. 
Stories  of  fairy  gold  flitted  through  his  mind.  Suppose 
the  paper  cheque  lying  before  him  on  the  colour  chest 
beside  his  palette  should  turn  suddenly  into  a  withered 
leaf?  He  flapped  the  skirt  of  the  white  fox  dressing- 
gown  so  that  the  paper  fluttered  off  the  chest,  but 
snatched  it  up  the  next  moment  and  devoured  it  over 
again  with  bright,  delighted  eyes.  He  would  soon  test 
its  quality,  which,  however,  he  had  no  real  reason  to 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  previous  cheque  for  the 
Academy  picture  had  been  honoured  without  question. 

He  hurried  into  the  little  bedroom  adjoining  the 
studio,  dressed  in  haste,  and  sallied  out  into  the  sun- 
shine to  pay  the  cheque  in  at  a  neighbouring  bank. 
The  balance  was  still  enough  in  his  favour  to  permit 
his  drawing  forty  pounds  without  trenching  upon  the 
new  supply,  which  he  supposed  would  not  be  avail- 
able till  the  cheque  had  been  cleared. 

Quix  had  just  gone  down  to  Merestones  with  her 
people.  Of  course  if  the  Castles  had  still  been  at 
Sloane  Street  he  would  have  run  round  to  tell  them  all 
about  it.  As  it  was,  he  was  not  sure  he  was  sorry  they 
were  out  of  town.  He  would  tell  Quix  when  he  was 
writing — naturally — but  there  was  no  violent  hurry. 
Quix  was  a  queer  girl.  If  it  had  been  Jimmy  Palestine 
now,  she  would  have  understood,  up  and  down,  the 
need  for  an  immediate  spree,  but  after  some  recent 
conversations  with  Quix  he  was  really  afraid  she 
wouldn't  understand  at  all.  She  had  only  been  half- 
pleased  with  the  engagement  ring,  and  after  one  or 
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two  tame  theatre  evenings  she  had  taken  it  on  herself 
to  be  almost  preachy  about  his  spending  the  Academy 
picture  money  so  quickly. 

As  to  the  ring,  of  course,  that  was  largely  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  but  surely  he  was  entitled  to  his  share  of 
feelings  as  well  as  Quix.  In  Borneo  there  was  nothing 
of  that  sort  to  be  got  anyway,  and  the  first  day  they 
were  alone  together  in  London,  when  Quix  had  been 
so  radiantly  happy  in  Bond  Street,  he  had  been  so 
jolly  hard  up,  he  hadn't  more  than  a  sovereign  to 
spend  at  all.  They  had  looked  in  all  the  swell  shops, 
talking  of  what  they  would  get  when  he,  Hallam,  had 
made  a  lot  of  money,  and  then  Quix  had  taken  a  vast 
fancy  to  a  little,  old,  paste  posy  ring  in  a  second-hand 
shop  up  one  of  the  side  streets.  It  was  only  eighteen 
shillings  and,  of  course,  he  had  bought  it  at  once.  She 
had  made  no  end  of  a  jolly  fuss  over  it  and  declared  it 
was  the  sweetest  engagement  ring  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  when  he  busted  thirty  pounds  on  the  one  with  the 
pearls  after  he  got  Finch's  cheque  she  was  half-tearful 
about  it  and  almost  cross  at  first.  She  wore  it,  of  course, 
but  he  could  not  make  her  give  him  back  the  posy  ring 
— she  insisted  she  should  wear  that  round  her  neck  on  a 
fine  gold  chain  she  had.  It  was  no  good  his  saying  it 
was  just  like  a  girl.  Jimmy  Palestine  would  never 
have  behaved  like  that  he  was  certain.  Then  her 
mother  had  said  the  pearls  were  an  absurd  extrava- 
gance. As  if  a  baronet's  daughter  shouldn't  have  a  de- 
cent bit  of  jewellery  from  the  man  she  was  engaged  to ! 

As  for  Sir  Richard,  he  would  neither  approve  nor 
disapprove — insisted  on  going  off  into  a  long  talk 
about  the  formation  of  pearls  and  some  experiments 
on  the  control  of  their  secretion  or  some  such  stuff. 
Hallam  could  see  he  was  annoyed.  Queer  people 
those  Castles !  When  he  had  first  seen  them  at  Mere- 
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stones  there  was  some  delightful  glamour  about  the 
lot  of  them.  He  couldn't  think  now  why  it  had  been. 
Perhaps  it  was  really  all  the  time  more  about  the  place 
than  themselves.  He  should  never  forget  that  after- 
noon when  he  was  asked  in  to  tea  at  the  Castle.  Even 
about  the  old  cut  yew  hedges  there  was  a  rich  sort 
of  mediaeval  romantic  feeling.  Then  the  iron  gate, 
facing  the  half-timbered  gable  houses  of  the  village 
street,  and  the  lych  gate  of  the  church  that  was  packed 
with  Castle  tombs — alabaster  effigies  and  quaint  in- 
scriptions— those  gates  were  good  enough  for  the 
Victoria  and  Albert.  But  up  at  the  Castle  itself  it  was 
all  that,  mingled  with  the  kind  of  luxury  that  was  new 
to  the  struggling  artist  of  Roulier's  Studios — the  quiet 
family-retainer  looking  servants — the  various  delicacies 
in  a  collection  of  tiny  sandwiches,  and  of  course  Quix 
herself  simply  glowing  with  pleasure  and  delight  at  his 
enjoyment.  They  had  treated  him  that  afternoon  as  if 
he  were  quite  a  genius,  and  when  he  went  back  to  the 
blacksmith's,  where  he  had  taken  rooms,  he  was  fussed 
over  as  if  he  had  just  become  a  relation  of  the  Castle 
people. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  he  and  Quix 
eventually  came  in  for  the  Merestones  property,  but 
Sir  Richard  Castle  was  hale  enough  to  live  another 
score  of  years,  and  it  was  not  at  all  certain  it  would 
ever  come  to  Quix.  Lady  Castle  might  marry  again 
if  she  survived  her  husband. 

Ah !  that  old  hall  with  the  armour  round  it  and  any 
amount  of  curios!  That  carpet  hanging  over  from 
the  gallery  at  one  end — pale  gold  when  you  saw  it  from 
one  side,  and  if  you  walked  to  the  other  the  whole 
changed  to  a  sheet  of  turquoise  blue.  He  would 
collect  carpets  some  day  if  he  ever  became  really  rich, 
but  Quix  didn't  seem  to  care  much  for  luxury.  Of 
15 
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course  she  liked  all  those  things  at  Merestones,  but  he 
could  see  now  it  was  just  through  the  association — it 
was  all  home  to  her,  and  she  loved  the  family  traditions. 

What  he  resented  most  was  a  kind  of  tacit  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  Castles  that  he  was  going  to  be  idle. 
It  wasn't  exactly  any  definite  things  they  said,  but — 
well,  one  thing  he  could  not  stand  was  innuendo. 

On  leaving  the  bank  Hallam  had  gone  to  his  tailors 
and  ordered  two  suits  of  clothes.  He  enjoyed 
thoroughly  what  so  many  men  find  merely  tedious 
— the  choosing  of  a  cloth  that  should  be  at  once  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  comfortable  to  wear.  Not  that  he  was 
going  to  be  careless  about  the  price.  He  wasn't  going 
to  let  people  squeeze  him  just  because  he  had  a  few 
pounds  to  spend  as  he  liked,  not  he — but  he  could  not 
resist  telling  the  chief  cutter  that  he  had  more  com- 
missions than  he  could  really  get  through. 

As  Hallam  was  intending  to  lunch  in  town  he 
mounted  an  omnibus  bound  for  Piccadilly  Circus  and 
sat  down  between  a  flower  woman  and  a  lady  with  a 
lapdog.  The  sky  was  threatening,  and  as  rain  was 
always  an  abomination  he  preferred  to  be  inside. 

They  were  just  passing  the  Oratory  when  a  tall,  thin 
man  opposite,  with  a  clean-shaven  face — whether  young 
or  middle-aged  was  not  apparent — remarked  sadly,  as 
if  even  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend  was  in- 
sufficient to  rouse  him  from  an  habitual  grave  melan- 
choly: "Hullo,  Douglas,  how  are  you?  Going  away 
this  year  ?  " 

Hallam  greeted  him  cordially  and  with  immense 
amusement.  Clinton  Steel  had  been  an  assistant  in 
the  library  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  during  Hallam's 
years  of  scholarship.  Hallam  had  not  seen  him  for 
many  years  and  his  amusement  was  caused  by  the 
other's  obvious  assumption  that  he,  Hallam,  had  since 
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suffered  like  himself  only  the  dull  monotonous  round 
of  London  life,  with  the  possible  variation  of  a  summer 
holiday.  Steel  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  travels  and 
adventures.  Hallam  had  few  friends  and  he  was 
delighted  at  this  encounter. 

"Summer  holiday?  I  don't  know  yet.  I  was  in 
Borneo  last  year.  How  are  things  with  you  ? " 

"Borneo!"  Steel  exclaimed,  sitting  up.  "I'd  no 
idea.  What  in  the  world  were  you  doing  there  ? " 

"Oh,  painting — painting.  You've  not  seen  my 
picture  at  the  R.A.  then?  Sold  it  the  other  day  for 
three  hundred." 

"The  devil  you  did!"  said  Steel  now  thoroughly 
interested  and  taking  in  the  fact,  which  he  had  not 
before  noticed,  that  the  other  was  dressed  in  a  manner 
that  suggested  either  present  prosperity  or  future  ruin, 
or  both. 

"Look  here,  come  and  have  lunch  with  me,  Steel — 
Carlton  or  Cafe  Royal,  whichever  you  like.  I'd  like 
a  talk  about  old  times." 

"Quite  a  good  notion,  but  it's  rather  early  for  lunch; 
besides,  I'm  really  on  my  way  to  Sotheby's.  I  could 
meet  you  though,  if  that'll  suit.  I've  not  got  to  be  at 
the  library  till  the  evening." 

This  was  agreed,  and  the  two  men  parted  for  the 
time  being.  It  was  really  a  confounded  nuisance, 
Hallam  thought,  he  had  nobody  available  to  have  a 
real  spree  with,  but  Steel  would  be  good  for  the  after- 
noon at  any  rate. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  better  go  back  to  Kensing- 
ton when  he  left  Steel,  and  spend  the  evening  writing 
to  Quix — hammering  out  another  love-letter.  That 
sort  of  thing  had  never  been  in  his  line.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  he  had  never  had  anything  that  could  have 
been  called  a  correspondence  with  anybody  in  his  life, 
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and  now  to  have  to  start  on  a  series  of  love-letters — 
well — nauseating  was  the  only  word  for  it.  And  Quix 
wanted  love-letters — that  was  perfectly  obvious  from 
the  two  replies  he  had  had  to  those  he  had  sent  since 
she  had  left  town.  Reading  between  the  lines,  he 
could  see  clearly  she  expected  not  a  mere  note  of  news 
and  happenings,  but  some  excursion  into  the  fantastic 
nonsense  of  expression  and  feelings,  and  really  it  was 
a  curious  thing  that  he  should  find  so  difficult  what 
seemed  to  come  to  her  as  naturally  as  walking.  What 
an  odd  mixture  she  was  to  be  sure.  Her  head  full  of 
half- digested  scientific  books — and  yet  he  was  certain 
if  he  sent  her  a  note  saying  he  would  be  behind  a  yew 
hedge  in  the  grounds  at  Merestones  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  she  would  have  kept  the  tryst  with  eager 
punctuality.  Had  she  not  said  she  was  counting  the 
hours  till  the  time  his  train  would  be  due  at  the  local 
station  ?  He  knew  for  a  certainty  she  would  be  waiting 
for  him  on  the  platform. 

Well,  he  was  not  sure  now  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  go  down  after  all — at  any  rate  not  till  a  little 
later  on.  She  would  have  to  learn  that  she  could  not 
have  it  both  ways.  If  he  was  to  work  hard  at  this  new 
commission  he  couldn't  be  kicking  his  heels  at  Mere- 
stones — that  was  certain.  He  ought  to  join  a  club — 
the  Arts  in  Dover  Street  perhaps — then  he  wouldn't 
have  to  saunter  about  like  a  foreign  tourist  waiting  for 
Steel  or  any  other  fellow. 

The  lunch  was  a  success,  and  under  the  influence  of 
some  good  Burgundy  Steel  became  positively  chummy. 
He  was  just  lighting  the  cigar  Hallam  had  offered  him 
and  recalling  an  occasion  when  Hallam  nearly  got  run 
in  by  the  police  for  leading  a  procession  of  rowdy 
students  in  Exhibition  Road,  and  of  how  they  had  all 
made  a  night  of  it  at  Hogan's,  the  ironwork  designer. 
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"By  the  way,  Douglas,  that  reminds  me  I  saw  Jimmy 
Palestine  the  other  day — mighty  fine  feathers  too,  but 
Jimmy  all  over.  She  used  to  sit  for  you  a  lot,  didn't 
she  ?  Are  you  still  in  touch  with  her  ? ' ' 

Hallam  spilled  a  little  of  his  black  coffee  as  the  name 
was  mentioned.  Strange  that  he  should  have  been 
thinking  of  Jimmy  that  very  morning — was  it  possible 
that  she  also  was  once  more  in  London  ? 

"No,"  he  said  nervously,  "I've  seen  nothing  of  her 
for  quite  a  long  while — not  since  I  went  out  to  Borneo. 
What  do  you  mean  about  fine  feathers  ?  Do  you  mean 
she  was  in  a  swell  get-up  ?  Where  did  you  come  across 
her,  Steel  ? "  As  he  spoke,  he  was  aware  of  the  intense 
pleasure  it  seemed  to  be  giving  him  to  be  speaking  of 
Jimmy.  He  was  surprised  at  himself,  for  only  a  few 
months  ago  he  knew  it  would  have  been  far  otherwise. 

"Why,  it  was  this  way,"  the  other  man  was  saying, 
"I  was  at  the  end  of  Sloane  Street  just  as  a  cyclist  got 
twisted  up  with  the  front  of  a  motor-bus,  and  a  swell 
car  stopped  just  on  the  field  of  carnage  and  a  very 
lively  lady  in  the  latest  fashionable  toggery  insisted  on 
having  the  victim  lifted  into  her  car  to  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  hospital.  A  policeman  suggested  that  they  had 
better  wait  for  an  ambulance,  but  Jimmy — for  it  was 
she  without  a  doubt — was  dead  set  on  the  Samaritan 
business  and  told  her  chauffeur  to  hustle.  A  man- 
servant in  blue  livery  said  something  as  he  hopped  on 
to  the  front  of  the  car,  and  I  caught  the  word  '  Lady 
Chares '  as  if  Jimmy  had  blossomed  into  some  sort  of 
a  duchess." 

That  afternoon  at  "Carrara,"  when  Sir  Taxil  had 
given  Hallam  a  glimpse  of  the  latest  jewel  added  to 
his  collection,  flashed  vividly  into  his  mind. 

"She  didn't  see  you  then,  Steel?" 

"No,  but  what  do  you  think  the  little  baggage  has 
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been  up  to,  Douglas,  to  get  togged  out  like  that?  It 
was  a  slap-up  car  I  can  tell  you.  Lady  Chares — that 
was  the  name.  Caught  my  ear  at  once,  through  the 
porcelain  collection,  you  know." 

"But  I  don't  know,"  said  Hallam,  "what  collection's 
that?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you've  been  away.  You  really  ought 
to  come  into  the  museum,  Douglas,  it's  worth  seeing. 
Sir  Taxil  Chares,  some  wealthy  Hong-Kong  Johnny, 
left  the  most  stunning  lot  of  Chinese  porcelains  to  be 
sold  for  his  widow  I  understand,  and  they're  on  show 
in  the  loan  court.  Benson  told  me  the  British  are 
thinking  of  buying  the  whole  lot.  I'll  swear  the 
woman  in  the  car  was  Jimmy  Palestine,  but  it's  too 
tall  to  think  she  could  have  married  a  millionaire  in 
Hong- Kong,  isn't  it?" 

"I  suppose  more  weird  things  than  that  have 
happened  before  now,"  said  Hallam,  musing;  "I 
don't  quite  understand  though.  Did  she  run  down 
the  cyclist  Johnny? " 

"No,  no.  He  mixed  up  with  the  front  of  a  bus  I 
tell  you.  She  was  only  doing  the  girl-scout  business, 
one  good  deed  per  diem.  It's  like  Jimmy  too  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it — she  was  always  one  of  the 
swelled  heart  sisterhood.  Don't  you  remember  one 
day  at  Hogan's  when  Tommy  Rattler  hurt  his  throat 
over  that  trick  he  used  to  do  swallowing  palette 
knives  ?  You  were  there,  weren't  you  ? " 

"Should  think  I  was.  I  was  the  one  to  fetch  the 
doctor.  Have  another  Grand  Marnier,  Steel  ? " 

"Not  for  a  fortune,  thanks.  I  don't  mind  another 
coffee  though  if  you  ask  me.  Of  course  Jimmy  was 
very  keen  on  you,  Douglas,  but  it's  a  good  thing  she 
saved  herself  up  for  the  millionaire!"  He  glanced 
slyly  at  his  companion,  but  seeing  no  response  in 
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Hallam's  face  but  rather  an  absent-minded  look,  he 
went  on:  "Do  you  remember  Leadbitter?  Hairy 
person — came  from  Kendal.  Used  to  be  crazy  on 
Japanese  prints." 

"Leadbitter?  Yes,  I  think  so.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Jimmy  Palestine  though,  had  he  ? " 

"Lord,  no,  Douglas,  but  he's  turned  out  quite  a 
duke.  Came  into  a  lot  of  money,  and  now  he's  buying 
pictures !  In  with  Crombie  and  that  set.  You  ought 
to  come  to  one  of  his  Friday  evenings.  I  must  take 
you  round." 

"Thanks,  old  man.  Between  ourselves  that's 
just  the  kind  of  thing  I  want.  As  I  told  you  I'm 
doing  awfully  well,  but  I'm  not  in  the  swim  socially — 
art  circles  I  mean  of  course." 

"But  these  Castles  you  were  speaking  of — you  said 
you  were  quite  intimate  there.  Doesn't  that  give  you 
a  bit  of  an  entree  ? " 

Hallam  had  not  followed  his  friend's  example  in 
refraining  from  a  second  liqueur  and  had  just  swallowed 
it  as  Steel  asked  this  question. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  answered,  "in  a  way.  But  for  me 
they  are  too  much  the  scientific  literary — well,  Steel, 
when  you're  getting  tired  of  people  you  don't  feel 
inclined  to  push  on  to  their  friends,  do  you?  I'd 
awfully  like  to  see  Jimmy  again.  There  can't  be  two 
Lady  Chares,  you  know.  There's  no  doubt  she  is 
the  Hong-Kong  man's  widow." 

"It's  a  facer  to  me,  Douglas,  but  why  don't  you 
write  to  her  if  you  want  to  find  out." 

"Makes  me  think  of  one  of  Jimmy's  songs,  Steel. 
'In  distress — lost  her  address — didn't  know  where  to 
go.'  I  say,  have  something  else  ? " 

"Not  I.  I'll  have  to  get  a  move  on  too — do  you 
know  it's  past  three  o'clock  ? " 
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"  Well,  make  it  a  stirrup  cup  then.  What  shall  it 
be?  By  the  way,  you  said  you  had  nothing  on  till 
the  evening.  Let's  go  into  the  Empire — there's  a 
matinee  this  afternoon." 

"Ah,  my  boy,  you're  still  young,  that's  evident. 
It's  only  some  footling  revue.  I  daresay  the  dancing's 
good,  but  it's  out  of  my  line  nowadays.  I'd  take  you 
back  to  show  you  the  Chares  china  but  as  I'm  not  on 
duty  till  the  evening  I'm  not  keen." 

"Look  here,  Steel,  you  mustn't  go  now.  We'll 
do  anything  you  like  this  afternoon,  then  get  an  early 
feed,  and  I'll  take  you  to  the  museum  in  a  taxi." 

"All  serene.  I  don't  mind.  It's  open  to-night  or  I 
shouldn't  have  to  be  there.  Have  you  seen  the  early 
Greek  sculpture  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts?  I'm  a 
member  and  can  take  you  in  if  you  care  for  it." 

"Thanks,  old  man,  I  had  a  whole  morning  there  last 
week  with  my — with  Miss  Castle.  Not  very  exhilarat- 
ing, though  of  course  the  things  are  good  enough." 

"I  thought  you  said  the  Castles  were  too  scientific ? " 

"Oh  well,  it's  the  same  thing — always  on  the  top 
note,  you  know.  It  isn't  that  I've  one  against  the 
Greek  sculpture.  I'd  have  gone  with  you  if  I  hadn't 
seen  the  stuff,  but " 

"Have  you  been  to  Carfax — practically  everything 
Palmer  ever  did." 

"Oh  chuck  it,  Steel.  Have  you  seen  Pavlova's 
latest  at  the  Palace?  We  should  be  just  in  time." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Douglas,  you  are  bent  on  leading 
me  astray.  You  don't  mean  to  get  to  the  library 
to-night.  I  can  see  it  in  your  eye.  There  are  some 
things  I  really  ought  to  do  at  my  diggings,  and  if  you'll 
let  me  off  I'll  go  straight  back  to  Kensington.  You'll 
never  get  a  seat  at  the  Palace  as  late  as  this.  All 
London's  crazy  after  Pavlova.  Let  us  dine  together 
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another  night,  and  this  evening  if  you  do  care  for  me  to 
show  you  the  porcelains  just  ask  for  me  in  the  library 
any  time  after  seven  o'clock  and  I'll  take  you  round." 

Hallam  was  disappointed,  but  as  Steel  was  now 
obdurate,  being  unwilling  for  the  other  to  spend  more 
money  on  him,  he  had  to  let  him  go,  and  lacking 
energy  enough  for  fresh  plans,  adopted  his  own  last 
suggestion  and  ordered  a  taxi  to  take  him  to  the 
Palace  Theatre. 

There  were  no  seats  left  in  the  house  except  a  few 
orchestra  stalls,  but  he  was  rather  pleased  at  this  than 
otherwise,  reminding  him  as  it  did  of  the  advantage  of 
a  fat  purse. 

He  pushed  along  to  his  place,  and  as  the  ballet  he 
had  come  to  see  had  commenced  and  the  great  dancer 
was  already  upon  the  stage  he  was  immediately 
absorbed  by  the  spectacle  without  giving  any  attention 
to  his  neighbours.  After  a  little  while,  however,  he 
turned  his  head  irresistibly,  to  meet  a  pair  of  eyes 
gazing  steadily  upon  him,  and  was  astonished  to  behold 
just  beyond  his  immediate  neighbour  the  unmis- 
takable features  of  Jimmy  Palestine. 

She  had  removed  her  hat  in  deference  to  the  people 
behind  her,  and  showed  to  full  advantage  the  fair  hair 
which  her  Eastern  experience  had  very  little  darkened. 
Her  skin  was  as  fresh  and  clear  as  ever,  and  the  bright 
eyes  which  had  been  looking  at  him  for  several  minutes 
while  their  owner  resolved  upon  her  plan  of  action 
widened  with  pleased  recognition. 

She  was  dressed  in  striped  navy  and  white  ninon 
with  a  folded  sash  of  navy  Oriental  satin,  and  wore  in 
front  of  her  bare  throat  a  large  single  sapphire  pendant 
on  an  almost  invisible  golden  necklet. 

Hallam  wondered  what  she  was  thinking  about  him, 
flushed  a  little,  and  smiled  involuntarily.  Lady  Chares 
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moved  her  head  as  if  directing  his  attention  to  the 
stage,  in  a  silent  intimation  that  neither  of  them  should 
miss  a  moment  of  Pavlova's  dance. 

During  the  storm  of  applause  that  followed  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  Lady  Chares  leaned  forward  and 
holding  out  her  hand  to  Hallam  exclaimed  warmly: 
"How  do,  Mr  Douglas?"  Then,  turning  to  the  lady 
between  them:  "This  is  Mr  Douglas,  Kitchie — a 
very  old  friend  of  mine — chin-chin,  Mr  Douglas — Miss 
Kitchen.  We  can't  talk  here,  "she  went  on,  "come 
with  us  to  Rumpelmayer's  after  Pavlova's  finished — 
there's  plenty  of  room  in  our  car — besides,  Kitchie 
likes  a  squeeze — and  a  cup  of  tea  won't  hurt  you." 
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CLINTON  STEEL  was  not  called  upon  that  evening  to 
display  his  critical  appreciation  of  celadon,  sang-de- 
boeuf,  black  hawthorn,  or  famille  rose.  Hallam 
Douglas  made  no  appearance  at  the  library.  About 
the  time  that  his  friend  was  expecting  him,  the  artist 
was  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  grill-room  at  Pagani's 
gazing  abstractedly  before  him  in  a  brown  study  while 
a  partly  consumed  sole  was  rapidly  cooling  upon  his 
unregarded  plate. 

He  had  forgotten  that  Jimmy  Palestine  had  ever  lost 
interest  in  his  eyes  and  would  have  declared  it  quite 
impossible  that  he  could  ever  have  been  bored  by  her 
society.  Now  that  she  had  been  translated  into  a 
Lady  Chares,  the  elevation  of  social  rank  and  the 
sunshine  of  wealth  seemed  to  Hallam  to  have  acted 
upon  her  like  a  genial  warmth,  making  the  fascination 
he  remembered  of  old  break  into  full  bloom,  radiant 
and  irresistible.  What  had  Quix  to  offer  beside  that 
delicious  gaiety?  Refinement!  After  all — what,  he 
thought,  was  the  refinement  of  a  girl  like  Quix  but  the 
sign  of  a  dwarfed  experience  ?  The  truest  knowledge 
was  not  to  be  got  out  of  books.  The  chief  result  of 
her  reading  was  an  attitude  of  unnatural  seriousness. 
Quix  had  been  much  happier  at  Kew  Gardens  than  at 
Hurlingham.  Fussing  about  varieties  of  pitcher  plants 
was  far  more  to  her  taste  than  watching  a  polo  match. 

In  Borneo  it  had  all  been  different.  There,  instead 
of  being  overcome  with  lassitude  in  such  a  tropical 
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climate,  as  most  white  women  would  have  been, 
Quix  was  full  of  energy  and  as  keen  on  physical 
exercise  as  a  young  amazon.  Even  now,  he  must  admit, 
she  was  by  no  means  indolent.  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  in  her  last  letter  about  "Red  Susan,"  the 
mare  she  was  riding  at  Merestones. 

How  utterly  different  they  were — Quix  and  Jimmy ! 
It  was  no  good  pretending  he  would  be  better  off 
with  neither  of  them.  There  simply  had  to  be  a 
woman  in  his  life,  he  was  sure  of  that.  How  con- 
foundedly unfortunate  it  was  that  these  two  should 
ever  have  come  into  touch  with  one  another.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  their  being  real  friends,  he  was 
certain  of  that.  Quix  had  told  him  in  Borneo  how 
she  had  tried  to  win  Jimmy's  confidence  on  the  voyage 
from  London  and  how  signally  she  had  failed;  and 
now,  if  he  followed  Jimmy's  lure,  there  was  bound  to 
be  trouble.  Curious  that  such  an  awful  experience 
as  the  Ruggles  murder  should  have  left  her  so  absolutely 
unaffected.  Surely  it  must  have  haunted  her  after- 
wards— the  horrible  fact  that  she  had  killed  a  fellow- 
creature  with  her  own  hand.  Not  in  cold  blood  of 
course ;  it  had  been  just  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment, 
but  that  would  not  prevent  her  thinking  of  it  after. 
But  perhaps  Jimmy  never  did  think,  she  was  not  of 
your  brooding  sort  anyway.  She  was  a  modern  pro- 
duct, if  you  like,  but  not  of  prudery  and  squeamish- 
ness.  Besides,  now  he  remembered,  Quix  also  had 
killed  her  man,  if  one  of  those  forest  creatures  could 
be  dignified  with  the  title.  She  had  shivered  a  bit 
once,  the  only  time  either  of  them  had  referred  to  it, 
but  Quix,  no  more  than  Jimmy  Palestine,  had  let  the 
memory  trouble  her.  Hallam  could  see  quite  clearly 
that  if  he  renewed  now  his  old  intimacy  with  Jimmy 
it  would  put  an  end  to  his  engagement  to  Quix  Castle. 
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Between  Lady  Chares  and  himself  there  was  no 
question  of  a  slight  acquaintanceship.  Their  former 
relations  made  that  impossible,  and  in  the  half-hour's 
talk  at  Rumpelmayer's  the  touch  of  old  association 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other's  character  had 
affected  him  strongly. 

When  recalling  that  afternoon  with  Steel  the  Jimmy 
Palestine  of  former  days,  the  news  of  Sir  Taxil's  death 
had  hindered  the  feeling  of  jealousy  which  would 
otherwise  have  tainted  any  desire  to  see  her  again,  and 
the  aura  of  riches  in  which  he  now  beheld  her  was  far 
from  disagreeable. 

There  was  a  card  in  his  pocket  which  was  all  this 
while  powerfully  affecting  his  consciousness.  He  took 
it  out  and  laid  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  him — the  name 
and  address  of  the  woman  who  was  calling  him  to  the 
easy  renewal  of  a  long  ago  companionship.  She  had 
asked  him  to  come  the  following  afternoon,  and  he 
knew  how  heavily  now  the  intervening  hours  would 
drag. 

Hallam  Douglas  did  not  think,  however,  how  the 
hours  might  be  dragging  with  the  very  subjects  of  his 
own  impatient  thoughts. 

He  decided  to  get  through  the  evening  by  spending 
a  few  hours  at  another  music-hall,  but  found  him- 
self merely  bored  by  the  performance,  and  about 
ten  o'clock  took  a  taxicab  back  to  his  rooms. 

As  he  was  about  to  mount  the  steps  to  his  door,  the 
face  of  a  man  striding  rapidly  along  towards  him  came 
into  the  light  of  an  adjacent  street  lamp.  Recognition 
declared  itself  in  the  eyes  of  both  men  before  either 
had  time  for  the  second  thought  of  annoyance  at  an 
undesired  encounter. 

"Hallam  Douglas!" 

"Why,  Waring,   I  thought  you  were  in  Borneo! 
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Come  in — this  is  my  roost.     Come  in  and  tell  me  what 
you  are  doing  in  London." 

With  the  barest  sense  of  hospitality  he  could  hardly 
have  said  less,  and  Douglas  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  generous,  or  at  least  kindly,  impulses.  Besides, 
the  pride  of  possession  of  such  a  handsome  suite  as 
the  Borneo  Company  was  still  paying  rent  for  had 
not  yet  staled.  Apart  from  the  studio  itself  and  a 
comfortable  bedroom,  there  was  a  large  living-room 
on  the  ground  floor  which  the  former  owner,  a  painter 
who  had  succumbed  to  enteric  fever  while  travelling 
in  Italy,  had  furnished  with  treasures  acquired  on 
many  a  foreign  journey,  all  of  which  were  to  be  un- 
disturbed during  Hallam's  tenancy. 

"Just  for  ten  minutes,"  answered  Waring,  suddenly 
taciturn.  He  would  hear  news  of  Quix — that  was  to 
the  good.  He  hated  his  debt  to  Hallam,  incurred  as 
it  had  been  without  his  sanction,  and  resented  bitterly 
now  that  his  last  hopes  of  Quix  had  been  dashed  by 
her  engagement. 

Hallam  found  some  glasses.  "Say  when,"  he  cried, 
pouring  out  whisky,  and  they  drank  together. 

"Leave,  I  suppose?"  he  said.  "But  I  thought  you 
had  another  couple  of  years  yet  ? " 

"It's  oil  really,"  Waring  answered.  "I  left  the 
Company's  service  some  months  ago  to  develop  some- 
thing I  had  had  my  eye  upon  for  a  long  while.  I  had 
to  come  over  about  the  financial  side  of  the  business. 
Looks  like  working  out  rather  a  large  order.  How's 
the  world  using  you,  Douglas?  Not  married 
yet?" 

"No — not  yet.  It's  no  use  hurrying  about  that — 
must  make  some  sort  of  a  position  first.  But  I've  sold 
my  thing  at  the  R.A. — three  hundred  guineas.  Not 
bad,  you  know.  The  Castles  are  awfully  pleased  about 
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it,  of  course.  You  have  to  sell  before  those  sort  of 
people  ever  really  appreciate  your  work." 

"How  are  they  all — the  Castles,  I  mean?"  said 
Waring,  ignoring  the  last  part  of  Hallam's  speech, 
though  noting  it  for  after  consideration. 

"Oh,  well  enough,  but  the  old  man  doesn't  seem 
taking  on  any  new  post  at  present.  There's  some  talk 
about  the  Newfoundland  Governorship,  but  it's  not 
worth  much  money,  you  know,  really." 

George  Waring  pricked  up  his  ears.  There  was 
something  about  Hallam's  tone  in  regard  to  these  people 
that  acted  on  him  like  a  violent  tonic.  Two  minutes 
before  he  had  determined  to  make  no  more  than  a 
general  inquiry  of  Douglas,  but  that  person's  obvious 
lack  of  enthusiasm  strangely  excited  him.  Could  it 
be  that  Hallam  Douglas — volatile  as  artists  were 
reputed  to  be  by  those  who  did  not  know  them — was 
cooling  towards  Quix  ?  And  if  so,  what  in  the  name 
of  hope  could  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  girl  herself, 
likely  as  she  was,  in  Waring 's  idea  of  her,  to  have  put 
the  image  of  her  hero  on  a  pedestal  so  high  that  it  could 
only  break  to  pieces  in  falling  from  it.  If  this  fellow 
played  fast  and  loose  with  her,  Waring  knew  she  would 
endure  cruel  suffering;  disillusionment  must  strike 
with  tragic  severity  such  a  nature  as  Quix  Castle's. 
There  was  no  real  reason  why  he  should  hurry  away. 
He  would  pump  Douglas  for  all  he  was  worth  and  play 
no  longer  the  unwilling  guest. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke  a  pipe,  Douglas?" 

"Awfully  sorry,  old  chap.  What  a  boor  I  am! 
Here,  have  a  cigar.  There  are  some  Borneo  cheroots 
in  this  drawer." 

"Thanks,  I'm  sticking  to  the  pipe  for  a  bit.  No, 
I've  plenty  of  baccy.  Tell  me  more  about  how  you're 
going  on.  You  mustn't  expect  me  to  lose  interest  in 
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you,  you  know.     You're  the  only  man  who's  saved  my 
life  yet,  so  it's  an  undivided  claim." 

"Oh,  rot  about  claim,  Waring,  but  I'm  not  doing  so 
badly.  I  told  you  I've  sold  well  at  the  Academy,  and 
I've  just  got  a  commission  for  four  decorative  panels 
of  the  Seasons  at  a  very  decent  figure." 

"Are  the  Castles  staying  in  town  or  down  at  the 
country  place  ? " 

"Oh,  they're  at  Merestones  just  now.  Went  down 
a  few  days  ago.  The  worst  of  their  being  away  is  that 
Quix  will  write  to  me  every  day  and  expects  letters 
back.  I  never  was  much  of  a  correspondent.  It's  a 
bit  exacting,  Waring,  it  really  is — damned  exacting ! " 

Had  this  young  man's  love  been  but  a  midsummer 
madness,  doomed  to  wane  with  the  moon  that  had 
evoked  it,  or  had  Waring  heard  awry  ? 

As  his  visitor  seemed  disinclined  to  break  the  silence 
that  followed  his  last  remark,  Hallam  spoke  again. 

"Any  more  exciting  events  in  Borneo  since  I  left? 
How's  old  DrDowell?" 

"Nothing  very  extraordinary.  An  American  lady 
climber  came  out  to  scale  Kinebalu  and  disrespectfully 
stripped  it  of  its  last  shred  of  mystery.  The  doctor 
has  started  a  practice  in  Singapore.  I  came  home 
that  way  and  had  quite  a  long  night  with  him  at 
Raffles'  Hotel.  He's  as  packed  as  ever  with  tales  of 
his  better  days.  A  good  soul  and  tremendously  fond 
of  Miss  Castle!  What's  the  state  of  things  really, 
Douglas  ?  The  doctor  will  expect  me  to  let  him  know 
when  I  write." 

"How  do  you  mean — the  state  of  things?  You 
know  we  were  engaged  before  I  left  Sandelton." 

"Engaged — yes.  But  when  are  you  expecting  to 
put  up  the  banns  ? " 

"Oh,  that's  a  long  way  ahead   yet.      Old  Castle 
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talked  about  next  June,  but  it  depends  on  a  lot  of 
things." 

"And  Quix ?  What  does  she  say ? " 
"Look  here,  Waring,  it's  no  use  talking  about  these 
things.  She's  awfully  intellectual  and  all  that,  and 
she's  " — here  he  had  the  grace  to  pause  for  a  moment — 
"  she's  awfully  fond  of  me  you  know,  and  I  haven't  a 
word  to  say  against  her,  but ."  Hallam  was  help- 
ing himself  to  another  whisky  and  soda. 

It  was  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  Waring  was 
listening,  but  above  all  he  wished  Hallam  to  go  on, 
so  with  an  effort  he  came  to  the  rescue.  "I  can  see 
you  are  worried,  but  hadn't  you  better  square  up  to 
yourself  and  reckon  up  how  it  stands.  It's  too  easy 
to  drift  for  a  fellow  with  any  grit  in  him  to  care  about 
that.  Do  you  mean  you  wouldn't  be  sorry  if  somebody 
cried  off,  but  don't  want  to  do  it  yourself?" 

"So  jolly  caddish  to  the  girl,  Waring.  You  were 
sweet  on  her  yourself  in  Borneo,  weren't  you  ?  I  wish 
to  Heaven  she  would  care  for  you  rather  than  me ! " 

"Ah-a-h!"  said  Waring,  in  a  curious  tone  that 
made  the  exclamation  rather  like  a  snarl.  He  had 
flushed  to  the  temples,  but  regaining  control  of  himself 
said  calmly,  "  So  that's  how  it  is  !  " 

"But  she's  so  damned  fond  of  me,  Waring." 
"And  you  propose  to  let  her  go  on  thinking  you 
mean  to  marry  her  ? " 

"I  don't  propose  anything,"  said  Hallam  angrily  ; 
"it's  you  that  are  doing  that.  I'm  too  much  worried,  I 
really  am.  I  didn't  want  to  go  into  this  to-night  at  all. 
I've  got  to  think  it  out  for  myself.  By  the  way,  why 
haven't  you  been  to  see  the  Castles  ?  I  don't  know  why 
you  should  fight  shy  of  them.  Lady  Castle  would 
certainly  ask  you  to  stay  for  a  week  or  two." 

"Listen  to  me,  Hallam  Douglas."     The  tall  English- 
16 
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man  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and,  thrusting  the  hand  that 
held  his  pipe  into  a  side  pocket,  twisted  the  fingers  of 
the  other  into  his  gold  watch-chain.  "You  saved  my 
life  at  Lekkom,  and  I'm  not  going  to  forget  it,  but  it's 
no  more  your  property  than  it  was  before." 

"  I  never  saved  your  confounded  life — why,  I  couldn't 
have  steadied  a  rifle  to  save  my  own  that  day.  I  was 
only  just  beginning  to  get  over  the  fever." 

"You  never — do  you  mean ?" 

"Of  course.  It  was  nothing  but  some  whimsey  of 
Quix's.  Didn't  want  you  to  worship  her,  or  she 
wanted  me  to  appear  the  noble  hero.  I'll  not  have 
it  go  on.  This  notion  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me 
is  ridiculous.  I  don't  want  any  medals  for  bravery 
from  you,  or  from  her  either  for  that  matter.  Quix 
killed  that  Doosen — as  clean  a  shot  as  ever  I  saw." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me  this,  Douglas,  damned  glad. 
Do  you  mind  my  speaking  frankly  about  Miss  Castle 
— about  your  engagement,  I  mean  ? " 

"Go  ahead.  I'm  pretty  miserable  about  it  if  you 
want  to  know." 

"Tell  me  this,  Douglas.  Is  there  another  woman 
in  the  case  ? " 

"Well,  there  is,  and  there  isn't.  I  mean  there 
might  be,  but  I'm  not  quite  sure  whether " 

"Look  here,  my  boy.  Tell  me  how  long  you've 
known  her." 

"Four  or  five  years,  I  suppose.  She's  been  married 
since  then  and  lost  her  husband." 

"Then  you  don't  really  know  what  her  own  views 
would  be  ?  But  you've  been  meeting  her  again  lately  ? " 
he  added,  with  a  searching  look. 

"That's  it — that  and  my  being  engaged  to  Quix. 
Oh,  Waring,  this  woman  part  of  life  is  the  deuce ! " 

"It's   not  always  the  trump  card,    I   admit.     I'll 
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have  to  be  going  now,  but  I  want  just  to  say  one  thing. 
Make  up  your  mind  whether  you  mean  to  marry  Miss 
Castle  or  not.  Be  straight  with  her,  as  you  have  been 
with  me.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  you've  owned  up  to 
me  about  the  shooting  will  make  you  feel  stronger  and 
more  able  to  tell  her  how  the  case  stands.  Good  night." 

Waring  had  risen  again  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  say,  you're  awfully  good,  really — don't  go  yet. 
If  you  only  knew  how  worried  I  am  about  the  whole 
business.  The  Castles  have  been  thundering  good  to 
me,  you  know." 

"  Thanks,  I  must  be  off  now,  but  whatever  you  do — 
well,  I  won't  say  any  more.  Good  night."  And  this 
time  he  went  out  into  the  air  again,  his  heart  thumping 
with  revived  hopes  which  refused  to  be  put  to  sleep, 
in  spite  of  his  telling  himself  over  and  over  again  that 
even  if  her  engagement  to  Hallam  Douglas  should  be 
broken  off,  there  was  no  certainty  that  Quix  could  care 
two  straws  about  George  Waring  as  a  substitute. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

LADY  CHARES  had  just  dressed  for  dinner,  and  had 
dismissed  her  maid  remarking  that  she  wanted  to  write 
a  note  in  her  boudoir  before  going  downstairs. 

She  did  not  write  any  note,  however.  Taking  from 
a  drawer  a  small,  cheap,  walnut  box-desk,  she  carried  it 
to  a  table  by  the  window,  and  using  as  her  implements 
two  of  the  knives  from  a  manicure  set,  proceeded  to 
force  open  the  lid.  She  had  lost  the  key  of  this  box 
a  long  time  since,  and  as  it  contained  only  a  few 
souvenirs  of  her  former  life  in  London  she  had  let  it 
remain  unopened.  One  of  the  manicure  instruments 
broke  off  short,  but  the  other,  less  brittle,  forced  up 
the  wooden  lid. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  letters  with  stamps  long 
since  out  of  date,  a  few  dance  programmes,  a  rent- 
book,  and  some  Valentines  already  quite  old-fashioned 
to  look  at,  though  it  was  not  really  many  years  since 
she  had  received  them.  There  was  also  a  little  prayer 
book  which  had  once  belonged  to  her  mother. 

Ah!  that  was  what  she  was  looking  for — not  the 
prayer  book,  but  a  photograph  which  was  tucked 
inside  it,  one  of  those  little  pictures  on  a  thin  metallic 
plate  turned  out  for  a  few  pence  by  the  itinerant 
photographer. 

Of  the  two  young  faces  in  this  far  from  flattering 
"likeness,"  that  of  the  girl  was  clearly  recognisable  as 
her  own,  but  that  the  other  was  Hallam  Douglas  was 
less  obvious.  Lady  Chares  sat  looking  at  it  for  some 
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minutes,  and  then,  propping  the  photograph  upright 
against  the  box,  pushed  away  her  chair  and,  after  a 
glance  at  her  own  reflection  in  a  long  cheval  glass, 
executed  a  dainty  little  pas  seul  in  front  of  the  portrait. 
Somewhat  flushed  with  the  exercise,  she  stopped  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  begun,  and  kissed  her  hand  to 
this  souvenir  of  a  day  at  Richmond,  laughing  aloud  as 
it  occurred  to  her  her  behaviour  was  not  altogether 
unlike  that  of  Mr  Lao  worshipping  strange  gods. 

She  put  the  photograph  back  into  its  envelope  and 
slipped  this  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Then  she 
replaced  the  other  contents  of  the  box. 

"  I'll  give  you  three  guesses  at  what  I've  been  doing, 
Kitchie,"  she  said,  when  they  met  a  few  minutes  later 
at  the  dinner- table.  "But  you  wouldn't  guess  if  I 
gave  you  a  hundred.  Now  do  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  him." 

"Do  you  mean  Mr  Douglas,  Lady  Chares?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  Mr  Douglas." 

"Really,  I  didn't  notice  him  very " 

"Oh  yes,  you  did,  Ritchie.  Oh  yes,  you  did.  You 
absolutely  sized  him  up  as  if  he  was  a  new  coat  and 
skirt.  Out  with  it  now.  What  did  you  think  of  him  ? " 

"I  think  he  has  a  handsome  figure,  but  he  doesn't 
carry  himself  as  well  as  he  should.  Of  course  it  is 
obvious  he  admires  you  very  much." 

"A  handsome  figure,  dear,  doesn't  carry  himself 
well.  Ought  to  be  in  the  Guards,  dear,  but  would 
prefer  to  sweep  a  crossing.  Perhaps  I'll  tell  you 
presently  what  I'm  thinking  of  doing  with  him.  He's 
coming  here  to-morrow  afternoon,  you  know." 

Lady  Chares  moved  her  eyes  to  draw  Miss  Kitchen's 
attention  to  the  servant,  who  had  just  come  in,  and 
went  on  to  discuss  Pavlova  and  other  incidents  of  the 
afternoon.  At  dessert,  which  was,  as  usual,  unseason- 
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able  and  expensive,  Miss  Kitchen,  helping  herself  to  a 
nectarine,  was  noticed  by  Lady  Chares  to  be  staring 
quizzically  at  a  dish  in  front  of  her. 

"Ah!  so  they've  got  the  right  thing  at  last,  Ritchie. 
Don't  tell  me  you  never  saw  them  before." 

"  But  are  they — er — peppermints  ? " 

"They  are — er — humbugs,  Ritchie,  and  if  you  never 
had  them  when  you  were  a  kid,  your  mother  ought  to 
have  been  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children." 

As  she  spoke  Lady  Chares  put,  in  all  its  colossal 
rotundity,  an  immense  red  and  white  peppermint 
bull's-eye  into  her  mouth,  dipped  the  ends  of  her 
heavily  ringed  fingers  into  water,  and  proceeded  to 
dry  them  with  the  little  square  of  lace  that  was  beside 
her  plate.  As  the  honoured  sweetmeat,  which  was 
not  very  much  smaller  than  a  golf-ball,  was  thrust 
into  Lady  Chares'  right  cheek,  to  its  consequent 
distention,  she  regarded  the  disapproving  pose  of  her 
companion's  head.  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
began  to  twiddle  the  diamond  and  ruby  pendant  on 
her  amply  displayed  bosom,  smiled  such  a  dimple  into 
the  undisturbed  half  of  her  face,  and  winked  with  such 
captivating,  irresistible  drollery  that  Miss  Ritchen  was 
obliged  to  yield.  The  angular  movements  of  her 
head,  like  the  posturings  of  an  uncomfortable  and 
somewhat  scornful  stork,  resolved  at  last  into  acqui- 
escent laxity,  and  an  involuntary  giggle  preluded  the 
remark,  "How  ridiculous  you  are,  Lady  Chares!" 

"What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  mean  to  marry 
him?"  asked  Lady  Chares,  with  the  "humbug"  still 
in  her  cheek. 

"To  whom?"  asked  Miss  Ritchen,  with  shocked 
severity. 

Demenagernent  on  the  part  of  the  "humbug"  and  a 
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turning  of  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  "That's 
horrid  of  you,  Kitchie.  Couldn't  you  see  at  Rumpel- 
mayer's  that  he's  head  over  ears  in  love  with  me  ? " 

Rumpelmayer's  was  so  influenced  by  "humbug"  as 
to  throw  in  its  lot  with  drollery  and  again  temporarily 
break  down  Miss  Kitchen's  defences. 

"You  can't  expect  me  to  think  seriously  while  you 
keep  that  dreadful  peppermint  in  your  mouth." 

Lady  Chares  followed  the  suggestion  that  it  should 
be  removed,  and  nodded  her  head  slowly  several  times 
in  succession  in  mock  gravity.  "That's  what  I  am 
going  to  do  with  him,  Kitchie — marry  him,  and  if 
you're  behaving  well,  perhaps  I'll  let  you  be  my  only 
bridesmaid." 

Miss  Kitchen,  accustomed  though  she  was  to  the 
vagaries  of  Lady  Chares,  was  certainly  astonished  on 
this  occasion.  She  felt  really  perturbed,  and  leaning 
forward  over  the  table  she  said  earnestly,  "I  hope  at 
least  that  you  won't  do  this  in  a  hurry.  Of  course  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  made  him  propose  to  you. 
You  could  do  that  with  any  man  you  wanted  to,  but 
oh,  Lady  Chares,  do  think  what  a  serious  thing  it  is  to 
be  tied  to  a  man  for  life,  and  remember  he's  not  an  old 
gentleman  like  your  late  husband.  Of  course  it's  no 
use  my  talking.  I  couldn't — " — the  poor  lady's  eyes 
were  moistening  rapidly — "I  couldn't  marry  again 
myself  if  I  had  once  united  my  life  to  any  man's  who 
loved  me,  and  I'm  sure  Sir  Taxil's  devotion  must  have 
been  perfect.  You  are  so  dreadfully  impulsive,  and 
this  is  a  thing  you  really  ought  to  take  months  to 
consider." 

"Poor  old  Kitchie,  it  isn't  half  so  serious  as  you 
think.  If  ever  you  get  a  chance  of  antiquity  with  a 
fortune,  you  take  my  advice  and  swallow  it  with  your 
eyes  shut.  You  don't  suppose  I  married  for  love  that 
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time,  do  you  ?  Mind  you,  Ritchie,  he  did  the  straight 
thing  by  yours  truly,  but  Mr  Douglas  is  something 
very  different." 

The  next  afternoon  Hallam  Douglas  was  awaiting 
Lady  Chares  in  the  drawing-room.  Empire  furniture, 
mechanical  piano-player,  even  a  live  marmoset  chained 
to  a  small  table  in  front  of  one  of  the  windows  failed  to 
distract  his  mind  from  its  intense  obsession,  the  almost 
feverish  desire  to  see  again  this  newly  discovered 
wonder  of  women.  How  was  it  that  he  had  been  able 
to  get  through  these  years  of  separation  without  having 
been  precisely  miserable?  He  told  himself  that  of 
course  he  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  making  the 
best  of  things,  which  no  doubt  accounted  for  the  way 
he  had  kept  his  head  up.  Nor  was  he  going  to  say  for 
a  moment  that  Quix  had  not  been  extremely  good  to 
him.  Pity  that  she  was  so  fond  of  him  really,  though 
that  also  might  be  taken  as  justification  of  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  qualities. 

"Jimmy!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  when  Lady 
Chares  at  last  appeared,  dressed  rather  more  quietly 
than  usual  and  with  less  jewellery  about  her.  He 
leapt  up  from  his  chair  and  was  about  to  approach  her, 
but  Lady  Chares,  backing  against  the  door  by  which 
she  had  entered,  said  quickly,  "Sit  down  again,  please. 
I'm  glad  you've  come,  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
things  stand,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr  Hallam  Douglas." 

She  had  realised  during  the  half-hour  at  Rumpel- 
mayer's  the  previous  day  how  eagerly,  greedily  almost, 
he  responded  to  her  amiability  and  undisguised 
pleasure  at  seeing  him  again,  and  felt  that  she  could 
rely  upon  his  ardour  sufficiently  to  withhold  further 
responsiveness  till  she  had  forced  some  definite  state- 
ment from  him  as  to  the  girl  for  whom  he  had  refused 
her  in  Hong-Kong. 
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"Jimmy  ! "  cried  Hallam  again,  no  longer  advancing 
but  devouring  her  with  his  eyes.  Here  and  now  at 
least  there  was  no  Miss  Kitchen  present. 

The  marmoset  chattered  a  little,  irritated  at  receiving 
no  attention  from  its  mistress.  There  was  no  other 
sound  in  the  room.  The  dress  she  was  wearing  was 
very  open  at  the  throat,  and  Hallam  saw  a  warm  blush 
suddenly  spread  over  neck  and  face.  The  ardour  was 
certainly  not  all  on  his  side. 

Controlling  herself,  however,  Lady  Chares  went  on, 
still  in  a  restrained  voice  of  which  the  familiar  richness 
increased  his  excitement,  "Will  you  give  me  a  little 
recent  news  of  Miss  Quix  Castle?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  I've  not  seen  her  for  a  week. 
Wish  I  needn't  ever  see  her  again ! " 

"So  that's  it,  is  it?  When  is  the  wedding  coming 
off,  Mr  Douglas  ?  I  suppose  you're  not  married  yet  ?" 

"By  God,  Jimmy,  you're  a  devil!  Can't  you  leave 
Miss  Castle  for  some  other  day  ? " 

"  You  didn't  talk  like  this  in  Hong- Kong.  You've 
seen  something  of  her  since,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Seen  something  of  her?  Why,  I've  been  engaged 
to  her  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  I'm  dead  sick  of 
her,  I  tell  you.  She's  awfully  decent  and  all  that — you 
know  that,  Jimmy,  you've  jolly  good  reason  to  know  it ; 
but  she's  too  intellectual  for  me — too  lofty,  you  know." 

Lady  Chares  was  getting  thoroughly  composed  now. 
It  was  not  then  too  late.  The  girl  who  had  robbed  her 
of  her  lover  had  not  been  able  to  keep  his  affection  even 
long  enough  to  marry  him.  She  could  afford  at  last  to 
think  more  generously  of  her  benefactress,  and,  in  this 
moment  of  obvious  triumph,  the  spite  and  hatred  which 
had  clogged  her  heart  against  Quix  dissolved  into  grati- 
tude, while  incipient  remorse  tinged  her  remembrance. 

"You  are  right  in  one  thing,  Hay.     I  do  owe  some- 
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thing  to  her — more  perhaps  than  I  have  let  myself 
acknowledge.  I  tell  you  what.  You've  got  to  do  the 
straight  thing  by  her.  You  say  you're  engaged?" 

"  I  say  nothing  in  the  world  will  make  me  marry  her," 
he  cried  in  great  excitement.  "Don't  try  any  rot  of 
that  sort.  You're  not  one  of  the  too-good-to-live 
kind,  Jimmy." 

"You  little — well,  I  was  going  to  call  you  something, 
dear,  but  I'll  just  let  you  know  I'm  going  to  marry  you 
myself — that  is,  if  you  don't  object  to  a  few  motor- 
cars and  gold  shoelaces  that  I've  been  getting  used  to. 
What  I  say  is,  you've  got  to  break  off  this  engagement 
clean  and  snappy,  with  no  hanky-panky  hanging  on 
about  it.  You  understand  ?" 

In  his  eyes  for  a  moment  appeared  that  strange  aloof 
look  which,  susceptible  though  he  was  to  woman's 
influence,  seemed  to  wrap  him  in  invisible  armour. 
His  voice  rang  cold. 

"I  don't  want  your  motor-cars,"  he  said  sullenly, 
"nor  do  I  want  riches  dangled  in  my  face.  I  know  you, 
and  I  have  made  plans  in  our  time  as  to  what  we  should 
do  if  we  suddenly  became  possessed  of  a  fortune.  But 
now  I'm  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  off  my  own  bat.  I've 
being  doing  rather  well  lately  myself.  Sold  quite  a 
small  picture  for  three  hundred  guineas  the  other  day, 
and  now  I've  just  got  a  commission  for  four  panels 
for  a  thousand — four  hundred  on  account  too ! " 

"Would  you  like  the  other  six  this  afternoon  ? "  She 
stood  looking  at  him,  and  in  her  glance  were  blended 
quite  a  number  of  emotions — a  little  scorn,  a  little 
clean,  wholesome  anger,  but,  above  all,  a  whole- 
hearted longing  to  make  life  very  sweet  for  him. 

"The  other  six?"  he  stammered,  staring  at  her. 

"Only  that  I  bought  the  little  picture  at  the  R.A., 
and  that  I'm  Mr  Fluffy  Finch." 
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For  a  moment  a  wave  of  humiliation  swept  over  him. 
He  was  a  "slacker,"  he  knew  it;  he  knew  well  that  on 
account  of  this  very  slackness  he  would  never  get  far. 
But  he  had  some  genuine  love  for  his  art;  he  had 
thoroughly  believed  that  it  was  beginning  to  tell,  and 
that  his  pictures  had  been  bought  by  someone  who  had 
perceived  their  real  excellence.  And  it  was  his  former 
model,  enriched  by  an  Arabian  night's  adventure,  who 
was  his  patron ! 

Strangely  enough,  coarse-fibred  as  Jimmy  was,  her 
affection  for  Hallam  made  her  intuitive,  as  it  had  done 
in  long  past  days,  as  to  what  he  felt.  From  her  glance 
faded  the  scorn  and  the  anger,  and  there  shone  instead 
a  wonderful  look  of  tenderness. 

Impulsively  she  knelt  down  beside  the  sofa  on  which 
he  had  thrown  himself,  and  in  a  low  voice,  holding  out 
her  arms,  she  murmured,  "Hay!"  Hallam  realised 
that  she  understood  him — understood  him  probably 
better  than  any  other  woman  could  or  would.  He  met 
her  eyes,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  either  of 
them  spoke  again. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SIR  RICHARD  and  his  lawyer,  Lyall  Westmacott,  sat 
facing  one  another  at  dinner  in  the  Sloane  Street  house. 
They  had  known  each  other  from  boyhood,  West- 
macott's  father  having  been  legal  adviser  to  the  Castle 
family  for  thirty  years,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  long  talk 
was  mutual. 

They  had  already  arrived  at  the  dessert  stage,  and  Sir 
Richard's  fine  face,  so  often  of  late  shadowed  by  the 
worries  which  had  seemed  to  beset  him  since  his  return 
from  Borneo,  wore  an  untroubled  expression;  indeed, 
it  looked  almost  boyish  as  they  revived  together  some 
reminiscences  of  early  days,  memories  which  Sir 
Richard  might  not  have  been  able  to  recall  by  himself, 
so  true  is  it  that  the  staid  bachelor,  having  perhaps  less 
to  remember  than  the  married  man,  hoards  with  more 
thoroughness  incidents  which  lose  their  lustre  to  the 
Benedict  by  reason  of  his  more  varied  and  emotional 
experiences. 

Westmacott,  with  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  success  in  his  own  profession,  envied  his  friend  that 
part  of  his  life  which  had  been  led  in  remote  countries ; 
he  felt  sure  that  even  the  evil  of  primitive  races  would 
be  refreshing  as  a  change  from  the  more  sophisticated 
ill,  wrought  by  higher  civilisations,  with  which  it  had 
been  for  so  long  his  duty  to  wrestle.  He  had  led  his 
host  on  to  talk  of  native  peoples,  and  though  not  a 
talker  as  a  rule,  Sir  Richard,  like  most  deep  and  clever 
thinkers,  revealed  himself,  and  enjoyed  the  revealing, 

to  his  intimate. 
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"I  haven't  yet  told  you  what  a  near  thing  it  was  to 
a  nasty  scrap-up  at  Lekkom,"  he  said,  "and  what  a 
sheer  piece  of  folly  Quix  was  capable  of  in  coming  up 
by  herself " 

Rare  was  it  that  the  name  of  his  beloved  daughter 
proved  the  herald  of  unpleasant  thoughts,  but  that 
evening  from  the  moment  Quix's  name  was  pro- 
nounced Sir  Richard's  light-heartedness  took  wings. 
Interrupting  him,  Westmacott  broke  in:  "Ah,  we've 
actually  not  mentioned  her  before  this  evening.  What 
is  she  doing  nowadays?  When  she  was  a  toddler, 
you  know  what  a  special  favourite  she  was  of  mine. 
I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  her — it  was  just  after 
you  all  came  home  two  years  ago — she  informed  me  that 
she  had  not  the  slightest  intention  ever  to  get  married." 
He  gave  a  tiny  chuckle  at  the  thought  of  anyone  so 
charming  as  Quix  being  allowed  to  remain  single. 

Yes,  the  light  had  suddenly  gone  out  of  Sir  Richard's 
eyes.  He  was  again  the  elderly  man,  the  man  who  had 
shouldered  a  hundred  responsibilities,  and  was  pre- 
paring rather  wearily  to  shoulder  many  more.  One 
seemed  to  see  all  at  once  the  heavy  shadows  under  the 
eyes  and  the  deep  wrinkles  on  the  forehead.  For  one 
moment  he  hesitated  as  to  his  reply,  and  then,  still  held 
by  the  atmosphere  of  their  intimate  talk,  he  answered 
with  a  sigh,  "No  intention  ever  to  get  married!  I  wish 
she  were  of  the  same  mind  now  in  that  particular." 

"  You  don't  mean  she  has  drawn  an  unlucky  number  ? 
Why,  if  ever  a  girl  deserved  a  prize  in  that  lottery,  I'm 
sure  it's  your  daughter." 

Sir  Richard  was  clipping  a  cigar.  He  put  it  down 
and  leaned  back  with  his  hands  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him,  except  that  he 
appears  to  me  as  unsuitable  a  match  for  Quix  as  it  would 
be  easy  to  find.  He's  an  artist — quite  a  young  fellow." 
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' '  An  artist  ?    What's  his  origin  ? " 

"Son  of  a  schoolmaster — both  parents  dead  some 
years  ago." 

"H'm!  Where  did  you  meet  him?  It's  that  long 
voyage  home,  I  suppose  ? " 

"No,  it  was  at  Merestones  we  saw  him  first.  It 
must  have  been  soon  after  Quix  gave  you  that  assertion 
about  her  future.  He  was  staying  at  the  blacksmith's 
cottage  sketching,  and  I  came  up  against  him  again 
just  afterwards  over  that  murder  case — the  son  of  poor 
old  Ruggles,  you  know,  the  Merestones  butler.  A 
weird  business  at  Chelsea  here.  I  daresay  you  read 
about  it  at  the  time." 

Now  it  happened  that  Westmacott  was  always 
fascinated  by  unexplained  crimes,  and  kept  a  special 
scrap-book  for  such  cases. 

"I  remember  it  perfectly,"  he  said.  "I  was  sur- 
prised when  I  read  the  inquest  that  you  hadn't  con- 
sulted me  at  the  time.  Those  things  are  the  very  mis- 
chief. You  never  know  whether  you  won't  get  landed 
in  trouble.  I'm  bound  to  say,  though,  you  did  very  well, 
Sir  Richard.  I  expect  it  was  just  because  you  were  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  away  that  you  did  not  see  me  about 
it.  But  really,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  artist 
fellow,  who  was  called  in  connection  with  the  Ruggles 
murder,  is  Quix's  sweetheart  ?  Are  they  engaged  ? " 

"Engaged?  Yes,  that  all  came  about  in  Borneo. 
I  took  to  the  boy  at  the  time,  and  got  Ambrose  to  send 
him  out  painting  Borneo  for  the  Company.  Ambrose 
wanted  sample  landscapes  for  advertisement,  and  this 
young  Douglas  seemed  just  the  man  he  was  looking 
for.  Shall  we  have  coffee  in  the  library,  Westmacott  ? " 
A  servant  had  entered  with  a  tray  of  coffee  and 
liqueurs,  and  now  carried  them  into  the  next  room, 
whither  the  two  men  began  to  follow.  As  they  were 
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crossing  the  hall,  however,  a  knock  and  ring  at  the 
street  door  made  Sir  Richard  pause  irresolutely. 

The  staff  in  the  Sloane  Street  house  had  been 
reduced  when  Lady  Castle  and  Quix  went  down  to 
Merestones.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  the  girl  in 
the  library  did  not  immediately  come  out,  Sir  Richard 
himself  walked  to  the  door,  and  as  he  opened  it  an 
elderly  woman  in  a  black  dress  pushed  in  nervously. 

' '  Can  I  see  Sir  Richard  Castle  ?  Ah,  it  is  Sir  Richard 
Castle  himself,  if  my  eyes  are  not  deceiving  me." 

The  curiously  old-fashioned  reticule  she  carried  by 
a  ribbon  upon  one  arm,  the  mantle  of  black  silk 
trimmed  with  jet  beads,  something  about  the  very 
gloves  that  suggested  a  previous  generation,  the 
umbrella  with  an  ivory  handle  darkened  and  yellowed 
with  age,  and  the  style  of  her  black  bonnet,  made  Sir 
Richard  think  of  the  "old  lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street,"  but  there  was  something  about  her  face, 
whether  its  expression  or  any  definite  detail  of  form  or 
feature  he  could  not  at  first  determine,  which  gave  it  a 
sinister  character  and  irritated  him  much  as  some 
noxious  insect,  which  would  merely  have  aroused 
his  interest,  would  have  irritated  anyone  less  enthusiastic 
about  entomology. 

Lyall  Westmacott,  standing  behind  his  friend,  silent 
but  alert,  was  obviously  intrigued  by  the  appearance  of 
his  host's  unexpected  visitor. 

"Yes,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  You  are  right  about 
my  identity,"  Sir  Richard  said  quietly. 

"  Identity  is  the  chosen  word.  It's  just  a  question  of 
identity  and  the  proofs.  But  if  I  may  be  so  bold  about  a 
matter  so  important  to  the  family,  and  it  wasn't  an  hour 
inconvenient  to  your  domestic  arrangements,  would 
you  permit  me  just  ten  minutes  of  a  private  interview  ? " 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  very  busy  this  evening.     What 
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is  it  you  want?  I'm  sure  I've  seen  you  somewhere 
before,  madam,  but  I  can't  for  the  moment  recall " 

"I  couldn't  have  forgotten  you,  Sir  Richard,  so  dis- 
tinguished looking,  I'm  sure  ;  but  I  wouldn't  mention 
the  matter  before  another  party,  if  you  don't  mind ;  it's 
such  a  very  private  little  affair  it  is.  I  could  explain  it 
all  in  ten  minutes,  I  do  assure  you." 

"Dear  me.  Just  sit  down  for  a  minute  or  two,  will 
you?  I  was  in  the  middle  of  discussing  something 
with  my  friend  here.  I  won't  keep  you  long." 

Sir  Richard,  who  had  already  closed  the  front  door, 
pointed  to  an  oak  settle  at  one  side  of  the  hall,  and 
putting  a  hand  on  Westmacott's  shoulder,  walked  with 
him  into  the  library.  To  the  servant  who  was  just  coming 
out  he  said,  "  This  lady  will  wait  here  for  a  few  minutes, 
Emily.  Come  into  the  library  at  once  if  I  ring." 

"Very  strange,  Westmacott,  very  strange  indeed. 
Where  do  you  think  I  have  seen  that  woman  before? 
It's  just  flashed  across  me." 

"If  you  had  been  in  my  own  profession,  I  should 
have  said  in  the  witness-box  giving  King's  evidence, 
but  as  you  are  not,  I  will  merely  wait  for  enlighten- 
ment. Who  is  she  ? " 

"I  don't  remember  who  she  is  exactly,  but  I  re- 
member her  face  in  connection  with  that  affair  we  were 
talking  of  just  now.  She  was  called  at  that  inquest." 

Westmacott  showed  interest.  After  a  moment's 
pause  he  asked,  "Ever  see  her  on  any  other  occasion, 
Sir  Richard?" 

"No,  but  it's  coming  back  to  me  now.  She's  the 
woman  who  found  the  man  dead,  or  was  there  when 
the  body  was  found  by  the  landlord  of  the  place,  a 
man  who  was  going  round  to  collect  the  rents.  It's 
a  good  thing  you're  here,  Westmacott.  I  can't  think 
what  business  she  can  have  with  me,  though." 
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"Ah,  you're  thinking  that  this  dog  of  a  lawyer  might 
just  as  well  be  present  while  old  Mother  Hubbard 
opens  her  cupboard  ? " 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  that,"  said  his  host  with  a 
puzzled  face.  "What  does  she  mean  about  identity ? " 

"If  you  take  my  advice,  Sir  Richard,  you'll  see  her 
alone  at  once.  There's  something  queer  about  her, 
and  I  don't  think  she's  here  for  any  good  purpose. 
Where  does  that  bell  ring  ? "  He  pointed  to  an  electric 
bell-push  lying  on  the  side  of  the  writing-table. 

"Down  in  the  basement.  You  heard  me  tell  the 
maid  to  show  the  woman  in  when  I  ring." 

"Yes.  Well,  I  can  hear  it  quite  as  well  as  the  maid, 
I  suppose.  I'll  go  to  the  dining-room  while  you  have 
the  woman  in,  and  then  after  you  have  got  her  to  tell 
her  tale,  if  you  press  the  button  again  I'll  appear  as 
the  slave  of  the  ring  and  hear  what  it's  all  about. 
That'll  be  much  the  quickest  way." 

As  he  turned  and  went  back  into  the  dining-room, 
while  the  strange  visitor  was  shown  into  the  library, 
the  lawyer  tried  to  recall  as  clearly  as  he  could  the 
details  of  the  Ruggles  murder. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  the  expected  summons. 

Sir  Richard  was  standing  when  the  lawyer  entered 
the  library,  and  his  face  showed  a  combination  of  anger 
and  bewilderment  as  he  said,  "Better  sit  down, 
Westmacott.  This  is  my  solicitor,  Mrs  Eckstein. 
Will  you  repeat  what  you  have  just  been  saying? 
My  family  and  private  affairs  are  entirely  in  Mr 
Westmacott's  hands." 

"Now  who  would  have  expected  such  a  thing — 
so  convenient,  I'm  sure,  but  I  do  wish,  Sir  Richard, 
you  would  understand  my  feelings.  Me  to  be  the 
instrument  of  torture,  so  to  speak,  to  a  family  of  such 
a  honourable,  such  a  upright  reputation.  If  you'd 
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only  try  to  reelise,  Sir  Richard,  that  I've  come  more 
as  a  'umble  friend  of  the  aristocracy  than  with  any 
malice  prehensile,  as  I  might  say." 

"Tell  Mr  Westmacott  what  it  is  you  have  come  here 
for,"  said  Sir  Richard  sternly. 

"I'll  come  to  it,  if  you  give  me  time,  sir." 

"Mrs — Eckstein,  did  I  understand?"  the  lawyer 
put  in. 

"Eckstein  is  my  name,  though  I  ignore  yours,  sir, 
and  none,  I'm  sure,  in  whatever  station  has  a  name 
more  respectable  in  spite  of  its  foreign  pronunciation." 

"Come,  come,  what  is  it  you  have  been  telling  Sir 
Richard  here  ?  What  is  it  you  want  him  to  do  for  you  ? " 

"It's  not  a  great  deal,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  ought 
to  mention  it  to  a  third  party.  I  should  reely  prefer 
to  consult  Mr  Eckstein  before  I  agree  to  that." 

"Look  here,  Mrs  Eckstein,  there's  nothing  whatever 
that  you  have  told  Sir  Richard  Castle  that  he  will  not 
tell  me;  it  is  merely  to  save  time,  I  assure  you,  that 
you  should  repeat  clearly  all  you  have  been  saying." 

"But  I  haven't  come  to  the  proofs  yet." 

"Proofs  of  what,  Mrs  Eckstein?" 

"Proofs  of  the  dreadful  act  of  this  pore  young  lady 
that  I'm  so  sorry  about."  Mrs  Eckstein  dabbed  her  eyes 
with  a  small  handkerchief  fished  out  of  her  reticule. 

"Ah,  yes,  and  how  much  is  it  you  want  from  Sir 
Richard  now  ? " 

"It's  not  a  large  sum,  gentlemen  both,  for  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  but  two  hundred  pounds  would,  I 
don't  pretend  to  prevaricate,  be  a  great  assistance  to 
humble  people." 

"Yes,  that's  it,  then.  You  want  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  you  are  proposing  to  give  for  that  sum ? " 

"A  promise,  gentlemen  both,  a  promise  of  peace  of 
mind  to  distressed  aristocracy.  I  want  everybody  to 
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be  comfortable,  to  sleep  at  nights  without  the  thought 
of  things  that  might  happen." 

"Yes,  what  is  it  exactly  you  promise  to  be  silent 
about?" 

"Why,  this  shocking  misfortune  to  be  sure,  gentle- 
men both." 

"Oh,  it's  infamous,  infamous!"  Sir  Richard  broke 
in  angrily.  "A  vile  piece  of  blackmail,  Westmacott,  of 
the  most  impudent,  the  most  preposterous  character." 

"Now  is  it  surprising  that  a  father's  feelings  should 
lead  to  strong  language  when  he  hasn't  heard  the  proofs 
that  make  every  word  I've  said  as  true  as  gospel  ? " 

"What  did  the  young  lady  do,  Mrs  Eckstein?" 

"You  must  remember,  gentlemen  both,  that  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  pair  of  mariner's  compasses, 
and  the  very  night  that  it  happened,  as  I  only  remem- 
bered afterwards,  I  saw  that  pore  deluded  young  lady. 
I  saw  her  going  up  Roulier's  Court  and  watched  her 
go  into  the  studios,  as  stealthy  and  guilty  like,  as  made 
me  come  all  over  of  a  creepy  feeling  as  if  she  wasn't 
there  for  no  good." 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  suggest  that  a  certain 
young  lady  committed  the  murder  of  Mr  Edward 
Ruggles?"  The  lawyer  leaned  forward  in  his  chair; 
he  showed  not  a  trace  of  excitement,  hardly  even 
interest,  but  he  put  his  questions  with  a  gentle  patience, 
almost  as  if  he  had  learned  them  beforehand  from  a 
book.  And  yet  his  very  tranquillity  seemed  to  hypno- 
tise Mrs  Eckstein  into  giving  more  or  less  direct 
answers.  However,  as  he  posed  his  last  query,  she 
merely  nodded  her  head  very  slowly  twice. 

"And  the  young  lady's  name  is ?" 

"Sir  Richard  Castle's  daughter,  to  my  sorrow  that  I 
should  have  to  mention  it;  and  perhaps  being,  as  I 
understand,  a  legal  gentleman,  you  may  not  know  the 
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anxious  wears  and  worries  of  carrying  such  a  secret 
on  your  conscience,  you  having  had  it  bit  off  in  your 
training,  so  to  speak,  like  a  puppy's  tail  in  infancy." 

Serious  as  the  matter  promised  to  be,  this  last 
remark  nearly  upset  Westmacott,  and  he  made  a 
mental  note  of  it  for  the  future  delectation  of  his 
professional  brethren. 

As  Sir  Richard  seemed  about  to  speak  again,  his  friend 

held  up  an  admonishing  hand.  "  I  think "  he  said 

deprecatingly,  and  the  indignant  man  kept  silence. 

"How  did  you  know  the  young  lady  you  saw  was 
Miss  Castle  ?  Had  you  ever  seen  her  before  ? " 

"Not  before  I  hadn't,  but  it  was  only  the  very  next 
morning  I  happened  to  be  in  a  public  institution  at  the 
same  time  as  her  and  her  dear  mamma." 

"But  how  did  you  know  then  any  more  who  it  was ? " 

"  I  happened  to  be  conversing  with  the  very  gentleman 
they  had  been  talking  to  themselves  only  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  he  told  me  who  they  were  and  how  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  the  young  lady,  and  whenever  I 
think  of  his  hand  now,  knowing  the  innocence  of  his 
spirit,  I  say  to  myself,  '  Oh,  Albert !  Albert !  So  near 
and  yet  so  far ! " 

"Now,  Mrs  Eckstein,  what  made  you  suppose  for 
a  single  minute  that  this  young  lady  was  the  person 
who  murdered  Edward  Ruggles?" 

"Ah,  now  isn't  it  wonderful  how  you  legal  gentlemen 
do  lead  up  to  things!" 

"But  all  this  talk  is  outrageous,  simply  abominable! 
Quix  was  never  near  the  place  in  her  life,  I  tell  you." 
Sir  Richard  half  rose  from  his  chair  as  if  he  would 
there  and  then  thrust  out  the  little  black  blot  of 
humanity  who  sat  on  so  imperturbably,  but  Westmacott 
waved  him  back. 

"My  dear  Sir  Richard,"  he  said  soothingly,  "an 
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accusation  of  this  kind  is  too  serious  to  be  quickly 
dismissed.  Mrs  Eckstein  is  doubtless  aware  of  the 
terrible  penalties  she  will  incur  if  her  statements  are 
unfounded.  Do  let  me  ask  a  few  more  questions,  if 
you  please.  Well,  Mrs  Eckstein,  your  proofs — out 
with  them.  You  say  you  have  proofs  that  Miss  Castle 
committed  this  crime.  What  are  they?" 

"The  proofs  are  a  hemstitched  handkercher  with 
her  name  worked  in  full  in  the  corner." 

"A  hemstitched  handkerchief  with  her  name  worked 
in  full  in  the  corner.  H'm!  And  this,  of  course,  was 
found  stained  with  blood  beside  the  corpse,  Mrs 
Eckstein?  Rather  a  long  time  afterwards  to  mention 
such  a  circumstance,  isn't  it  ? " 

"Now,  Sir  Richard,  I  do  appeal  to  you  as  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy,  is  this  fair  treatment  of  a  woman  in  a 
humble  station  of  life  as  is  trying  to  do  a  little  kindness 
to  relieve  her  conscience?  I  know  you're  upset — I 
know  you  can't  be  otherwise — but  you'd  never " 

"That'll  do,  Mrs  Eckstein.  Where  did  you  find  this 
handkerchief  ?  I  suppose  you  have  brought  it  with  you  ? ' ' 

"In  a  dark  corner  of  the  passage.  I  have  not 
brought  it  with  me,"  said  Mrs  Eckstein,  with  what  was 
intended  for  a  scornful  frown. 

"Yes,  and  your  other  proofs,  as  you  call  them?" 

"The  other  proofs  are  not  so  much  circumstantial 
as  putting  two  and  two  together.  You'll  excuse  me 
not  mentioning  you  by  name,  as  we  was  not  introduced 
with  formality,  but  might  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  both 
to  have  a  little  drop  of  water?" 

Mr  Westmacott  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  over 
to  where  Sir  Richard  was  sitting.  He  rang  the  bell 
and  asked  Emily  to  bring  at  once  a  glass  of  the  in- 
nocuous beverage. 

Sipping  a  little  slowly,  Mrs  Eckstein  remarked,  as  if 
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in  answer  to  an  imaginary  invitation,  "Oh,  I  never  takes 
anything  with  it,  thank  you,  gentlemen  both.  I  find 
it  a  great  comfort,  I  assure  you — most  refreshing." 

"Now,  Mrs  Eckstein,  if  you  please,  about  the  two 
and  twos — what  do  they  amount  to  ? " 

"  Ekksackly  four — not  being,  as  I  previously  asserted, 
of  the  legal  profession  myself." 

Westmacott  smiled  involuntarily.  "Well,  get  ahead, 
Mrs  Eckstein.  Out  with  it." 

"It  was  a  Saturday  evening  last  winter,  and  one  of 
those  dangerous,  nasty  cold  days  that  lays  up  far  more 
people  than  measles  or  small-pox,  that  we  were  enter- 
taining a  friend  of  Mr  Eckstein's  to  a  little  supper  of 
tripe.  Of  course  it's  perfectly  safe  when  you  know 
where  to  buy  it  and  how  to  cook  it,  and  Mr  Eckstein's 
friend  was  just  as  comfortable  as  a  single  man  can  be. 
He  and  Albert  were  talking  about  all  the  things  they 
remembered  being  different,  and  Albert  was  telling 
us  how  he  remembered  seeing  the  public  executions 
at  Newgate  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  used  to  walk 
every  morning  from  Kennington  to  a  workshop  in 
Clerkenwell.  That  led  to  murders,  and  Albert's 
friend  began  talking  about  the  Chelsea  mystery — 
meaning,  of  course,  Mr  Ruggles.  Well,  I  never  had 
a  greater  start  in  my  life  or  was  set  more  of  a  tremble 
when  it  came  out  that  that  pore  murdered  man  had 
been  his  friend  years  ago  when  they  were  young 
fellows,  and  he  had  several  times  been  to  stay  at  old 
Mr  Ruggles'  place  when  the  family  was  away,  that 
family  being  Sir  Richard's  " — she  cast  a  quick  look  at 
him — "for  old  Mr  Ruggles  had  been  with  Sir  Richard 
Castle  for  years  and  years."  Even  Mrs  Eckstein  here 
seemed  to  find  it  necessary  to  pause  for  breath. 

Westmacott  summed  up  in  his  clear,  incisive  voice: 
"  Mr  Eckstein's  friend  had  known  Edward  Ruggles  as 
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a  young  man,  and  had  been  to  stay  with  him  at  Sir 
Richard  Castle's  house,  where  Ruggles  senior  lived  in 
the  capacity  of  butler.  Well,  Mrs  Eckstein  ? " 

"You  see,  they  was  speculating  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr 
Ruggles'  death  having  been  in  consequence  of  some 
young  lady,  and  Mr  Eckstein's  friend  told  us  as  how 
he  knew  for  a  solemn  fact  that  when  he  was  a  young 
man  Edward  Ruggles  aspired  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
society,  and  was  in  love  with  Sir  Richard  Castle's 
daughter,  having  told  him  confidential  how  he  had 
made  positive  declarations  to  her  of  the  condition  of 
his  heart." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr  Westmacott,  with  a  look  of  knowing 
encouragement,  "and  you  put  two  and  two  together 
and  concluded  that ? " 

"Knowing  that  Miss  Castle  had  visited  the  studios 
on  the  very  night  of  the  murder,  the  thing  seemed  to 
me  to  come  as  clear  and  awful  as  a  flash  of  lightning. 
'  Rose,'  said  Mr  Eckstein,  seeing  how  prostrated  I  was, 
'Rose,  what  is  come  over  you  so  sudden?'  And  I 
answers  to  recover  myself,  'Albert,'  I  answers,  'I've 
partook  too  freely,  and  if  you'll  take  me  into  the  yard 
the  wintry  atmosphere  will  bring  me  round.'  He  gives 
me  his  arm,  and  the  door  being  only  a  few  steps  through 
his  chemical  shop,  which  ought  to  be  a  conservatory, 
I  never  went  quite  off,  but  the  cold  air  struck  it  in  the 
tubes,  and  I  was  quite  myself  in  five  minutes  after." 

"And  you  did  not  pursue  the  subject  with  Mr 
Eckstein's  friend  ? " 

"I  said  to  myself  I  said,  'Rose  Eckstein,  you  had 
better  leave  this  mystery  in  the  hands  of  the  powers 
above,  and  take  no  part  in  bringing  shame  and  disgrace 
on  the  aristocracy  of  England.  Who  are  you,'  I  says, 
'  Rose  Eckstein,  to  anticipate  His  will  ?  In  His  own 
time,'  I  says, '  He  will  bring  light  into  the  darkness.' " 
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"And  what  did  Mr  Eckstein  say  about  it  all  when  you 
discussed  it  afterwards  ? " 

"Albert  is  not  a  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
to  me.  Being  constantly  so  occupied  with  electric 
batteries,  I  sometimes  think  his  mind  has  suffered 
incrustations." 

"But  he  had  been  talking  all  the  evening  to  this 
friend  of  his  ? " 

"That  he  had  done  I  don't  dispute  it  for  a  moment, 
but  his  silence  to  me  is  always  aggravated  after- 
wards." 

Continuing  his  queries,  the  lawyer  was  informed 
that  Mrs  Eckstein's  rest  was,  after  a  few  weeks, 
seriously  disturbed  by  reflections  upon  the  murder, 
and  that  although  the  last  thing  in  the  world  she  would 
desire  would  be  to  give  information  to  Scotland  Yard 
of  the  clues  of  which  she  had  possession,  she  came  at 
last  to  feel  that  her  health  would  be  completely  broken 
if  she  kept  such  a  secret  in  her  own  breast. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  once  spoken  to 
Mr  Eckstein  of  this  matter  ? "  he  now  asked  her. 

"I  never  breathed  a  word  about  it  to  a  living  soul 
till  this  very  hour,  and  I  do  assure  you,  gentlemen  both, 
that  if  Sir  Richard  can  see  his  way  to  the  little  arrange- 
ment I  proposed  in  the  form  of  a  sum  down,  my  mind, 
having  made  the  communication  where  it  was  most 
required,  will  be  laid  to  rest,  and  never  a  murmur 
mentioned  till  the  day  of  my  interment." 

Westmacott  rose  from  his  chair. 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough  now  to  wait  just  a  few 
minutes  in  the  hall,  Mrs  Eckstein,  while  Sir  Richard 
and  I  have  a  word  or  two  together  ?  We  will  not  keep 
you  long." 

"I'm  agreeable  to  whatever  is  perfectly  reasonable, 
and  I  hope,  Sir  Richard,  you  will  see  this  little  matter 
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in  a  light  becoming  to  peace  and  quietness  and  the 
feelings  of  aristocracy." 

The  master  of  Merestones  made  no  sign,  but  re- 
mained sitting,  as  he  had  done  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  the  long  interview,  sternly  calm  till  the  library 
door  had  closed  upon  his  most  unwelcome  visitor. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

IT  was  one  of  those  moments  when,  the  instrument  of 
some  recent  torture  being  out  of  sight,  the  sufferer 
asks  himself,  "Am  I  awake?"  As  Sir  Richard  looked 
at  his  old  friend,  his  long  years  of  experience  as  a  pro- 
consul stood  him  in  good  stead.  Shocked  though  he 
had  been,  and  a  little  while  before  unnerved  by  anger, 
there  was  no  lack  of  dignity  about  him  now. 

"It's  tolerably  transparent,  Westmacott,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  but  because  we  can  see  through  her  it  doesn't 
make  her  less  dangerous." 

"Well— you  advise?" 

"Postponement  for  a  week's  consideration,  with,  in 
addition,  if  you  will  consent  to  it,  a  little  material 
encouragement  to  the  lady  to  expect  agreement  to  her 
terms." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  want  me  to  become  the  creature's 
sponge?  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,  Westmacott." 

"The  blackmail  bogy  is  sometimes  a  friend  in 
disguise.  I  conceive  we  may  find  it  prove  so  in  this 
instance." 

"You  see  my  indignation  is  quite  under  control.  I 
am  ready  to  listen  to  you." 

"I'm  sure  of  that.  I  suggest,  old  friend,  that  in 
this  matter  you  cease  to  regard  us  in  the  light  of  lawyer 
and  client.  You  have  more  of  the  needful  experience 
than  you  would  readily  admit.  Let  us  consider  our- 
selves as  consultants  acting  together  for  your  daughter. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  the  fact,  and  will  help  you 
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to  eliminate  the  sceva  indignatio  which  obscures 
reason." 

"The  circumstances  are  not  of  a  kind  to  lessen 
feeling,  but  I  admire  your  skill." 

"Good,  I  accept  that  as  agreement,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  will  not  forget  that  I  myself  have  known  Quix 
long  enough  to  share  feelings  about  her  which  are  quite 
outside  even  the  keenest  professional  interest." 

"Why,  then,  are  you  ready  to  shake  hands  with 
calumny  ? " 

"To  keep  hold  of  it  till  I  can  wring  its  neck." 

"  If  you  knew  the  true  story  of  this  wretched  fellow's 
death,  or  even  if  you  were  on  the  track  of  it,  I  could 
understand." 

"We  must  see  Quix  before  we  can  dispose  of  this 
woman.  Surely  you  can  imagine  the  kind  of  mess  we'll 
be  in  for  if  she  takes  her  story  anywhere  else ! " 

"Which,  of  course,  is  what  she  will  do  as  soon  as 
she  fails  to  get  money  from  us.  I  know  that,  West- 
macott,  but  if  she  gets  her  two  hundred  pounds  she'll 
keep  me  dancing  to  the  same  tune  indefinitely." 

"I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  put  things  to  her  in  a 
week's  time  in  such  a  way  that  she  won't  have  a  squeak 
left.  All  we  need  is  a  few  days'  time,  and  just  enough  of 
a  sedative  to  Mrs  Eckstein  to  keep  her  mouth  shut  till 
our  next  meeting,  and  a  fiver  will  do  that.  Indeed, 
I'll  make  it  merely  my  own  appreciation  of  her  visit; 
you  won't  come  into  it  at  all.  Now  really  you've 
nothing  more  to  say  to  her  to-night,  I'm  sure.  I  pro- 
pose her  coming  here  again  next  week,  or  would  you 
prefer  my  office  ? " 

"Do  as  you  like,  Westmacott;  it's  equally  objection- 
able." Sir  Richard  moved  wearily  in  his  chair. 

"Then  we'll  say  here  about  the  same  hour.  She'll 
be  less  likely  to  distrust  us." 
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Westmacott  went  again  into  the  hall,  where  Mrs  Eck- 
stein, a  little  fluttered,  rose  as  if  to  re-enter  the  library. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  really  discuss  this  matter  any 
more  to-night,"  the  lawyer  said  kindly.  "You  were 
quite  right  in  thinking  your  news  would  naturally 
upset  Sir  Richard  Castle  a  good  deal,  and  I  want  you 
to  give  him  a  week  to  think  over  your  proposal." 

Mrs  Eckstein's  fingers  were  moving  nervously  over 
her  umbrella,  which  she  was  clutching  in  both  hands. 
"I  want  you  to  understand,"  Westmacott  went  on, 
"that  we  are  feeling  really  grateful  to  you  for  telling  us 
all  you  know  about  this  affair.  I'm  afraid  it  has  been 
a  great  worry  to  you  to  have  such  things  on  your 
mind." 

"I  could  have  wished  to  hear  the  same  from  Sir 
Richard,  sir.  The  meaning  of  politeness  is  according 
to  the  profession  of  them  that  uses  it,  and  from  legal 
gentlemen,  if  you'll  excuse  the  boldness,  a  threepenny- 
bit  is  worth  a  peck  of  palaver." 

"Well,  Mrs  Eckstein,  I  hope  you  won't  mind  the 
threepenny-bit  being  a  paper  one.  If  you  will  just 
take  this  note  as  a  proof  that  we  are  really  obliged  to 
you  for  what  you  have  told  us  to-night,  it  shan't  come 
into  the  offer  you  have  made,  which  we  must  have 
time  to  think  over.  Even  the  aristocracy,  you  know  " 
— he  smiled  a  whimsical  smile — "don't  keep  their 
fortunes  in  a  teapot.  Now  shall  we  say  next  Thursday 
evening  here  at  the  same  hour,  Mrs  Eckstein  ? " 

She  looked  up  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  she 
looked  at  the  front  door,  and  then,  laying  down  her 
umbrella,  deliberately  pulled  up  her  outer  skirt  and 
stuffed  the  bank-note  into  a  hanging  pocket.  For  once 
the  reticule  was  disdained  by  its  owner  as  unworthy  of 
such  important  guardianship. 

"Say  no  more,  sir.     Rose  Eckstein  will   be  here 
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punctual  if  she  is  spared  in  mercy.  His  will  be  done, 
I  have  often  said  to  Albert,  is  the  best  policy." 

' '  And  you  will  bring  that  little  handkerchief  with  you  ?" 

"Memory  is  not  my  weakness,  and  the  proof  shall 
be  laid  upon  the  table.  I  do  hope  that  if  anything  I 
have  said  cast  asperity  upon  legal  gentlemen,  you  will 
understand  the  application  was  never  for  them  as  repre- 
sents the  aristocracy.  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  strange . ' ' 

The  quaint  old  figure  went  mincingly  down  the 
steps,  as  Westmacott  held  the  door  open  and  returned 
her  salutation. 

"You  didn't  know  that  Quix  had  been  to  visit  Mr 
Douglas  that  evening?"  he  was  saying  afterwards  to 
Sir  Richard. 

"Now  look  here,  Westmacott  " — Sir  Richard's  tone 
was  rising — "there  are  some  insinuations  I  will  not 
tolerate  about  my  womenfolk." 

Westmacott  lit  a  cigarette ;  he  foresaw  that  he  would 
require  all  his  tact  to  deal  with  a  man  so  thoroughly 
irritated  and  harassed  that  the  slightest  unlucky  word 
would  produce  an  indignant  refusal  to  let  him  handle 
the  situation. 

"You  must  really  be  careful,  Sir  Richard  " — he  spoke 
firmly — "or  we  shall  get  seriously  at  cross-purposes. 
Let  me  put  the  case  as  I  see  it,  and  give  me  a  fair 
hearing.  I'll  begin  with  Mrs  Eckstein,  the  lady  with 
the  united  eyebrows.  Her  cunning  is  merely  skin- 
deep.  Here  is  a  woman  with  her  natural  aptitudes 
balked  by  a  morose  husband,  driven  by  circumstances 
to  find  an  outlet  for  her  human  interests  in  curiosity 
and  meddling.  At  the  same  time  she  wants  money." 

"But  she's  a  tissue  of  outrageous  slander,"  said  Sir 
Richard  indignantly. 

"Why  not  call  her  an  ingenious  manipulator  of 
coincidences  ? " 
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"This  is  mere  quibbling,  Westmacott." 

"Far  from  it.  I  see  no  reason  at  present  to  doubt 
the  substantial  truth  of  her  statements,  however  incon- 
venient they  are." 

"That  my  daughter,  who  was  never  near  the  place 
in  her  life,  murdered  at  these  studios  a  man  she  hadn't 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with — why,  you  must  be  mad, 
Westmacott!" 

"But,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't  think  anything  of  the 
kind.  You  cannot  be  more  certain  than  I  am  of  the 
child's  absolute  innocence.  What  I  see  as  possible 
explanation  of  this  woman's  tale  is  this.  That  your 
daughter  did  go  to  these  studios  on  the  evening  in 
question  to  visit  Mr  Douglas,  whose  acquaintance  you 
told  me  only  this  evening  she  had  made  a  few  days 
previously.  We  both  know  that  Quix  was  brought 
up  without  any  very  strict  conventional  training.  I 
don't  think  it  in  the  least  unlikely  that  she  should 
have  called  upon  this  young  gentleman  to  say  good-bye 
before  her  journey  to  the  Equator." 

"  But  she  would  have  told  us  about  it  at  the  time.  If 
she  had  done  anything  so  foolish  it  could  only  have 
been  because  its  folly  had  not  occurred  to  her,  and  in 
that  case  she  could  have  had  no  conceivable  motive  for 
secrecy." 

"Ah,  Sir  Richard,  Sir  Richard,  young  people  have 
the  oddest  ways  of  trying  to  put  their  heads  in  the  sand 
against  all  rhyme  or  reason.  You  see,  I  have  had  so 
much  extricating  of  that  kind  to  do,  that  I'm  more 
alive  to  the  possibility  of  it  in  Quix's  case.  Now  let 
us  assume  for  the  moment  that  she  did  do  this  im- 
prudent thing.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  something 
the  fellow  himself  may  have  said  as  to  its  unwisdom 
may  have  caused  her  to  say  nothing  about  it  ? " 

"But  it  simply  couldn't  have  happened,  I  tell  you." 
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Sir  Richard  was  finding  it  difficult  to  control  his  anger. 
"I  can  remember  it  all  perfectly  now.  Lallie  and  I 
went  to  the  theatre  with  Henry  Eve,  and  Quix  spent 
the  evening  with  an  old  friend  of  hers,  bringing  back 
a  maid  from  the  house — a  girl  we  took  half-way  to 
Borneo  with  us." 

"Yes?  That's  interesting,  too.  Only  half-way  to 
Borneo?" 

"Well,  to  be  exact,  she  left  us  at  Singapore — a 
vexatious  business  it  was.  Lallie  had  been  keen  on 
having  an  English  maid  out  with  her,  and  this  young 
person  was  got  hold  of  by  some  music-hall  fellow  on 
board  and  persuaded  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch." 

"And  Quix  brought  this  girl  to  this  house  on  the 
evening  that  Mrs  Eckstein  claims  to  have  seen  her 
going  into  the  studios  where  the  murder  took  place  ? " 
Westmacott  spoke  as  if  meditating  aloud,  but  added  in 
a  more  decided  voice:  "We  must  have  a  talk  with 
Miss  Quix  as  soon  as  possible.  You  are  going  down 
to-morrow  morning,  I  think  ? " 

"Now  look  here,  Westmacott,  can't  this  affair  be 
settled  without  telling  Quix  anything  at  all  about  it  ? " 
The  pleading  note  in  the  voice  sounded  pathetic  to  the 
man  who  was  not  a  father. 

"You  must  really  decide  yourself  whether  it  would 
be  sound  to  attempt  such  a  thing.  Either  Quix  did  go 
to  the  studio  that  evening  or  she  did  not.  If  she  did 
not,  it  is  surely  important  that,  armed  with  her  own 
account  of  how  she  spent  the  evening,  I  should  be  able 
to  frighten  Mrs  Eckstein  effectually  with  the  conse- 
quences of  false  accusation  with  a  view  to  blackmail.  If, 
as  I  think  quite  possible,  she  did  go  to  the  studios  to 
see  Mr  Douglas,  it  will  be  more  important  than  ever  that 
I  should  learn  both  from  her  and  from  him  all  details 
of  the  visit.  By  the  way,  where  is  he  living  now  ? " 
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"For  goodness'  sake  don't  bring  him  into  it,  at  any 
rate  before  it  is  necessary.  If  Quix  has  got  to  hear 
about  it  at  all,  at  least  let  her  have  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  me  before  young  Douglas  is  told  anything. 
He  will  be  wanting  to  break  your  head  or  something 
of  the  kind.  The  fact  that  I  don't  look  upon  him  as 
an  ideal  partner  for  Quix  doesn't  make  me  suspect  him 
of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  would  be  laughable  if  it  were 
not  so  infernally  serious.  He's  a  straight,  decent  young 
fellow  I'm  convinced;  not  at  all  the  kind  to  have  a  girl 
to  his  rooms  a  few  days  after  making  her  acquaintance. 
Besides,  Douglas  is  coming  down  for  the  week-end. 
How  are  your  engagements,  Westmacott?  Can  you 
come  down  to-morrow  with  me  and  stop  a  few  days 
with  us?  Lallie  would  be  delighted,  I  know,  and  we 
could  decide  quietly  on  the  best  course.  Letters  on 
such  a  matter  are  merely  tiresome." 

"I'm  bound  to  be  at  Lincoln's  Inn  to-morrow 
morning,  but  it's  true  I'm  free  after  that." 

"Make  it  three  o'clock,  then,  and  we'll  meet  on  the 
platform  at  Charing  Cross.  It  will  really  suit  me  to 
have  the  morning  in  town  myself." 

"Couldn't  be  better.  It  is  nearly  ten  now,  and  I 
have  several  letters  to  write  when  I  get  home.  I  really 
ought  to  be  off  at  once."  He  dropped  his  business- 
like tone  and  a  softer  note  crept  into  his  voice  as  he 
shook  hands.  "Don't  take  this  affair  too  hard,  old 
friend.  We'll  get  it  all  clear  in  no  time." 

Sir  Richard's  indignation  had  given  place  to  de- 
pression now,  which  was  only  accentuated  by  the 
lawyer's  sympathy.  Alone  in  his  library  after  West- 
macott's  departure,  the  baronet  gave  way  to  his  disgust. 

Mrs  Eckstein  was  hitting  the  mark  more  accurately 
than  she  knew  when  attributing  to  Sir  Richard  Castle 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  British  aristocracy.  It 
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was  Henry  Eve  who  had  said  years  before  in  answer 
to  a  friend  who  was  discussing  Sir  Richard's  Radical 
theories,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  in 
England  more  sensitive  to  class  distinctions  or  more 
instinct  with  the  hereditary  principle.  His  lineage  for 
seven  hundred  years  was  indisputably  clear,  though  it 
was  a  subject  to  which  he  had  never  referred  since  the 
birth  of  his  daughter.  Although  a  philosophic  Radical, 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  natural  sciences  led  him  to 
restrict  all  interest  in  practical  politics  to  the  work- 
ing hours  of  his  administrative  duties.  He  believed  in 
freedom,  but  loved  with  passionate  intensity  the  sense 
of  superior  breeding  without  the  faintest  satisfaction 
in  imposing  its  recognition  upon  other  people.  If  his 
tenants  or  peasantry  bared  their  polls  obsequiously  on 
his  return  to  Merestones  after  years  of  absence,  he 
accepted  the  servility  as  part  of  the  natural  order,  a 
trait  which  gave  him  in  the  eyes  of  savage  people 
something  of  that  divinity  of  rulership  dear  to  their 
simple  hearts,  and  so  unfortunately  lacking  in  men 
whose  vanity  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  breaches  of  respect. 

But  now,  in  the  inner  sanctum  of  his  family  life,  to 
have  proud  privacy  threatened  by  the  sordid  accusa- 
tions of  this  ugly  specimen  of  plebeian  vulgarity  shocked 
him  beyond  measure. 

Wistfully  he  glanced  at  some  proofs  on  the  writing- 
table  of  an  article  on  the  parasites  of  Bornean  spiders. 
The  study  which  had  so  long  served  well  to  pluck  the 
thorns  out  of  his  mind  was  impotent  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

LADY  CASTLE  was  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the 
terrace  as  Quix  rode  over  the  grass  returning  from 
her  morning's  ride.  "He  has  not  come?  "  she  said. 

"No,  there's  a  wire  to  say  it  must  be  the  4.20 — 
he  stays  at  Sloane  Street  till  after  lunch.  Lyall  West- 
macott  is  coming  down  with  him  for  the  week-end.  It 
will  be  quite  a  house-party  for  us  with  Henry  Eve  and 
Hallam.  You  came  back  by  the  station? " 

"Yes,  I  hoped  to  meet  him,  but  I  guessed  there  had 
been  a  message  when  I  saw  that  you  hadn't  sent  the 
car.  But,  dearest,  I  can't  talk  from  here,"  and  the  girl 
rode  back  to  the  east  end  of  the  house,  where  she 
dismounted  as  usual. 

She  had  been  troubled  that  morning  about  Hallam, 
and  the  little  disappointment  of  her  father's  not  coming 
had  revived  the  vexation  her  ride  had  somewhat  dis- 
sipated. It  was  some  days  now  since  she  had  had  a 
line  from  her  lover,  and  a  growing  uneasiness  about 
his  attitude  towards  her,  an  uneasiness  on  which  she 
had  been  stamping  for  weeks,  had  pushed  up  its  head 
with  a  persistence  that  was  not  to  be  denied.  More 
and  more  had  it  been  growing  clear  to  her  that  life 
with  Hallam  Douglas  would  not  be  easy  for  her — 
only  easy  for  him  if  she  succeeded  in  keeping  such 
tyrannous  control  of  herself  as  would  enable  her,  with 
an  appearance  of  spontaneity,  to  play  up  to  moods, 
impulses,  and  tastes  in  him  which  were  certain  not 
only  to  jar  upon  her,  but  sometimes  to  counter  directly 
her  own  convictions  as  well  as  her  own  inclinations. 

274 
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When  she  had  first  acknowledged  her  love  for  him 
she  had  not  been  blind  to  the  need  of  sacrifice,  but  had 
been  ignorant  of  its  meaning  or  nature.  She  had  told 
herself  again  and  again  how  she  would  rejoice  in  living 
for  his  sake  and  so  shaping  her  life  that  it  might  best 
aid  him,  both  in  his  career  as  artist  and  his  character 
as  a  man. 

In  the  one  sweet  moment,  to  her  so  solemn,  of  his 
first  kiss  upon  her  lips,  the  sealing  of  their  plighted 
troth,  a  subtle  change  had  spread  through  her,  de- 
veloping a  sense  of  responsibility  and  importance 
previously  unknown.  Gradually,  however,  and  with 
increasing  certainty,  Quix  was  beginning  to  perceive 
that  much  of  a  sympathetic  quality  in  his  nature  which 
she  had  assumed  and  taken  for  granted  was  not 
really  to  be  found  there.  What  she  had  assumed,  and 
therefore  felt  she  knew,  had  already  changed  to  mere 
matter  for  hope,  and  her  very  hopes  seemed  of  late 
anxious  to  entrench  themselves  under  a  keen  desire 
that  favourable  circumstances  should  keep  them  from 
being  put  to  the  test.  As  she  changed  from  her 
riding-habit  she  found  herself  wondering  whether 
Hallam  was  in  any  way  connected  with  her  father's 
delay.  Thoughts  of  him  threaded  her  world. 

"You  have  no  news  this  morning?"  her  mother 
asked  as  Quix  rejoined  her,  picking  up,  as  she  spoke, 
some  large  white  petals  fallen  from  one  of  the  old 
magnolias  on  the  wall. 

"Not  for  four  days  now." 

"Perhaps  he  is  very  busy  with  his  new  commission  ? " 

"I  don't  think  so.  Writing  is  always  tiresome  to 
him.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  ridiculous  as 
that  cat,  Mimps! — pretending  to  be  young!"  And 
the  two  ladies  watched  for  a  few  minutes  the  gambols 
of  an  old  blue  Persian  with  a  fallen  leaf. 
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"He'll  be  coming  down  to-morrow?"  said  Lady 
Castle. 

"Yes,  he'll  be  coming  to-morrow,"  Quix  answered 
thoughtfully. 

When  her  father  arrived  in  the  afternoon  with 
Lyall  Westmacott,  tea  was  just  ready  upon  the  same 
terrace.  This  extended  along  the  whole  of  the 
south  front  of  the  house,  and  ended  in  flights  of  wide 
steps  which  led  down  to  the  vast  expanse  of  green- 
sward that  stretched  unbroken,  save  for  a  transverse 
carriage-road,  to  a  large  piece  of  water  which  reflected 
the  old  beechwood  of  its  farther  shore. 

Sir  Richard  seemed  tired,  and  Quix  hovered  affec- 
tionately about  him,  while  her  mother  chatted  with 
Mr  Westmacott. 

"Quix,  do  you  feel  inclined  for  a  ramble  this 
afternoon  ?  Mr  Westmacott  is  going  to  keep  to  the 
house  to-day,  and  I  must  have  some  exercise.  What 
do  you  say  to  Holmlake  Wood  ? " 

"Splendid,  father!  We  can  look  in  at  Fleming's 
cottage:  the  groom  told  me  this  morning  he  has  got 
a  young  badger." 

Holmlake  Wood  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  top 
of  the  high  tree-clad  ridge  that  rose  to  the  north  of 
the  house,  and  half  an  hour  later,  as  they  reached  this 
vantage-point,  Quix  and  her  father,  a  little  out  of 
breath  from  the  steep  clamber,  sat  down  to  rest  on  a 
tree-trunk  fallen  during  a  recent  storm.  Below  them 
lay  the  house  and  the  irregular  oval  of  the  lake,  the 
beechwood  beyond  it,  and  then  crest  after  crest  of 
downland  melting  into  blue  distance. 

"You  rememberwhen  we  first  met  Hallam  Douglas  ?" 

A  slight  shadow  flitted  across  the  girl's  face  as  she 
answered  readily  enough,  "Yes,  of  course,  father;  he 
was  painting  in  the  village.  I  don't  think  he  came  up 
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here  that  time.  I'd  love  him  to  make  a  picture  of 
this." 

"Yes,  it's  a  fine  view,  Quix.  Did  you  ever  go  to  see 
him  that  summer — at  his  studio,  I  mean,  in  Chelsea?" 

She  turned.  The  ghost  of  that  past  experience  had 
risen  then ;  but  oh,  the  pity  of  it  if  it  should  stand 
between  her  and  her  father.  "What  an  odd  question, 
father!  Whatever  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing? 
Why,  don't  you  remember,  we  were  just  off  to  Sabah 
a  couple  of  days  after  we  got  back  to  town?"  And 
while  she  spoke  the  features  of  that  ghost  grew  clearer, 
and  the  detailed  horror  of  that  night  when  she  saved 
another  woman  from  a  trial  for  murder. 

Sir  Richard  rose,  straightened  his  legs,  and  looked 
squarely  at  her.  "You  don't  answer  my  question. 
Did  you  go  at  any  time  to  those  studios  ? " 

"  At  any  time  ?  Father,  why  do  you  speak  like  that  ? 
You've  brought  me  up  here  to  ask  me  this  question. 
What  is  it?  Why  do  you  ask  it?  I've  never  known 
you  speak  to  me  before  with  such  tones  in  your  voice." 

"There's  one  thing  I  beg  of  you,  Quix,  and  I'm 
driven  to  do  it  because  Hallam  is  necessarily  involved 
in  this  matter  as  well  as  yourself,  and  you  might  be 
tempted  to  hide  something,  thinking  he  would  disap- 
prove of  openness.  My  judgment  in  many  matters 
is  better  than  yours,  better  than  his  could  possibly 
be.  Trust  me,  and  don't — don't  lie  to  me."  He 
looked  away  from  his  daughter;  he  was  inexpressibly 
tried  by  the  ordeal  he  had  set  himself. 

Quix  was  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  first 
question,  and  the  length  of  her  father's  last  speech  had 
given  her  powers  of  resistance  time  to  rally  against  the 
spectre  these  questions  had  evoked. 

"Have  you  seen  Hallam  in  town,  father?  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  for  some  days,  but  as  he  is  coming 
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down  to-morrow  I  thought  it  was  just  that  he  was  too 
busy  to  write.  Has  anything  happened  ?  Why  should 
you  ask  me  such  things  about  what  we  were  all  doing 
two  years  ago  ?  There's  some  dreadful  reason  behind 
all  this.  You  couldn't  have  spoken  so  to  me — in  such 
a  voice,  I  mean — if  there  were  not.  Is  it  fair  of  you, 
begging  me  to  be  truthful,  not  to  tell  me  frankly  what 
lies  behind?" 

Sir  Richard's  face  clouded  yet  more  deeply.  She 
had  been  there  then,  must  have  been,  or  she  would 
have  denied  it  at  once,  without  waiting  to  say  all  this — 
might  have  followed  her  denial  with  some  indignation, 
but  this  was  the  wrong  order  for  innocence.  Inno- 
cence! Preposterous  word!  Why,  to  suggest  that 
Quix  was  lacking  in  its  essential  quality  was  to  leave 
it  stained.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  innocence 
if  she  did  not  possess  it.  The  common  interpretation 
of  dangers  or  improprieties  of  a  young  girl's  visit  to 
a  man's  rooms  in  his  daughter's  case  was  simply 
unthinkable.  There  was  some  peculiar  tangle  here. 
Was  he  indeed  right  to  try  and  force  her  to  confess 
or  deny  the  fact  of  which  he,  till  admitted  into  her 
confidence,  could  not  know  all  the  bearings?  For  once 
his  very  power  of  decision  was  at  fault ;  a  mist  of  doubt 
clouded  his  faculties — doubt,  not  of  his  daughter,  but  as 
to  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  for  her;  a  mist  of 
fancies  tinged  each  and  all  of  them  with  the  squalor  of 
that  vulgar  old  woman  and  her  unclean  finger-nails. 
Prison  docks,  gaol  gates,  black  caps  on  judges'  heads, 
all  things  most  wretchedly  sordid  and  abominable  were 
in  that  mist  wreathing  his  daughter's  head.  What,  if  it 
were  a  truer  help  to  her,  if  he  with  all  the  strength  of 
sincere  conviction  were  at  least  able  upon  any  demand 
to  swear  his  utter  ignorance  of  any  such  escapade  ?  Oh, 
it  was  difficult  to  steer  in  such  murky  air ! 
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Before  he  spoke  again  Sir  Richard,  even  here  on 
his  own  ground,  cast  a  searching  glance  round  him 
through  the  dark  branches  of  some  old  holly  trees  that 
crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  footpath  by  which  he  sat. 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  Quix,  there's  a  meddling  old 
woman  who  declares  she  saw  you  one  evening  go  into 
those  studios." 

"An  old  woman  thinks  she  saw  me  two  years 
ago  entering  a  doorway  in  Chelsea ! "  Her  tone  was 
scornful,  but  she  hurried  on:  "What  old  woman, 
father,  and  what  can  any  such  fancy  have  to  do  with 
us  ?  I  mean  of  what  importance — what  significance  ? " 
And  now,  as  if  forgetting  the  role  she  had  set  herself 
to  play,  her  voice  sounded  almost  piteously  entreating 
as  she  remembered  with  alarm  the  sinister  face  of  the 
woman  she  had  passed  in  Roulier's  Court,  and  had 
seen  for  a  second  time  the  next  morning  when  she  was 
at  the  museum  with  her  mother.  She  must  go  warily ; 
she  must  keep  careful  hold  of  herself;  the  smallest 
slip  now  might  involve  her  in  having  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  her  rescue  of  the  wretched  Randell. 

"The  only  reason  why  it  has  any  importance  is  that 
it  happened,  Quix,  that  the  same  evening  this  woman 
thinks  she  saw  you  going  into  the  studios,  old  Ruggles' 
son  was  occupying  one  of  them." 

"  My  dear  father,  don't  try  to  be  so  diplomatic.  Do 
you  mean  it  was  the  night  he  was  killed?"  Swiftly 
her  mind  worked  now.  Up  to  then  she  had  been  think- 
ing more  of  the  girl  Randell — Palestine  as  she  had  said 
her  real  name  was.  Now,  however,  her  fear  returned 
that  an  attempt  might  be  being  made  to  foist  the 
murder  upon  Hallam;  and,  if  so,  was  she  likely  to 
help  most  by  acknowledging  that  she  had  been  with 
him  or  by  denying  it?  How  could  she  answer,  how 
could  she  decide,  how  could  she  possibly  know  which 
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course  was  best  for  her  lover's  sake  when  she  was  so 
totally  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  going  on,  as  to 
whether  he  were  accused  or  not,  and  if  so,  on  what 
grounds  ?  Oh,  it  was  dreadful,  horrible  !  Even  at  this 
moment  it  might  be  that  her  Hallam  was  no  longer 
free,  but  had  been  perhaps  already  arrested. 

"I  asked  you,  father,  if  you  had  seen  anything  of 
Hallam.  It  is  four  days  now  since  I  heard  from  him. 
Have  you  seen  him?"  She  laid  her  hand  on  her 
father's  arm  in  a  quick,  impulsive  gesture. 

"My  dear  Quix,  now  don't  get  into  such  a  state 
of  excitement.  I've  heard  nothing  whatever  about 
Hallam  Douglas,  nor  have  I  seen  anything  of  him.  You 
said  just  now  he  was  coming  down  here  to-morrow, 
and  I  had  understood  that  was  arranged  a  week  ago." 

Relief  came  to  her  in  her  father's  words,  and  once 
more  that  nimble  brain  could  think  clearly  unobscured 
by  panic.  If  she  denied  absolutely  having  been  near 
the  studios,  and  if  by  ill-luck  her  visit  there  should 
be  proved,  might  it  not  tell  heavily  against  Hallam? 
Might  it  not  appear  that  their  silence  as  to  her  visit 
had  been  directly  in  consequence  of  the  murder,  that 
her  name  might  not  be  involved  in  it?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Hallam  was  being  accused,  the  fact  that  she 
was  with  him  at  the  time  might  help  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence. But  then  there  was  Randell.  Would  they  be 
able  to  keep  her  out  of  it  ?  The  police  never  let  these 
unexplained  crimes  rest ;  they  must  have  been  looking 
out  all  this  time  for  any  clue  to  the  mystery. 

"Is  it  in  connection  with  the  murder,  father,  that 
the  woman  has  said  these  things?  Is  it  through  the 
police  that  you  have  heard  of  her  ?  Do  please,  please, 
father,  tell  me  everything  there  is  to  know.  I  won't 
be  silly  and  frightened.  You  know  I  won't.  Don't 
keep  anything  back!"  In  the  earnestness  of  their 
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conversation  they  had  mechanically  dropped  down  on 
to  the  grass,  but  now  Quix  sprang  up  and  stood  in 
front  of  her  father,  blocking  out  with  her  slender, 
straining  figure  the  beautiful  uplands  on  which  Sir 
Richard's  eyes  had  been  resting.  He  raised  his  eyes 
to  her  face  and  said  a  little  sternly  : 

"As  to  not  being  frightened,  you  seem  to  me  com- 
pletely terrified,  Quix,  and  if  you  never  went  to  this 
place  I  can't  think  why  you  should  be." 

"But  Hallam,  father.  Can't  you  see  that  I'm 
horribly  anxious  because  of  his  having  been  in  the 
same  building  that  evening — only  a  few  yards  from 
the  room  in  which  the  man  was  killed  ?  I  wish  I  knew 
whether  he  is  safe  at  this  moment." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  the  least  reason  for  worrying 
about  Hallam.  As  to  his  not  writing,  well,  I've  heard 
you  say  yourself  he  did  not  shine  as  a  correspondent. 
Anyway,  this  woman's  tale  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Hallam.  I  daresay  I  had  better  tell  you  the  whole  story 
now  I  have  said  so  much."  In  a  few  brief  words  he  told 
her  of  Mrs  Eckstein's  visit,  concluding  :  "  She  assumes 
there  was  something  between  you  and  Ruggles." 

What !  Something  between  her,  Quix,  and  Edward 
Ruggles,  the  son  of  her  father's  butler!  It  was 
ludicrous.  Why,  it  was  she  herself,  then,  who  was 
under  suspicion  of  the  crime.  Quix  breathed  more 
freely.  To  her  that  seemed  far  less  serious.  In- 
nocence is  rarely  able  to  gauge  the  seriousness  of  an 
accusation  or  its  consequences. 

"Oh,  my  dear  papa,  could  anything  be  more  ridicu- 
lous !  Why,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  after  I  was 
quite  a  child,  unless  it  was  once  or  twice  when  he  came 
to  Merestones  for  holidays,  bat  that  was  usually  when 
we  were  away.  Does  this  woman  actually  say  I  went 
to  see  him  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ? " 
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"That  is  what  her  accusation  amounts  to.  Un- 
fortunately, she  talks  about  a  handkerchief  found  in 
the  passage — a  handkerchief  with  your  name  on  it." 
He  could  not  think  it  possible  she  had  been  to  the  place 
that  evening,  as  he  remembered  quite  well  she  had  to 
call  on  that  school-friend  of  hers,  and  brought  that 
stupid  girl  Randell  back  for  her  mother.  But  of 
course  it  was  within  possibility  that  she  did  look  in  at 
the  studio  to  say  good-bye  to  young  Douglas  before 
going  to  Borneo — the  next  morning,  perhaps.  He 
would  not  have  thought  it  likely,  but  in  view  of 
subsequent  events?  "I  may  tell  you,"  he  continued 
to  Quix,  "that  Westmacott  happened  to  be  with  me 
when  the  woman  called,  and  he  will  advise  as  to  the 
best  way  to  keep  her  from  annoying  us." 

So  Mr  Westmacott  was  in  it,  was  he,  and  Hallam  at 
present  knew  nothing  about  it !  If  she  admitted  having 
been  to  see  Hallam,  she  would  prove  him  to  have  lied 
at  the  inquest  when  he  had  declared  that  he  spent  the 
evening  alone.  She  remembered  with  what  anxiety 
she  had  read  the  report  of  that  inquest  in  the  Times. 
If  Mr  Westmacott  once  started  talking  to  Hallam  there 
was  no  knowing  that  he  would  not  let  out  something, 
and  Hallam  was  coming  down  the  next  day.  No,  she 
had  better  deny  the  thing  absolutely,  much  as  she  hated 
to  deceive  her  father.  But  then  there  was  this  story 
of  a  handkerchief. 

"If  I  say  I  never  went  near  the  place,  father,  will 
that  finish  it  ?" 

"The  woman  talks  about  a  handkerchief,  as  I  tell 
you,  but  of  course  if  you  didn't  go,  you  didn't." 

Hallam  would  never  stand  clever  cross-examination 
— she  must  brave  out  the  handkerchief. 

"No,  papa,  I  never  went  near  the  place  ;  why,  I 
didn't  even  know  where  it  was.  As  for  the  handker- 
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chief,  it  sounds  very  silly,  but  I  suppose  Hallam  might 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  pick  up  such  a  thing,  if 
he  was  in  love  with  me,  when  he  was  here.  He  is 
certainly  careless  enough  to  have  dropped  it  about 
anywhere  if  he  did." 

"There's  no  more  to  be  said,  Quix.  You  might  as 
well  have  told  me  at  once  and  saved  all  this  talk." 

"You  dear,  silly  father,  then  I  might  never  have 
known  how  you  have  been  worried.  Now  do  let  us 
hurry  on  to  Fleming's  cottage  to  see  the  badger." 

Sir  Richard  was  far  from  reassured  by  Quix's  denial. 
It  had  come  too  late  for  wholehearted  acceptance.  Of 
course  it  was  what  he  would  have  wished,  had  felt  con- 
vinced of,  until  the  girl's  own  hesitation  unsettled  him. 

The  ground  was  level  now  they  had  surmounted  the 
ridge.  Neither  spoke  for  some  time  as  they  trudged 
steadily  forward.  Presently  they  slid  down  a  grass 
bank  and  entered  a  fir  wood  carpeted  with  thick  deposit 
of  pine  needles. 

"It's  to  be  hoped  Fleming  will  be  at  home,"  said 
Sir  Richard,  breaking  silence  at  last. 

"There's  sure  to  be  someone  in.  Do  you  hear  the 
doves,  father?" 

The  solemn  quiet  seemed  even  more  peaceful  as  they 
listened  to  the  low  cooing  from  upper  branches,  but  it 
was  rudely  broken  a  few  minutes  later  as  they  ap- 
proached the  gamekeeper's  cottage  and  a  couple  of 
spaniels  loudly  proclaimed  their  coming. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THERE  were  letters  when  the  pair  reached  home.  Lady 
Castle  gently  chid  them  for  deserting  their  guest. 
While  she  had  had  tea  with  Lyall  Westmacott,  the 
truants  had  pleased  the  Fleming  family  by  consenting 
to  the  disturbance  of  best  china  in  the  gamekeeper's 
parlour.  Even  the  young  badger,  in  Quix's  enfolding 
arms,  had  for  that  occasion  been  permitted  to  cross 
its  threshold,  an  honour  rarely  extended  to  "vermin" 
until  stuffed  with  something  more  enduring  than  plum 
cake,  and  fixed  in  permanent  attitudes  behind  glass- 
fronted  boxes. 

At  the  cottage  in  Holmlake  Wood  Quix  had 
brightened  a  little,  but  depression  clouded  her  return 
home,  and  she  slipped  away  immediately  to  her  own 
sanctum,  a  pleasant  little  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor 
with  some  late  roses  tumbling  about  the  window-sill. 

"He's  not  coming,"  had  been  her  thought  at  the 
sight  of  Hallam's  neat  penmanship,  and  the  first  letter 
she  opened  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  her 
surmise : 

"  Try  to  forgive  me — try  not  to  think  too  hardly  of 

me.     I  can  never  forget  the  way  you  nursed  me  back 

to  life  in  those  dear  Borneo  days.    May  I  be  still,  if  not 

your  loved  one,  at  least  your  friend  ?  " 

The  girl's  eyes  opened  wide.  Amazing  was  the 
word.  What  could  it  mean?  As  she  sat  in  the 
cushioned  window-seat,  her  hat  thrown  on  the  table, 
she  straightened  herself  and  paused  a  moment  before 
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opening  the  other  letter,  gazing  at  it  as  if  fearful  of  the 
contents.  It  was  evident  to  her  what  she  had  read 
was  but  a  postscript.  She  frowned  a  little  and  sighed 
out  over  the  park,  where  her  eyes  noted  the  long  ripple 
made  by  a  coot  swimming  busily  towards  a  clump  of 
reeds.  It  was  rather  a  heavy  penance  sometimes,  she 
thought,  to  be  human;  for  birds  and  badgers  every- 
thing was  so  much  more  simple.  Well,  whatever  there 
was  in  store  for  her  in  this  other  letter,  she  had  better 
get  it  over. 

"MY  DEAR  Quix, — I  feel,  I  assure  you,  a  very  cheap 
sort  of  beast  in  upsetting  all  our  plans,  but  I  know  you 
are  far  from  the  kind  of  conventional  ideas  that  consider 
it  a  finer  thing  to  continue  an  engagement  which  either 
side  has  found  to  be  irksome,  rather  than  call  it  'off'  at 
the  inconvenience  and  vexation  of  having  to  give  ex- 
planations to  other  people. 

"Frankly,  I  am  in  love  with  another  woman,  and  any 
attempt  to  analyse  the  reasons  or  to  discuss  preferences 
could  only  be  painful  to  us  both.  Your  father  will, 
I  fear,  be  greatly  incensed  against  me  at  first,  but  the 
extent  of  his  indignation  must  be  largely  dependent  on 
the  way  he  sees  you  take  the  matter.  May  we  not 
both  in  the  future  be  able  to  regard  the  past  few  years  as 
a  part  of  our  lives — an  episode — we  would  neither  of  us 
wish  altogether  to  forget  ? 

"Nor,  since  I  have  come  to  know  you  well,  can  I 
believe  you  will  regard  my  conduct  as  really  discreditable. 
Perfect  openness  has  always  been  the  platform  of  our 
intimacy,  as  I  have  often  heard  you  declare. 

"Will  you  release  me  from  my  engagement  and  believe 
me,  sincerely  yours,  HALLAM  DOUGLAS. 

"P.S. — It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  lady  I 
hope  to  marry  is  Lady  Chares,  who  some  years  ago  was 
known  to  you  as  Florence  Randell." 

Lady  Chares!     Florence  Randell!    Was  it  possible 
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that  the  girl  she  had  saved  from  imprisonment,  if 
not  from  worse,  had  married  that  strange  old  man, 
Sir  Taxil  Chares  ?  The  postscript  gave  Quix  a  greater 
shock  of  surprise,  if  that  was  possible,  than  the  request 
to  break  off  their  engagement.  She  had  rarely 
spoken  to  Hallam  of  the  terrible  night  at  the  studio, 
or  of  the  person  she  had  rescued  on  that  occasion. 
Sometimes  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  asking  him 
more  about  her,  but  Quix  was  singularly  without  that 
kind  of  curiosity  which  pecks  into  the  private  affairs 
of  other  people,  least  of  all  those  near  and  dear  to  her, 
and  she  had,  moreover,  always  shrunk  instinctively 
from  prying  into  the  acquaintance  Hallam  must  have 
had  with  this  girl. 

It  was  not  the  fact  that  Hallam  was  retreating  from 
her  that  stunned  her.  It  was  the  realisation  that  he 
— the  Hallam  she  had  called  hers — had  never  existed. 
The  Hallam  of  her  imagination  was  incapable  of 
choosing  as  life  companion  the  girl  who  had  travelled 
with  them  as  far  as  Singapore.  But  he  had  not  only 
chosen  her — he  had  preferred  her  ;  that  is  why  he 
did  not  exist.  She  seemed  to  understand  in  a  flash 
so  much  that  had  appeared  strange  to  her — more 
especially  the  irritation  he  had  shown  at  times  when 
she  had  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  her 
standards  were  his.  And  even  in  this  bitter  hour  she 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  had  never 
posed — never  taken  up  an  attitude — never  preached  or 
looked  down  upon  those  who  fell  short  in  some  way  or 
other.  But  then  again,  why  was  that  ?  Not  because  he 
had  the  magnanimity  not  to  condemn  in  others  that  of 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  incapable,  but  rather  be- 
cause he  felt  no  instinctive  recoil ;  because  all  seemed  to 
have  "some  good  in  them"  and  he  found  that  enough. 

She  left  the  window-seat  and  walked  to  an  old 
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mirror  in  a  rosewood  frame  that  hung  on  the  wall 
above  the  mantelpiece. 

"I  seem  to  be  growing  older  every  minute,"  she 
said  to  herself  half  pityingly.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
tremulous  about  her  firm  little  mouth. 

Just  for  a  moment  as  she  sat  in  front  of  a  davenport  and 
took  out  a  sheet  of  notepaper  she  paused  irresolutely. 

Then  she  wrote  quite  steadily: 

"  DEAR  HALLAM, — Of  course  I  release  you.  I  am  glad 
you  have  told  me  as  much  as  you  have  done.  I  cannot 
write  more  now. — Sincerely  yours,  Quix  CASTLE." 

She  addressed  and  sealed  the  envelope,  and  then 
the  proud  little  head  bowed  over  the  table,  and  choking 
sobs  shook  her.  "  Oh,  I  did  love  him  so  !  "  she  moaned 
piteously. 

Lady  Castle  found  her,  having  left  the  two  men 
together,  and  wanting  to  know  when  Hallam  was 
likely  to  arrive.  Quix  did  not  show  her  the  letters — 
told  her  the  bare  chief  fact,  and  hugged  for  awhile 
the  mothering  tenderness  to  which  she  readily  yielded 
herself.  The  older  woman  was  far  more  angry  with 
Douglas  than  Sir  Richard  was  likely  to  be,  but  for  the 
moment  gave  all  her  power  of  sympathy  and  comfort 
to  pillowing  as  gently  as  possible  her  child's  grief. 

Downstairs  in  the  library  Sir  Richard  was  telling  the 
lawyer  about  his  talk  with  Quix  on  the  way  to  Holmlake. 

"She  declares  she  was  never  there?"  Westmacott 
was  saying. 

"Yes,  but  there's  something  unsatisfactory  about 
it.  Quix  has  always  been  absolutely  frank  and  open 
with  her  parents — as  indeed  with  everybody.  She's 
the  last  person  to  keep  anything  hidden,  and  yet  it 
was  a  long  time  before  she  would  give  me  a  definite 
answer  at  all." 
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"Don't  you  think  that  if  she  did  want  to  keep  any- 
thing quiet  she  would  be  far  more  capable  of  doing  so 
than  most  girls  of  her  age  ? " 

"You  must  remember  that  in  the  end  she  spoke 
definitely  enough." 

"Yes,  I  understand  that.  You  gave  her  some  idea  of 
the  annoyance  we  have  got  to  deal  with  ? " 

"I  told  her  about  this  woman,  if  that's  what  you 
mean.  She  made  a  great  fuss  of  my  not  doing  so  when 
I  first  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  been  to  the  studios. 
Begged  me  for  full  confidence  and  the  rest  of  it." 

"Before  she  gave  you  a  definite  answer?" 

"Exactly." 

"May  I  have  a  chat  with  Quix  about  it  myself,  I 
promise  you  I  won't  make  her  uncomfortable  if  I  can 
avoid  it,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  what  she  has  got 
to  say." 

"  Well,  well,  you've  known  her  long  enough  to  talk  to 
her  as  one  of  the  family.  Have  your  way,  but  for 
goodness'  sake  don't  harass  the  child.  I  wish  the 
woman  could  be  comfortably  suffocated.  Here  we  are 
all  waiting  for  the  C.O.  to  decide  about  Newfoundland, 
and  the  same  mess  that  gave  us  that  worry  just 
before  the  last  time  we  left  England  crops  up  again." 

"But  when  would  you  have  to  start  if  they  decide 
to  offer  you  the  appointment  ?  I  can  see  you  mean  to 
accept  it." 

"In  six  weeks'  time  certainly.  They  are  bound  to 
decide  during  the  next  few  days.  I  thought,  as  you 
know,  that  we  should  be  settled  in  London  for  the 
winter.  There'll  be  the  question  of  the  young  folks' 
marriage  to  settle  next."  Sir  Richard  paused.  "I've 
told  you  I'm  not  over-satisfied  with  this  young  Douglas, 
and  I  hadn't  the  slightest  intention  of  agreeing  to  the 
wedding  coming  off  till  next  spring,  but  Newfound- 
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land  would  alter  everything.  I  told  Quix  some  days 
ago  I  would  not  allow  any  plans  to  be  made  till  we 
knew  whether  the  appointment  is  really  decided  on." 

They  heard  the  sound  of  a  car  coming  up  the  drive. 
"  That  must  be  Henry  Eve.  Excuse  me,  Westmacott,  I 
must  go  and  welcome  him.  I  hope  you  will  make  your- 
self quite  at  home  as  usual  while  you  are  with  us.  You 
will  find  most  of  the  monthly  reviews  on  that  table." 

At  dinner  everybody  was  feeling  the  constraint  of  hav- 
ing just  been  told  of  Hallam  Douglas's  desertion  of  Quix. 

Lady  Castle  had  begged  the  girl  not  to  try  herself 
by  facing  the  rest  of  the  company  that  evening,  but 
to  rest  in  her  own  room.  Quix,  however,  had  insisted 
on  coming  down  to  dinner  and  behaving  as  if  nothing 
had  happened — declared  that  although  she  felt  dazed 
and  upset,  the  worst  possible  thing  for  her  would  be 
seclusion  and  privacy. 

This  necessitated  telling  Sir  Richard  at  once,  and 
also  their  two  guests,  as  otherwise  Quix  might  have 
had  to  endure  at  the  dinner-table  the  embarrassment 
of  references  to  Hallam  Douglas  and  their  supposed 
approaching  marriage.  Westmacott  saw  at  once  that 
his  private  talk  with  Miss  Castle  must  be  postponed. 

In  the  large  central  hall  where  as  usual,  at  Mere- 
stones,  the  party  assembled  before  dinner,  Lady 
Castle,  in  a  gown  of  silver-grey  velvet  and  wearing 
a  necklace  of  moonstones,  was  talking  to  Henry  Eve. 
Sir  Richard,  frowning  and  explosive,  paced  up  and 
down  with  Lyall  Westmacott.  Quix  joined  them 
by  a  staircase  leading  down  from  the  gallery,  and 
going  straight  up  to  Mr  Eve  said  in  a  voice  very 
slightly  tremulous,  "I'm  so  glad  you  have  come.  I 
am  quite  sure  they  have  been  telling  you  tales  about 
my  affairs  so  that  I  should  not  be  worried,  and  I  just 
want  to  say  this  to  everybody — now,  father,  to  you 
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too  and  to  Mr  Westmacott — Merestones  is  not  to 
look  like  a  funeral  just  because  I  am  no  longer  engaged 
to  be  married.  Mr  Westmacott  used  to  tell  me  a 
story  years  ago  about  a  caliph  who  lost  all  his  fortune 
and  was  perfectly  happy  selling  melons  on  a  bridge. 
Now  I  insist  on  your  all  observing  that  I  am  quite 
happy  selling  melons  so  long  as  there  are  plenty  of 
buyers.  My  melons  are  my  conversation,  and  I  hope 
you  are  all  thirsty  enough  to  find  it  refreshing.  Now, 
father,  no  frowns  to-night!  Mr  Eve,  did  you  ever 
see  a  baby  badger?" 

"My  dear  Quix,  you  have  thrust  at  once  at  the 
weakest  spot  in  my  armour.  I  have  never  even  in 
my  boyhood  taken  the  smallest  interest  in  natural 
history.  I  have  had  for  my  sins  to  worry  somewhat 
over  the  significance  of  animal  forms  on  Greek  coinage, 
but  I  could  never  work  up  any  enthusiasm  about  the 
beasts  themselves.  Wild  animals  in  England  to-day 
always  strike  me  as  tiresome  anachronisms  only 
tolerable  when  ready  for  the  table." 

"My  baby  badger  is  far  too  delightful  an  infant  to 
be  cooked;  isn't  he,  father?" 

"I  never  heard  they  were  good  eating.  Lallie, 
shall  we  follow  you  ? " 

A  successor  to  the  late  butler  had  now  made  his 
appearance,  and  giving  her  arm  to  Mr  Eve,  Lady  Castle 
led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  Quix  following  between 
her  father  and  Mr  Westmacott. 

"Do  you  see  anything  of  your  neighbour,  Mr 
Harper  ? "  Mr  Eve  asked,  unfolding  his  dinner-napkin. 

"Harper?  A  neighbour  of  ours?  Who  is  Mr 
Harper,  Richard?" 

"Harper  ?  You  mean  that  American  fellow  who  has 
taken  Wogsham — that's  ten  miles  from  here,  you  know. 
I  have  met  him,  but  he  has  not  been  here  yet.  I 
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meant  to  tell  you,  Lallie,  he  wants  to  come  and  see 
the  library  one  day — he  is  an  absolute  bibliomaniac." 

"I  thought  it  was  porcelains  he  was  chiefly  collect- 
ing," said  Mr  Eve.  "He  must  be  fabulously  wealthy." 

"Oh,  I  daresay  he  would  collect  anything  so  long  as 
it  was  expensive.  I've  not  much  sympathy  with  those 
kind  of  people.  If  you  meet  them  out  at  dinner  they 
will  propose  a  deal  for  your  most  cherished  heirlooms." 

"Do  you  know  Mr  Harper,  Henry?"  Lady  Castle 
interposed. 

"No,  I  have  never  met  him,  but  of  course  we  hear 
something  of  him  at  the  Museum,  and  this  afternoon 
I  travelled  down  with  the  man  who  is  selling  the  Chares 
porcelain  collection.  He  seems  to  have  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  our  trustees  to  make  up  their  minds,  and 
is  going  to  accept  Harper's  offer  in  the  teeth  of  the 
British  public.  The  figure  is  colossal,  I  believe — far 
higher  than  we  could  possibly  go  to.  It  is  the  Cyprus 
business  over  again,  I  suppose;  Harper  will  probably 
leave  it  to  the  Metropolitan.  We  cannot  compete  with 
their  means  of  purchase." 

"Is  that  Sir  Taxil  Chares'  collection?"  asked 
Westmacott.  "I  was  reading  something  about  it. 
On  loan  just  now  at  South  Kensington,  isn't  it  ? " 

"Yes,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert.  It  is  really  quite 
wonderful.  This  fellow  I  travelled  down  with  knew 
all  about  it,  too — really  most  interesting  man.  When 
he  heard  I  was  at  the  British  he  became  quite  com- 
municative. It  seems  he  was  Sir  Taxil's  private 
secretary  for  a  great  many  years.  A  Chinaman,  but 
extremely  well  educated — absolutely  Westernised  ex- 
cept for  his  curious  pronunciation." 

Poor  Quix !  Was  she,  after  all,  to  have  her  private 
troubles  dragged  out  at  the  dinner-table  ?  The  Chares 
collection,  Sir  Taxil  Chares'  collection — was  it  the 
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owner  of  all  this  that  Hallam  had  thrown  her  over  for  ? 
How  much  was  his  affection  for  this  lady  determined 
by  her  wealth  ?  The  thought  came  in  spite  of  herself, 
though  she  did  not  wish  to  think  meanly  of  him. 

"Richard  met  Sir  Taxil  several  times,"  said  Lady 
Castle,  "  and  the  last  time  we  went  out  to  Borneo  we 
travelled  on  the  same  ship — you  remember,  Richard? 
He  joined  the  ship  at  Naples.  Your  companion  must 
have  been  Mr  Lao,  Henry.  Quix,  fancy  that  extra- 
ordinary man  being  at  Wogsham!  We  used  to  think 
him  so  weird.  There  was  something  almost  sphinxlike 
about  him.  I'm  surprised  to  hear  he  was  so  talkative." 

"A  tame  sphinx,  Lallie,"  Sir  Richard  put  in.  "More 
like  the  slave  of  the  lamp,  I  used  to  think.  He  certainly 
was  very  devoted  to  Sir  Taxil.  I  always  thought  his 
business  successes  were  due  to  that  yellow  man's 
shrewdness." 

"I  wonder  if  Mr  Harper  will  put  him  in  Anne 
Boleyn's  bed,"  said  Quix. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Westmacott,  "I  remember  that  bed 
distinctly  from  the  day  you  showed  me  over  the  place 
years  ago.  Quix  managed  to  stop  behind  when  the 
rest  of  us  went  on  to  the  next  room,  and,  meaning  to  lie 
down  just  for  a  minute,  she  went  sound  off  to  sleep ! " 

Everybody  laughed  as  this  escapade  was  recalled,  but 
Quix  looked  grave  enough  at  Mr  Eve's  next  remark,  while 
Westmacott,  who  was  watching  her  closely,  added  several 
lines  to  an  important  page  in  his  mental  notebook. 

"This  Chares  must  have  been  a  curious  old  Croesus. 
Is  it  true,  Richard,  as  a  man  told  me  the  other  day, 
that  he  married  only  a  year  before  his  death  a  dancer 
at  a  Hong-Kong  cinematograph  show  ? " 

"Why,  Dick,  it  couldn't  surely  have  been  that  girl 
Randell  who  left  us  at  Singapore  ? "  said  Lady  Castle, 
astonished. 
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"I  hadn't  heard  that,"  Sir  Richard  answered.  "It 
really  looks  as  if  you  may  be  right,  Lallie.  Can  it  have 
been  that  extraordinary  girl  ?  To  think  of  her  being 
an  heiress  of  that  man's  fortune !  Quix,  my  dear  child, 
you  are  not  well." 

"It's  all  right,  father,  I'm  not  going  to  faint.  I  am 
not  very  well.  Mimps,  perhaps  I  had  better  go  up- 
stairs. I  hope  everybody  will  forgive  me.  Do  please 
go  on  talking." 

She  had  gone  suddenly  white,  and  indeed  seemed 
about  to  faint,  but,  like  a  rider  holding  up  his  horse 
at  a  critical  moment,  her  indomitable  will  retained  the 
mastery,  and  as  Lady  Castle  reached  her  chair  the  poor 
girl  had  strength  enough  to  be  helped  out  of  the  room 
leaning  heavily  upon  her  mother's  arm. 

"A  brave  little  woman,"  said  Mr  Eve,  who  was  the 
first  to  break  the  long  pause  after  the  two  ladies  had 
left  the  table.  "She  has  been  trying  to  keep  up 
appearances  too  long,  I  am  afraid." 

"It's  awfully  rough  on  a  girl  to  get  a  brutal  announce- 
ment like  that.  I'm  glad  I  have  not  met  the  fellow,  Sir 
Richard,"  said  the  lawyer,  adding  another  mental  note 
to  that  important  page — he  remembered  the  name 
Randell  as  that  of  the  lady's  maid  Sir  Richard  had  said 
she  brought  to  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  Ruggles 
murder. 

"I  think,  if  you  will  excuse  me  a  moment,  I'll  just 
see  if  there's  any  occasion  to  send  for  Charteris,"  Sir 
Richard  said  huskily.  "We  have  a  good  doctor  at 
Canehurst.  The  car  could  fetch  him  in  half  an  hour. 
Do,  please,  finish  your  dinner,  you  fellows.  I  don't 
suppose  Lady  Castle  will  come  back." 

The  two  visitors  made  colourless  remarks  about 
politics  while  the  servants  arranged  fruit  and  wine 
upon  the  table.  As  they  left  the  room,  however,  Mr 
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Eve  remarked  concernedly,  "Upon  my  word,  Mr 
Westmacott,  I'm  almost  inclined  to  cut  straight  back 
to  town.  It  is  simply  cruel  to  inflict  oneself  on  people 
at  such  a  moment." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr  Eve,  you  are  doing  more  good  than 
you  think  by  being  here.  We  are  both  very  old  friends 
of  the  Castles,  though  we  have  not  often  met  each  other, 
and  I  really  believe  it  is  helpful  for  us  to  be  in  the  house. 
The  young  artist  seems  to  be  a  first-class  brute,  and  it 
will  take  little  Quix  some  time  to  get  over  such  a  knock. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that  she  has  been  desperately  fond 
of  him,  but  with  us  about  to  take  the  edge  off  her 
parents'  annoyance,  and  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
a  reason  to  herself  for  keeping  her  head  up,  Quix  will 
have  the  best  chance  she  can  to  worry  through  the  next 
few  days  without  a  breakdown.  I  can  recommend  that 
Madeira.  It  is  thirty  years  older  than  when  I  was 
first  privileged  to  taste  it,  and  it  is  the  sort  of  wine  that 
keeps  even  pace  with  a  man's  powers  of  appreciation. 
No  boy  can  understand  it." 

"Have  you  met  this  fellow — the  male  jilt,  I  mean, 
Mr  Hallam  Douglas  ? " 

"No.  I  understood  he  was  spending  the  week-end 
here." 

"Ah!  then  as  neither  of  us  have  met  him  we  can 
damn  him  heartily,  and  wish  him  speedily  to  perdition 
without  the  benefit  of  the  smallest  doubt,"  and  they 
drank  to  Hallam 's  discomfiture  in  the  old  Madeira. 

Sir  Richard  returned  with  the  news  that  Quix  was 
much  better,  and  gave  no  excuse  for  making  Dr 
Charteris  aufait  with  the  family  embarrassment. 

Lady  Castle  was  still  with  her  daughter,  searching 
her  mind  for  any  means  of  comfort. 

Bed  had  been  declined  urgently.  "I  could  not 
sleep,  Mimps,  so  what  is  the  use  ?"  Quix  was  in  a  long 
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chair  near  the  window,  her  back  cushion-propped,  and 
the  great  moon  which  had  risen  over  the  woods  beyond 
the  lake  helped  her,  she  felt,  more  than  the  dearest  of 
mothers.  If  only  she  could  sail  to  it  away  through 
tranquil  night  far  from  this  world  of  human  feelings! 
It  was  comfortable  to  be  warm,  but  would  she  fear  cold 
if  it  would  help  her  to  escape  the  suffering  of  a  world 
of  beating  hearts  and  throbbing  blood  ? 

"If  I  were  to  read  to  you,  Quix?" 

"I'd  rather  not  have  a  lamp,  dear.  I  am  resting  well 
here.  I  don't  want  anything  to  be  different  for  hours." 

"  I  was  thinking,  Quix,  if  I  might  not  tell  you  some- 
thing of  my  own  life — the  only  very  great  sorrow  I 
ever  had." 

"If  you  like,  Mimps.  I  don't  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  sharing  sorrows.  It  only  doubles  them,  I 
think,  to  give  them  to  anyone  else."  So  much  did  her 
own  troubles  at  that  moment  seem  to  whelm  the  world. 

"Of  course  it  was  to  lighten  yours,  dear,  that  I 
meant.  I  never  told  mine  yet,  though  it  lasted  a  good 
many  years." 

"Tell  it,  Mimps.    I  think  you  want  to." 

"It  seems  when  we  are  young  such  a  dreadful  thing 
not  to  be  loved  by  anyone  we  long  to  give  ourselves  to 
body  and  soul — as  women  I  mean.  Dearest,  I  have 
known  all  that  when  I  was  young  as  you." 

The  languid  mind,  weary  of  being  bruised  and 
conscious  of  steps  in  front  to  be  trudged  up  with 
resolution  to  fulfil  to  its  uttermost  her  heroic  sense  of 
duty,  stirred  a  little  towards  this  lesser  interest. 

"You,  too,  mother?  But  yours  was  a  fairy  story 
with  a  happy  ending." 

"Not  till  I  see  you,  dearest,  with  no  less  happiness 
in  years  to  come." 

"Hardly  that,  Mimps.    I  don't  want  to  think  of  the 
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future.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  father  ever  went 
after  anybody  else?  Why,  its  almost  funny!" 

"It  was  not  your  father,  Quix.  The  man  I  loved 
never  understood,  never  knew  about  it,  though  at  one 
time  I  thought  he  must."  The  devoted  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Castle  did  not  add  that  the  gentleman  she 
referred  to  was  at  that  moment  in  the  dining-room. 

"You  poor  Mimps!  It  must  have  been  difficult." 
Quix  wondered  how  she  could  possibly  have  married 
at  all  under  the  circumstances.  Her  solution  of  that 
problem  was  to  be  a  later  experience. 

"It's  very  sweet  of  you,  dear,"  she  said,  "to  have 
told  me  this,  but  it  doesn't  seem  the  same,  you  know." 

"It  never  does — at  the  time,"  her  mother  answered. 

After  a  pause  Quix  continued,  speaking  half  dreamily : 
"What  is  so  very  hard  is  to  have  such  awful  responsi- 
bility. It  is  like  someone  who  has  just  suffered 
terribly,  having  the  key  of  a  besieged  city  put  acci- 
dentally in  their  hands  and  being  threatened  if  she 

won't  give  it  up — threatened  with .  Mimps,  doesn't 

the  moon  look  like  a  city  of  the  dead  ?  Fancy  walking 
about  there  with  nothing  but  cold  bones!" 

Lady  Castle  did  not  fancy  it  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

LYALL  WESTMACOTT  was  growing  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  his  mission,  though  at  the 
same  time  buoyant  in  contemplation  of  the  little  page 
of  mental  notes  about  the  evening  of  Edward  Ruggles' 
murder  at  Roulier's  Studios.  To  him  it  now  presented 
a  problem  of  lively  interest.  Undoubtedly  the  welfare 
of  his  friends  was  his  first  consideration,  but  he  felt  that 
it  involved  the  unravelling  of  a  very  pretty  mystery. 

He  considered  it  vital  to  have  a  private  talk  with 
Quix  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  compatible  with 
respect  for  her  bruised  nerves.  The  next  morning, 
therefore,  he  shared  with  double  satisfaction  in  the 
general  relief  when  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast- 
table  cheerful  as  usual.  Watching  her,  it  seemed 
clear  to  the  lawyer  that  she  was  stringing  herself  to 
some  persistent  resolution.  Was  it  merely  to  present 
a  brave  front  to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  her  most 
outrageous  ill-treatment,  or  could  it  be  in  some  way 
connected  with  her  denial  of  that  visit  to  the  studios  ? 
Sir  Richard  had  told  him  of  Quix's  suggestion  about 
the  handkerchief,  and  Westmacott  had  privately 
thought  it  too  obviously  ingenious.  He  was  con- 
vinced, though  admitting  the  scant  nature  of  his 
evidence,  that  the  girl  had  been  to  the  studios  on  the 
evening  of  the  crime. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that  the  opportunity 
came  he  so  much  desired.  Quix,  for  the  morning, 
agreed  to  accompany  her  mother  and  Mr  Eve  in  a  long 
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motor  ride  to  Elmington,  a  little  town  which  possessed 
certain  numismatical  treasures  in  one  of  those  kitchen- 
middens  of  the  arts,  a  local  museum. 

On  the  way  back  they  were  held  up  close  to  Mere- 
stones  by  a  breakdown  on  the  road  in  front  of  them, 
where  a  heavy  Daimler  car  had  come  to  grief.  Several 
rustics  were  helping  the  chauffeur  to  push  the  vehicle 
to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a  tall  man  in  pale  grey 
tweed,  with  a  clean-shaved  eagle  face,  appeared  to  be 
superintending  the  simple  operation. 

Mr  Eve  bowed,  smiling  with  polite  concern,  to  some- 
one who  had  remained  sitting  in  the  other  car.  At  the 
same  time  the  gentleman  in  the  tweed  suit  turned  to 
look  at  the  newcomers,  and  approaching  with  hat  in 
hand  said,  with  emphatic  humility,  "  I  am  truly  sorry, 
ladies,  to  put  you  to  this  inconvenience.  Lady  Castle, 
unless  I  am  to  be  disappointed  ? " 

"  I  am  Lady  Castle.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  seriously 
delayed." 

"And  my  name  is  Harper,  Lady  Castle — Ethan 
Harper.  I  don't  quite  know  yet  the  extent  of  our 
trouble,  but  the  chief  item  is  that  my  new  chauffeur  is 
just  about  as  useful  as  a  stage-struck  dude.  He  was 
about  to  stop  to  attend  to  a  flat  tyre  when  something 
went  wrong  with  the  carburetter,  and  my  friend  and  I 
are  going  to  be  some  behind  time  for  lunch." 

"My  husband  was  asking  only  yesterday  when  we 
should  get  you  to  Merestones  to  see  the  library.  This 
is  my  daughter,  Mr  Harper." 

"Proud  indeed  to  meet  you,  Miss  Castle." 

Quix,  who  had  been  regarding  with  a  puzzled  face 
the  figure  still  seated  in  the  other  car,  bowed  rather 
amused  at  the  assertive  stateliness  of  the  stranger. 

"And  this  is  Mr  Henry  Eve.  Really,  I  think  you 
and  your  friend  had  better  come  in  to  lunch  with  us. 
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If  your  car  is  damaged  seriously  you  would  have  a 
very  long  walk  to  Wogsham.  I'm  sure  Sir  Richard 
would  be  delighted  if  you  would  join  us." 

"I  should  certainly  give  it  two  hours  to  reach  the 
convalescent  stage.  You  are  extremely  kind,  Lady 
Castle.  We  were  trying,  as  you  see,  to  give  you  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  passing  on  the  other 
side,  but  if  you  insist  on  the  Samaritan  role  the  oil 
and  wine  will  be  acceptable." 

He  turned  again  to  his  own  car  and  assisted  its 
occupant  to  step  into  the  roadway,  continuing,  "Permit 
me  to  present  my  Oriental  friend,  Mr  Lao.  He  is 
visiting  me,  and  I  felt  it  due  to  this  land  of  my 
temporary  adoption  to  show  him  some  samples  of 
the  surrounding  country." 

The  heavily  built  man,  no  less  tall  than  his  host, 
the  corners  of  his  thin  lips  curved  in  a  broad  smile  of 
suave,  unaffected  pleasure,  the  apparent  frankness  of 
which  was  not  detracted  from  by  the  narrowness  of 
his  eyes,  approached  the  Merestones  party,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Mr  Harper,  having  given  some  instructions 
to  his  despised  chauffeur,  they  were  all  buzzing  through 
the  park  gates  towards  the  old  grey  building  wherein 
so  many  generations  of  Castles  had  upheld  a  tradi- 
tional hospitality. 

Sir  Richard  was  thoroughly  pleased  at  the  arrival 
of  these  unexpected  visitors  in  spite  of  his  abstract 
contempt  for  American  millionaires  draining  Europe 
of  its  art  treasures.  He  had  spoken  of  them  as 
those  Western  bipeds,  whose  cleverness  had  clothed 
them  with  industrial  feathers  but  was  unable  to  direct 
their  ambition  to  any  lofty  flights,  leaving  them  mere 
magpies  hoarding  the  treasures  filched  from  alien  lands. 

But  there  was  something  about  Ethan  Harper  that 
temporarily  disarmed  criticism — a  fresh  and  hearty 
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charm  that  compelled  a  social  responsiveness  to  its 
frank  good  nature.  He  was  without  a  trace  of  boast- 
fulness,  and  at  lunch,  when  Westmacott  referred  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  culture  in  America,  unhesitatingly 
dubbed  it  "Our  chromo-civilisation,  sir."  * 

Mr  Lao  was  placed  on  the  left  of  Sir  Richard,  Quix 
being  on  the  other  side  of  him.  As  she  had  confidently 
hoped,  no  reference  was  made  to  Lady  Chares.  Henry 
Eve,  whose  position  at  the  Museum  made  him  for  the 
nonce  a  representative  of  what  Mr  Harper  would  have 
called  the  rival  firm,  carefully  avoided  the  subject  of  the 
porcelain  collection,  and  as  he  had  already  told  the 
Castles  that  Mr  Lao's  visit  to  Wogsham  was  of  a  business 
nature,  the  rest  of  the  company  were  equally  discreet. 

Mr  Harper  expressed  himself  as  enthusiastic  over 
the  Newfoundland  appointment.  He  declared  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  had  been  asleep  too  long,  and 
that  after  a  hundred  years  it  was  time  for  the  oldest 
British  Colony  to  cut  a  wider  swathe,  as  Sir  Richard 
might  help  them  to  do. 

"I  am  afraid  you  don't  appreciate  the  very  limited 
opportunities  of  Colonial  Governors  to  do  anything  at 
all;  but  I  assure  you,  Mr  Harper,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  yet  whether  the  appointment  will  be  offered  me." 

"That's  all  right,  Sir  Richard.  Lady  Castle  told  me 
you  are  expecting  it.  Have  your  fences  built  to  corral 
your  anticipations,  is  my  motto." 

It  is  unlikely  that  two  more  distinctive  types  of 
East  and  West  had  ever  before  sat  at  that  table.  Nor 
was  Mr  Lao,  in  spite  of  greater  gravity,  at  a  loss  in 
table-talk.  He  was  urbane  where  the  American  was 
suave,  but  interested  the  whole  company  by  a  criticism 
of  English  education  and  its  lack  of  method. 

Quix  was  especially  struck  by  his  way  of  listening. 
She  thought  he  was  more  curiously  alive  while  other 
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people  were  talking  than  when  he  spoke  himself,  and 
decided  that  in  repose  he  reminded  her  of  two  things 
at  once — a  snake  with  its  head  raised  in  motionless 
preparation  to  strike,  and  a  humming-top  with  a 
profile  cut  into  a  perpetual  smile.  She  fancied, 
shivering,  what  a  power  Mr  Lao  might  wield  over 
Lady  Chares  if  he  ever  learned  what  she  had  done 
that  night  in  Chelsea,  and  the  Chinaman  seemed  to 
her  henceforth  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  the 
world  of  possible  accusers  from  whom  at  any  cost  she 
must  continue  to  shield  this  woman. 

The  men  did  not  remain  long  at  the  table  after 
Quix  and  her  mother  had  risen.  Mr  Harper  insisted 
that  he  and  Mr  Lao  must  return  to  Wogsham  by 
dinner-time,  but  would  very  much  appreciate  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  famous  library,  which  he  had  already 
been  promised  an  opportunity  of  visiting. 

Sir  Richard  gladly  took  him  off  towards  that  treasure 
store,  and  Westmacott  piloted  Eve  to  a  new  summer- 
house  in  the  grounds,  where  he  knew  Lady  Castle  had 
gone  to  superintend  the  finishing  of  its  roof.  He 
promised  Mr  Lao  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
tinue an  explanation  of  the  English  laws  of  entail. 

The  new  summer-house  was  being  erected  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  garden  grounds,  and  to  hasten  his 
return  the  lawyer  essayed  to  take  a  short-cut  through 
the  Italian  theatre,  one  of  those  quaint  extravagances 
to  be  found  in  various  gardens  in  Italy,  though  this 
was  perhaps  the  sole  example  of  its  kind  in  England. 
Stage,  proscenium,  wings,  and  prompter's  box,  tiers  of 
seats  in  a  semicircular,  sloping  amphitheatre,  outer 
walls  and  dressing-rooms,  even  the  very  footlights 
upon  the  stage-front,  were  all  cut  out  of  living  yew 
trees,  while  sculptured  representations  of  three  of  the 
familiar  figures  of  the  old  Italian  comedy  gleamed 
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on  the  grass-grown  stage  against  the  dark  green  back- 
ground. 

Westmacott  was  just  entering  this  cenotaph  of  a 
forgotten  drama  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Quix,  who  was  approaching  from  one  of  the 
openings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage. 

"Ah,  Quix,"  he  said,  "I  was  wanting  a  word  with 
you,  but  I've  left  Mr  Lao  in  the  hall,  and  he  is  expecting 
me  to  go  on  with  a  talk  we  were  having  on  English 
institutions." 

"Mr  Lao  was  not  in  the  hall  as  I  came  out,"  the 
girl  answered.  "I  think  he  must  have  joined  father 
and  Mr  Harper  in  the  library." 

"Then  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  hurry  back," 
said  Westmacott.  "Why  shouldn't  we  chat  here  for 
a  few  minutes?  This  bench  looks  old,  but  it  won't 
break  down  under  your  weight,  I'm  sure." 

There  was  a  long,  wooden,  straight-backed  seat  on 
the  stage  just  behind  the  midmost  of  the  three  statues, 
a  senile  pantaloon.  The  girl  sat  down  submissively, 
yet  fearing  what  this  participator  of  her  father's  secrets 
might  have  to  say  in  prying  into  her  own. 

Westmacott  paced  up  the  little  plot  of  grass  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him  as  if  considering  how 
to  begin,  and  then  wheeling  round  said  kindly,  "Your 
father  was  bothering  you  rather  yesterday,  I'm  afraid, 
about  the  tale  of  this  tiresome  old  woman." 

Quix  said  nothing,  but  kept  her  lower  lip  just 
pinched  by  a  tooth  and  waited. 

"  It  is  most  difficult  sometimes  to  remember  suddenly 
what  one  was  doing  on  some  particular  night  years 
past.  You  don't  really  mean,  on  thinking  it  over,  that 
you  did  not  call  at  Roulier's  Studios  on  the  night  of 
that  unfortunate  occurrence  ? " 

"I— I  don't  know,"  said  Quix.    "What  is  it  this 
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woman  means  by  trying  to  get  money  from  father? 
I  mean,  why  should  it  matter  whether  I  was  there  or 
not?" 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  go  into  that  at  the  moment. 
I  want  to  decide  another  point  first." 

"Is  she  supposed  to  have  been  going  or  coming 
away  from  the  studios  ? "  Quix  asked. 

The  lawyer  noticed  that  although  the  girl  was 
quiet  in  other  respects  her  feet  were  moving  restlessly. 
She  appeared  unable  to  keep  altogether  still.  Worry 
over  her  broken  engagement  might  of  course  fully 
account  for  nervousness,  but  Quix  evidently  thought 
it  of  importance  to  know  whether  the  woman  had  seen 
her  as  she  went  in  or  as  she  came  out.  Why  was  that  ? 
Instead  of  answering  her  question  Westmacott  began, 
as  it  were,  afresh,  less  gravely,  in  a  different  tone. 

"I  daresay  you  think  it  tiresome  of  me  to  ask  you 
about  these  things  now  that  your  father  has  already 
done  so,  but  the  fact  is  I  am  interested  in  the  affair  of 
that  evening  in  a  different  way  from  Sir  Richard." 

Quix  could  not  conceal  her  anxiety.  Her  attempt  at 
indifference  suggested  to  the  lawyer  nothing  more  un- 
concerned than  the  alarm  of  a  startled  rabbit.  He 
laughed  gently.  "  My  dear  girl,  don't  take  it  like  that." 

"Like  what,  Mr  Westmacott?  Please  go  on," 
said  Quix  bravely,  and  the  lip  which  her  tooth  had 
previously  pinched  was  now  bitten. 

"Mysterious,  unexplained  crimes  have  always  had 
a  peculiar  fascination  for  me,  Quix.  I  can't  say,"  he 
added,  "in  the  public  interest.  As  to  the  maid 
Randell,  now,  whom  you  brought  to  the  Sloane  Street 
house  that  evening  before  your  father  and  mother 
returned  from  the  theatre — was  she  with  you  when 
you  called  at  the  studios  ? " 

"Mr  Westmacott,  this  is  disgraceful  of  you.     You 
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don't  believe  me,  and  you  are  trying  to  catch  me  with 
cheap  lawyer's  tricks.  I  told  father  that  I  had  never 
been  near  the  studios  in  my  life." 

"I  wish  we  could  eliminate  that  evening  from  the 
rest  of  your  existence,  Quix,  but  as  we  can't,  we  must 
leave  that  statement  to  Sir  Richard  as  an  extremely 
well-meant  fib.  Of  course  I  am  not  trying  to  find  out 
what  I  already  know.  Where  you  misunderstand  me 
is  in  thinking  I  could  do  or  say  anything  that  was  not 
in  your  own  best  interests." 

"But  you  have  told  me  you  have  an  outside  interest 
in  what  happened  that  night." 

"But  if  I  can  satisfy  myself  that  a  theory  I  have 
about  it  is  correct,  I  should  be  able  to  remove  any 
possibility  of  suspicion  from  your  shoulders  even  in 
such  a  mercenary  mind  as  Mrs  Eckstein's.  Now 
won't  you  help  me  by  telling  me  the  plain  story  of 
your  adventures  that  evening  ? " 

Quix  was  again  thoroughly  startled.  Suspicion? 
Remove  suspicion  from  her  shoulders  ? 

"I  do  beg  of  you,"  Mr  Westmacott  went  on, 
"to  remember  what  old  friends  we  are.  Why,  you 
used  to  make  me  the  most  astounding  confidences 
when  you  were  seven  years  old.  Why  not  pretend  the 
years  have  rolled  back  a  bit,  Quix,  and  that  I  am 
Mister  Bluebeard  again  ?  That  was  what  you  used  to 
call  me,  you  know."  He  looked  kindly,  even  tenderly 
at  her,  and  she  felt  the  full  power  of  remembrance; 
she  was  again  the  little  child  looking  up  at  the  big  man 
as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  her  nursery. 

Tears  were  falling  from  her  eyes  now.  For  a 
moment  or  two  both  ignored  them.  She  was  slipping, 
slipping  on  the  smooth  path  he  had  spread  for  her,  and 
in  another  minute  would  be  floundering  in  the  fatal 
water  of  confidences  at  the  bottom  of  the  smooth  little 
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slope.  It  would  be  so  very  easy  to  let  herself  go,  to 
open  her  heart  to  this  old  friend  of  her  childhood.  In 
her  eyes  Westmacott,  from  the  very  fact  that  his 
sympathy  had  never  been  subjected  to  daily  use, 
had  retained,  through  the  rare  occasions  of  their 
meeting,  for  many  years  something  of  that  promise 
as  a  potential  comforter  which  surpassed,  to  such  a 
strong-willed  independence  as  Quix  possessed,  even 
the  confidence  of  her  own  loving  parents. 

"  I  want  to  save  you,  Quix,  from  any  possibility  of  a 
needless  entanglement  in  this  disagreeable  business," 
Westmacott  went  on,  "and  to  leave  it  entirely  to  ;Lr 
people  really  concerned  in  it."  Fatal  words  breaking 
in  a  moment  the  spell  of  his  influence.  "The  people 
really  concerned  in  it " — that  woman  her  quick 
determination  and  instant,  impulsive  generosity  had 
so  far  saved  and  who  was  now  the  declared  treasure 
of  the  man  she  loved.  Faults  many — had  they  not  of 
late  been  growing  painfully  apparent  to  her?  But  as 
to  broken  faith,  had  not  her  mind  rushed  back  through 
these  years  of  courtship  to  see  with  a  perspicacity, 
merciless  to  her  wounded  self-respect,  that  Hallam 
must  have  loved  this  girl  in  that  earlier  time,  and 
would  probably  never  have  swerved  from  her  but 
for  that  tragic  night  and  her,  Quix's,  own  infatuation 
and  siege  to  his  heart?  Let  others  judge  him.  To 
her  was  given  the  power  to  save,  not  to  judge — to 
save  this  woman  yet,  and  to  save  him  from  the  appalling 
wreck  which  must  ensue  on  any  public  discovery  of 
Randell's  guilt.  She  could  not  trust  Lyall  Westmacott 
to  shield  this  other  woman,  but  she  had,  nevertheless, 
a  great  faith  in  him.  She  would  put  it  to  the  test, 
and  overwrought,  strained  to  the  utmost  of  her  nervous 
power,  filled  with  devotion  to  the  lover  she  now  knew 
she  had  lost  for  ever,  the  girl  who  had  been  nicknamed 
20 
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for  the  wildness  of  her  heroic  impulses  leapt  to  a 
supreme  sacrifice. 

Pale,  but  now  determined,  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
moved  slowly  through  the  grass  a  few  steps,  and  then 
turning,  walked  behind  the  wooden  bench  and  faced 
the  lawyer,  gripping  the  back  of  the  seat  with  her  hands. 

"Mr  Westmacott,  will  you  try  to  understand  it  is 
dangerous  for  me  to  be  more  open  with  you — dangerous 
to  myself,  I  mean  ? " 

What  did  she  mean  by  that?  A  hideous  image 
flickered  through  his  brain,  hardly  at  first  accepted 
by  his  mind  as  possibility — Quix  brandishing  a  pair 
of  engineer's  compasses  darkly  stained.  He  could  not 
believe  the  suggestion  her  words  evoked — they  did  not 
necessarily  imply  it. 

The  lawyer  looked  searchingly  to  right  and  left 
between  the  dark,  almost  funereal  walls  of  cut  yew 
into  the  sombre  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  grassy 
stage,  dark  because  upper  branches  had  been  allowed 
to  roof  over  the  interspaces.  He  turned  and  scrutinised 
the  tiers  of  mock  seats,  masking  the  brickwork  under 
them,  and,  as  if  to  make  certain  they  were  quite  alone, 
swept  with  keen  glances  the  curve  of  the  tall  hedge  that 
reared  its  even  surface  behind  the  theatre,  now  mellow- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  descending  sun.  No  one  but 
themselves  and  the  three  statues  —  Columbine's 
pirouette  petrified  in  stone,  Harlequin's  head  turned 
ever  towards  her,  and  the  leering  Pantaleoni  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage. 

It  was  in  a  low  tone  Westmacott  next  spoke,  steady- 
ing his  voice.  "May  I  understand  you  know  the  secret 
of  Edward  Ruggles'  death  ? " 

"  I  killed  him  myself,"  said  Quix,  with  an  icy  distinct- 
ness. At  the  same  moment  a  blackbird  from  the  yew 
screen  at  one  end  of  the  proscenium  flew  screaming 
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fussily  across  the  theatre  as  if  to  emphasise  the  still- 
ness that  followed. 

When  Mrs  Eckstein  had  spoken  of  the  conversation 
in  which  her  husband's  friend  had  referred  to  the 
dead  man's  aspirations  towards  Miss  Castle,  West- 
macott,  while  not  disbelieving  the  woman's  tale,  had 
thought  no  more  of  this  than  the  possible  vague 
infatuation  in  earlier  years  of  a  lad  on  the  estate 
who  had  been  perhaps  a  little  petted  by  his  father's 
employers.  Now,  however,  his  thought  irresistibly 
reverted  to  the  idea  of  some  acquaintance  between 
Quix  and  the  murdered  man.  Instances  of  crimes 
committed  by  most  unlikely  hands  came  into  his 
mind.  He  knew  that  Quix  had  always  possessed 
an  unusual  fortitude  and  strength  of  character.  He 
could  not  declare  as  impossible  the  idea  that  she  should 
have  braved  out  against  everybody  even  such  an 
astounding  act,  if  it  came  as  some  sort  of  climax  to  a 
secret  love  affair.  The  very  instrument  of  death  itself 
suggested  some  instant  seizing  of  the  only  weapon  within 
reach,  as  might  happen  in  the  case  of  a  man  trying  to 
take  some  brutal  advantage  of  a  woman's  helplessness. 

That  page,  now  nearly  covered,  devoted  to  the 
Ruggles  mystery  in  his  mental  notebook  had  been 
leading  him  to  see  possibilities  involving  other  names. 
He  had  assumed,  of  course,  that  it  was  to  see  Hallam 
Douglas  and  not  Edward  Ruggles  that  Quix  had 
visited  the  studios  that  evening,  and  that  the  former's 
declaration  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  been  quite  alone 
had  been  due  to  a  determination  not  to  bring  into  the 
inquiry  the  name  of  the  girl  he  was  possibly  in  love 
with. 

The  shrewd  lawyer,  the  day  before,  had  already  got 
so  far  on  the  track  of  the  truth,  moreover,  as  to  have 
conceived  as  one  possibility  Quix  protecting  the  true 
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criminal  in  the  person  of  this  supposed  lady's  maid, 
a  solution  amply  explaining  her  reluctance  to  admit 
having  been  near  the  scene  of  the  murder.  It  was, 
however,  too  extravagant  to  suppose  that  even  Quix 
would  take  the  crime  on  to  her  own  shoulders, 
especially  as  he  understood  it  was  for  this  very  woman, 
now  reinforced  by  a  millionaire's  fortune,  that  Hallam 
Douglas  had  thrown  her  over. 

"Are  there  any  other  persons  besides  yourself  aware 
of  what  you  have  just  told  me? "  he  asked  after  a  long 
pause. 

"No  one,"  said  Quix,  still  firmly  gripping  the  back 
of  the  wooden  bench  with  her  hands. 

He  felt  that  she  must  be  suffering  intensely.  After 
his  first  shock  of  astonishment  his  whole  being  longed 
to  give  her  some  comfort,  some  possible  anodyne  for 
the  anguish  he  was  sure  she  must  be  enduring.  In 
the  very  moment  of  her  avowal  there  was  such  a 
supreme  innocence  about  her,  such  an  appearance  of 
almost  enraptured  gentleness,  that  in  this  mock  theatre, 
under  the  open  sky,  surpassed  all  capability  of  acting. 

"Quix,"  he  said  huskily,  but  steadying  his  voice, 
"you  shall  not  find  you  have  misplaced  your  trust.  So 
far  as  it  is  in  my  power  at  least  this  thing  shall  never 
be  known  to  anyone  on  earth  but  you  and  me.  As  to 
the  talk  of  this  old  woman,  I  will  deal  with  her.  There 
is  no  real  occasion  for  you  to  fear.  It  will,  I  hope,  be 
of  a  little  comfort  to  you  in  a  few  days'  time  to  hear 
that  she  is  disposed  of.  The  only  reason  for  troubling 
you  about  it  was  to  get  the  assurance  you  gave  your 
father  yesterday.  May  I  help  you  back  to  the  house  ? 
If  I  might  suggest  your  lying  down  for  a  while  ?  The 
American  and  his  friend  will  occupy  your  people  for 
another  hour  yet.  Slip  into  the  house  quietly  with 
me." 
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'Please  let  me  stay  here,  Mr  Westmacott.  Let  me 
stay  here  quite  alone  for  a  little  while." 

He  went  forward  to  take  her  arm,  and  very  slowly 
she  moved  along  the  bench,  holding  it  with  her  dis- 
engaged hand.  He  left  her  lying  upon  it  at  full  length, 
and  looking  back  as  he  passed  through  the  central 
opening  in  the  yew  wall  above  the  tiers  of  seats,  had  a 
last  picture  of  her  slim  white  form  behind  the  ever- 
leering,  crafty,  miserly  old  Pantaleoni,  while  Harlequin, 
prince  of  confident  and  happy  lovers,  continued,  in 
spite  of  his  innumerable  infidelities,  to  captivate  with 
sidelong  glance  light-hearted,  pirouetting  Columbine, 
the  pretty,  credulous  yielder  who  survived  every  dis- 
illusionment, eternally  young. 

All  three  statues  were  now  bathed  in  the  softened 
glow  of  the  afternoon  sun,  but  upon  her,  the  dear, 
sweet,  breathing,  human-hearted  child  reclining  at  the 
back  of  the  grassy  stage,  dark  shadows  fell  as  coldly  as 
life's  harsh  experience.  Neither  in  comedy  nor  tragedy 
was  her  role,  but  in  the  pulsing  drama  of  the  world, 
containing  both,  inextricably  blended. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

MRS  ECKSTEIN  was  in  great  trouble  about  her  husband. 
So  long  as  she  remembered  he  had  never  had  any  ill- 
ness serious  enough  to  keep  him  to  his  bed,  and  now 
the  doctor,  whom  she  had  called  in  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  had  said  he  was  in  serious  danger  with 
pneumonia,  and  must  not  be  left  night  or  day. 

He  had  had  a  bad  cold  for  a  fortnight,  and  it  had 
hung  obstinately  about  him,  refusing  to  yield  to  Mrs 
Eckstein's  usual  treatment  of  a  strong  cupful  of  rum 
and  milk  every  morning.  He  had  persisted  in  going 
to  the  Museum  for  his  ordinary  hours  of  work,  but 
on  the  Friday  following  Mrs  Eckstein's  call  upon  Sir 
Richard  Castle,  the  little  old  man  surprised  his  wife 
by  returning,  soon  after  he  had  started  out,  with  the 
alarming  statement,  "Rose,  my  breathing  is  too 
difficult.  I  must  just  go  back  to  bed." 

Mrs  Eckstein  was  glad  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  that  little  bid  for  fortune.  If  it  came  off,  as  there 
seemed  every  likelihood  of  its  doing,  she  would  insist 
on  their  taking  a  short  holiday  as  soon  as  Albert  was 
well  enough.  He  had  of  late  been  growing  very  feeble, 
and  badly  needed  the  change  she  had  been  worrying 
him  to  take  for  the  past  two  years.  Of  course  he  could 
have  gone  well  enough  any  time  he  liked,  if  he  would 
only  have  brought  himself  to  spend  the  necessary 
money.  She  knew  he  must  have  a  goodish  bit  saved 
up  during  the  past  fifteen  years  of  his  work,  although 
he  had  never  told  her  the  amount  of  his  salary. 
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As  to  her  own  purse,  that  was  low  enough,  for  lately, 
what  she  called  her  "connection"  among  the  studios 
had  yielded  very  little  indeed,  and  was  short  of  what 
she  found  absolutely  necessary  to  supplement  her 
husband's  miserly  allowance  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week 
for  housekeeping.  There  had  been  a  time,  years 
before,  when  commissions  from  models  alone  had 
brought  in  a  tidy  sum,  but  somehow  Mrs  Eckstein  had 
failed  of  late  to  add  sitters  of  sufficient  attractiveness 
to  what  she  called  her  list  of  recommendations,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  had  seemed  less  able  than  formerly 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  new- coming  tenants  of  the 
Chelsea  studios.  Her  photographs  of  the  undraped 
figure,  the  utility  of  which  to  any  artist  was  a  tried 
theme  of  her  eloquence,  had  been  given  such  oppro- 
brious epithets  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Boltons,  that 
she  threatened  to  ask  her  husband  to  demand  an 
apology,  though  she  had  always  been  careful  that  Mr 
Eckstein's  unprofessional  innocence  should  know 
nothing  of  this  branch  of  her  traffic. 

Two  hundred  pounds  would  be  a  very  tidy  sum  to 
make  things  easy,  and,  earned  as  it  would  have  been 
without  harming  a  hair  of  any  human  creature's  head, 
was  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  im- 
posed on  her  by  her  husband's  meanness. 

"Of  course,"  she  would  remark  to  the  only  one  of 
their  neighbours  with  whom  she  could  be  said  to  have 
the  least  intimacy,  "Albert  always  says  give  us  more 
haricots  and  lentils,  but  how  can  anyone  expect  a 
strong  constitution  unless  blood  on  blood  is  fed? 
Flesh  that  is  no  more  than  grass  withereth  like  grass, 
fadeth  like  the  flower,  and  however  little  there  is  to 
spend,  he  shall  have  a  piece  of  steak  on  Saturdays." 

On  this  particular  Saturday,  however,  there  was  no 
question  of  Albert  eating  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
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was  extremely  feverish,  and  the  next  morning  was  in 
a  state  of  delirium.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
Sunday,  his  now  unbalanced  mind  fixed  itself  on  the 
idea  that  he  was  being  prevented  from  going  to  his 
daily  work  at  the  Museum,  and  time  after  time  he  got 
as  far  as  the  house  door  ere  his  distracted  wife  was 
able  to  bar  his  passage  and  drag  him  forcibly  back 
to  bed. 

The  old  man  no  longer  appeared  to  recognise  his 
wife  at  all,  but  to  regard  her  as  some  ferociously  cruel 
gaoler  keeping  him  in  durance. 

A  black  skull-cap  of  a  more  threadbare  appearance 
than  the  one  he  kept  at  Bloomsbury  was  nearly  hidden 
by  a  cotton  nightcap,  but  showed  a  streak  of  black 
above  the  white,  glistening,  sweat-bedewed  forehead. 

Quivering,  gasping,  and  spluttering  after  each  vain 
struggle  for  freedom,  Mr  Eckstein  lay  back  helpless 
from  exhaustion,  clawing  the  coverings  in  front  of  him 
with  those  thin,  bony  fingers  of  his  that  looked  now 
more  than  ever  like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Sometimes  he  talked  to  an  imaginary  Henry  Eve  of 
Pisanellos  and  Antonio  Moros,  of  Barcan  tetradrachms 
and  Jacobean  medals ;  sometimes  he  gazed  long  at  his 
wife,  breaking  the  silence  at  length  with  a  series  of  low 
chuckles,  and  exclamations  such  as  "You  can't  think 
of  everything.  You're  only  a  fool,  I  tell  you.  I  know 
a  way.  I  know  a  way." 

The  doctor  told  Mrs  Eckstein  in  the  afternoon  that 
he  would  send  in  a  district  nurse  next  day  to  give  her 
some  chance  of  rest,  but  not  long  after  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  miserable  woman  succumbed  to 
weariness  and  slumbered  heavily  in  her  chair  in  the 
close,  stuffy  room. 

With  eager  cunning  the  grotesque  little  creature  in 
the  bed  let  himself  down  on  to  the  floor  and  with 
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shuddering  steps  crept  over  to  the  gas  bracket.  Then 
with  extreme  effort  he  got  back  and  collapsed  upon  the 
patchwork  coverlet,  presently  getting  once  more  under- 
neath it.  A  bluish  glimmer  from  the  gas  jet  had 
lighted  the  room  during  the  first  half  of  the  journey, 
but  the  second  half  was  made  in  darkness. 

No  one  came  to  disturb  them  for  at  least  ten  hours, 
and  then  when  the  doctor,  who  had  brought  with  him 
the  promised  nurse,  hammered  repeatedly  upon  the 
door,  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  him.  Both  the  old 
people  had  been  asphyxiated  by  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
although  some  time  was  spent  in  attempts  to  resuscitate 
the  woman,  neither  Mr  nor  Mrs  Eckstein  ever  woke  to 
the  trouble  of  explanations.  In  a  small  cash-box  ample 
money  was  found  to  pay  for  a  conventionally  respectable 
funeral,  which  was  attended  by  one  of  the  porters  of 
the  Museum  through  mixed  motives  of  curiosity,  self- 
importance,  and  an  idea  of  pleasing  Mr  Henry  Eve. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Ecksteins  had  been  found 
lifeless,  Mr  Westmacott,  anxious  to  have  a  few  more 
words  with  the  woman  before  finally  advising  Sir 
Richard  how  to  deal  with  her,  after  spending  an  hour 
at  his  office  drove  to  the  Eckstein  domicile. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  explain 
his  errand  to  the  neighbour,  who,  with  a  police-serjeant, 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  house,  but  retired  with  polite 
expressions  of  sympathy  at  the  tragic  occurrence.  He 
decided  to  drive  straight  on  to  Sloane  Street  on  the 
chance  of  catching  Sir  Richard  there,  to  give  him  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  relief  from  anxiety  he  would 
surely  feel  on  learning  of  Mrs  Eckstein's  removal  from 
the  sphere  of  blackmailing  possibilities. 

They  had  travelled  to  town  together  in  the  morning 
and  by  the  same  train  as  Mr  Lao,  who  had  concluded 
his  business  at  Wogsham  with  Mr  Ethan  Harper  and 
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finally  arranged  the  sale  of  the  Chares  porcelains. 
Mr  Lao  had  enjoyed  a  most  interesting  week-end,  and 
although  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  that  he  had  closed 
the  bargain  with  the  American,  he  could  not  think  of 
their  little  visit  to  Merestones  without  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction appearing  on  his  usually  impassive  face. 

When  the  servants  had  brought  into  the  hall  at 
Merestones  the  previous  afternoon  the  usual  para- 
phernalia of  tea,  Mr  Lao  was  sitting  in  a  saddleback 
chair  holding  in  front  of  him  a  pale  blue  flower  of 
garden  flax,  while  open  upon  his  knees  was  a  volume 
of  poems.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  occu- 
pant of  that  chair  had  been  indulging  in  an  old 
propensity  for  listening  unseen  to  other  people's  con- 
versation, and  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  principals  in 
that  scene  in  the  Italian  theatre  that  a  startled  black- 
bird might  be  indicative  of  any  human  audience. 

"Her  ladyship  will  be  pleased  if  you  will  wait  upon 
her  at  once,  sir,"  was  the  message  which  greeted  his 
return  to  Highgate. 

Mr  Lao  touched  one  side  of  his  nose  with  his  fore- 
finger and  glanced  at  the  ceiling  as  if  in  search  of 
unremoved  cobwebs. 

"Tell  Lady  Chares  that  I  will  be  with  her  in  two 
minutes,"  he  said,  and  appeared  in  less  than  that  time 
in  the  morning- room,  where  his  late  master's  widow 
usually  discussed  any  business  arrangements. 

"I  thought  you  would  have  got  back  earlier  than 
this,  Mr  Lao,"  Lady  Chares  observed.  "I  have  lost 
my  morning  walk  and  most  of  my  patience  waiting 
for  you.  Have  you  sold  the  collection  ? " 

"  Mr  Harper  has  entrusted  me  with  a  cheque  in 
return  for  the  authority  I  had  prepared,  giving  him 
possession." 
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"But  didn't  that  require  my  signature?" 

Mr  Lao  raised  his  hands  and  smiled  in  bland 
reassurance.  "That  was  not  necessary.  My  Lady 
has  signed  many  documents  lately  dealing  with  this 
and  other  matters.  She  would  hardly,  no  doubt, 
remember  all  the  details." 

"I  remember  the  price  Harper  offered,  though. 
Has  he  paid  it  in  full  ? " 

"One  hundred  thousand  pounds,  my  Lady." 

"H'm,  that's  O.K.  at  any  rate.  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  something  of  my  plans,  Mr  Lao.  I'm  thinking 
of  getting  married." 

"But  Lady  Chares  was  married  in  Hong-Kong." 

"Is  that  meant  to  be  funny,  Mr  Lao?" 

"Is  my  Lady  not  also  the  widow  of  my  revered 
master?" 

"Well,  I'm  thinking  you'll  have  another  master 
soon,  but  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  make  any  serious 
changes  at  first — not  until  we  return  from  our  wedding 
journey  at  any  rate,  and  besides,  it  is  most  likely  you 
will  continue  to  manage  business  affairs  for  us." 

"Will  your  ladyship  be  kindly  a  little  more  clear  as 
to  what  she  means?"  asked  the  secretary  with  con- 
tinued urbanity. 

"Don't  I  tell  you  I'm  thinking  of  marrying 
again  ? " 

"But  may  not  my  Lady  be  mistaken?  I  do  not 
think  Lady  Chares  will  marry  again.  It  is  not  my 
intention." 

"Not  your  intention ?  What  on  earth  do  you  mean ? 

How  dare  you ! "  But  her  flashing  eyes  quailed 

before  that  calm,  phlegmatic  scrutiny.  She  had 
turned  upon  him  with  passionate  wrath,  but  recoiled 
shuddering  from  the  sinister  implacability  of  that  mock- 
ing smile,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  she  could 
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rally  her  shaken  courage  to  demand  more  quietly, 
"Will  you  explain  to  me  at  once  what  you  mean?" 

"But  it  is  simple.  I  do  not  choose  that  Lady 
Chares  should  disgrace  her  husband's  memory." 

"By  what  right,  by  what  authority  do  you  take  on 
yourself  to  regulate  my  conduct?  Sir  Taxil  Chares 
picked  you  out  of  the  gutter — a  Chinese  gutter  too — 
and  now  you  give  yourself  the  airs  of  an  emperor. 
How  can  you  stop  me  doing  anything  I  like  ? " 

At  her  reference  to  the  gutter  Mr  Lao  had  not 
allowed  the  slightest  change  of  expression  to  creep 
over  his  face,  and  now  he  only  smiled  rather  more 
broadly.  "Just  by  a  little  knowledge  I  have  acquired 
gradually,"  he  said  in  a  soft  tone,  "a  little  knowledge 
of  a  little  mystery.  People  in  this  country  attach  so 
much  importance  to  human  life — they  are  so  particular 
about  such  things  as  killing  gentlemen  in  studios,  for 
instance." 

"What  d'you  mean  by  that — say  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? "  she  cried,  frightened  now  by  sudden  revival  of 
long-buried  fears. 

"  Now  do  not  be  so  unreasonably  in  alarm.  You  have 
no  cause  more  to  fear  so  long  as  you  do  not  disobey 
Mr  Lao.  He  will  protect  you — he  will  not  harm  you. 
When  I  first  remarked  the  interest  my  late  master 
showed  in  you  on  a  certain  steamer  passage  to  Singa- 
pore, I  heard  some  curious  things  said  between  you 
and  a  young  lady.  Those  ship  cabins  have  such 
convenient  ventilators,  and  I  sometimes  found  myself 
hearing  things  not  meant  for  people  to  hear.  My 
memory  is  still  quite  good,  Lady  Chares,  and  within 
the  last  few  days  a  little  chance  has  explained  to  me 
things  I  had  wondered  about,  being  so  interested  in 
you.  I  had  already  understood  clearly  that  Miss 
Castle  had  saved  Miss  Randell  from  some  great 
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calamity — from  the  consequences  of  something  Miss 
Randell  had  done  upon  some  fatal  night  just  before 
leaving  England.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me  from  what 
I  heard  these  two  ladies  say  to  one  another  that  Miss 
Randell  had  done  something  very  serious  indeed,  but 
I  have  only  just  learned  during  my  little  week-end 
exactly  what  that  naughty  thing  was.  Some  of 
your  English  words  I  have  not  often  used  yet;  one 
of  them  is  murder.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  pretty 
word." 

"Mr  Lao!  Mr  Lao!"  Lady  Chares  rose  to  her 
feet  and  hurried  to  the  door,  opening  it  and  glancing 
outside  as  if  in  search  of  possible  eavesdroppers. 
"Mr  Lao,"  she  said  again  as  she  returned  to  her  chair, 
"tell  me  what  it  is  you  think  you  know." 

"I  know  who  it  was  that  killed  a  gentleman  named 
Edward  Ruggles,  and  I  think  very  few  people  know 
that.  I  shall  not  impart  that  information  so  long  as 
Lady  Chares  does  nothing  that  I  object  very  strongly 
to,  but  she  must  not  talk  of  another  marriage." 

"But  how  could  you  learn  this  unless  some  other 
people  are  talking  about  it  ? " 

"You  see,  Mr  Harper  took  me  to  visit  the  house  of 
the  young  lady  who  protected  you." 

"You  have  been  at  Sir  Richard  Castle's? "  she  asked. 

"I  came  to  town  this  morning  with  Sir  Richard 
Castle  in  the  train,  but  I  have  also  been  at  his  house, 
and  I  have  heard  quite  by  chance  some  words  I  was 
not  expected  to  hear.  But  instead  of  making  you 
frightened,  I  can  give  you  good  news.  I  can  show 
you  that  your  secret  need  now  never  be  known  at  all. 
You  have  but  to  be  careful  not  to  think  of  such  things 
as  would  bring  disgrace  on  the  memory  of  Sir  Taxil 
Chares.  Your  secret  is  safe  with  me  now  that  Miss 
Castle  has  taken  this  murder  on  herself." 
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Lady  Chares  sprang  up.  "Taken  on  herself?  "  she 
repeated,  bewildered. 

"She  has  told  the  lawyer  of  her  family  that  she  it 
was  who  killed  this  man.  You  see  how  perfectly  safe 
you  will  be  now — only  not  marrying." 

Was  it  conceivable  that  Miss  Castle  could  have  done 
as  Mr  Lao  said?  The  woman  from  whom  she  was 
taking  Hallam  Douglas  !  Was  this,  then,  the  answer 
to  his  broken  engagement  ?  It  seemed  unbelievable. 

"Tell  me  more,  tell  me  why  this  has  all  come  up 
just  now.  Tell  me  all  you  know  about  it.  Oh, 
Mr  Lao,  I  do  beg  you  to  be  straight  with  me.  I've 
never  really  hated  you,  never,  never!  Tell  me  all 
you  have  heard." 

"Only  this  one  thing,  my  Lady — that  someone  has 
been  talking  about  this,  and  that  Miss  Castle  has 
kindly  said  she  killed  Mr  Ruggles  herself." 

Her  breast  heaved,  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Her  whole  being  was  in  tumult. 

"Leave  me  now,  please,  leave  me.  I  want  to  be 
alone  to  think  about  this.  Oh,  it  is  so  dreadful, 
dreadful !  Leave  me  alone  now,  please." 

"It  would  be  good  for  Lady  Chares,  I  am  sure,  to 
be  quite  alone  for  a  little  while.  To  be  reminded 
of  such  a  danger  is  to  be  disturbed  very  much.  I 
hope  soon  my  Lady  will  calm  herself,  and  then  she 
will  be  quite  pleased  with  Mr  Lao." 

The  Chinaman  bowed  respectfully  and  went  slowly 
out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Chares  was  horrified.  Was  this  girl,  then, 
who  had  saved  her  to  stand  now  in  her  place,  take 
on  her  own  shoulders  the  crime  Jimmy  Palestine  had 
committed?  Stand  in  the  prisoners'  dock  and — oh, 
it  was  horrible,  horrible !  At  any  cost  she  must 
refuse  that  sacrifice.  Of  course  she  had  hated  her 
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for  robbing  her  of  Hallam,  but  she  had  known  all 
along  how  noble  she  had  been — how  like  an  angel 
of  goodness.  In  her  remorse  she  declared  that  never 
in  the  moments  of  her  most  venomous  jealousy  had 
she  forgotten  Miss  Castle's  heroism,  and  in  this 
extremity,  scorn  for  superior  culture  and  refinement 
was  dissolved  in  the  hot  stream  of  her  adoration  of 
supreme  self-sacrifice.  But  it  must  not  be.  How 
could  she  live  under  such  a  load  of  shame  !  Even  in 
the  teeth  of  this  sudden  revival  of  the  terrors  attendant 
upon  her  act,  the  fears  of  a  lifelong  term  of  imprison- 
ment, and  even  of  death  itself,  her  courage  grew  and 
nerved  her  to  renunciation.  She  would  go  at  once 
and  give  herself  up  to  the  police,  or  better,  perhaps, 
call  upon  Sir  Richard  Castle  and  tell  him  the  story  of 
her  guilt.  Mr  Lao  had  said  he  had  come  up  to-day 
to  London.  Then  he  must  be  staying  at  Sloane 
Street,  and  without  waiting  for  any  loss  of  resolution, 
she  would  go  at  once,  that  moment,  to  remove  from 
her  deliverer  this  too  magnanimously  adopted  shame. 

Hesitation  had  never  been  one  of  Lady  Chares' 
weaknesses,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  her  foot- 
man, in  the  conspicuous  turquoise  livery,  was  ringing  at 
the  Castles'  London  house. 

Now  it  happened  that  Lyall  Westmacott  had  arrived 
there  only  ten  minutes  earlier,  and  finding  Sir  Richard 
out,  had  said  he  would  write  a  note  in  the  library,  on 
which  he  was  still  engaged  when  a  fresh  knock  and 
ring  arrested  his  attention.  Thinking  it  might  be  Sir 
Richard  himself,  Westmacott  put  down  his  pen,  listening. 
The  library  door  was  not  closed,  and  he  could  plainly 
hear  a  lady's  voice  asking  to  see  Sir  Richard  Castle. 

"He  is  not  in,  madam.     Who  shall  I  say  called?" 

"But  I  must  see  him;  it's  very  important.  I  know 
it  is  not  a  usual  hour  for  calling.  Are  you  sure  he  is 
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not  in  the  house  ?  Can't  you  tell  him  that  Lady  Chares 
wants  to  see  him  on  an  urgent  matter  ? " 

"Lady  Chares!"  thought  Westmacott,  "Lady 
Chares !  Why,  that  was  the  former  lady's  maid  he  had 
had  in  his  mind  in  connection  with  the  Ruggles  affair — 
the  woman  Quix  had  brought  to  this  very  house  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  It  was  certainly  odd  that  she 
should  be  calling  here  just  now.  He  got  up  and  moved 
towards  the  door  as  the  servant  replied,  "I  will  tell 
Sir  Richard  your  ladyship  called,  but  he  is  certainly  out 
just  now.  Did  he  expect  your  ladyship  ? " 

"Now  what  in  the  world  could  she  have  to  say?" 
the  lawyer  wondered,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  indis- 
creet, went  out  into  the  hall  and  said  persuasively, 
"Did  I  hear,  madam,  that  you  are  anxious  to  see  Sir 
Richard  Castle?" 

"Oh  yes,  do  please  take  me  to  him  at  once  if  he's 
here.  No  doubt  he  is  very  busy  in  the  morning,  but 
if  you  only  knew  how  important  it  is!  " 

She  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"Won't  you  come  into  the  library  a  moment — Lady 
Chares,  is  it  not?"  He  motioned  towards  the  open 
door  of  the  room  he  had  just  left,  and  following  the 
suggestion,  the  agitated  woman  entered  the  room,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time,  "But  it  is  Sir  Richard  Castle 
I  want  to  see,  Sir  Richard  Castle." 

"  I  understand  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  Sir  Richard 
will  be  back,  but  if  the  matter  is  at  all  of  a  private 
nature,  perhaps  you  might  prefer  to  leave  a  message 
with  me  rather  than  with  the  servant.  I  am  Sir 
Richard's  solicitor,  Lady  Chares,  and  had  myself  called 
only  just  now  to  see  him." 

"You — you  are  Sir  Richard's  lawyer?  It  is  about 
a  trouble  in  the  family  that  I  have  come.  Oh  dear, 
if  I  knew  what  to  do  for  the  best!  Do  you  know 
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about  any  trouble  in  connection  with — with  Miss 
Castle?" 

"What  kind  of  trouble  is  it  you  mean,  Lady  Chares  ? " 
asked  Westmacott,  with  intensified  interest. 

"Ah,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  wait  to  see  Sir  Richard 
himself.  It  is  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  speak  about." 

"It  is  not  by  chance  in  connection  with  an  evening 
some  years  ago  in  Chelsea  ? " 

"Ah,  you  know  what  it's  about  right  enough.  I  tell 
you  she  never  did  it,  she  never  saw  the  man.  /  did  it. 
The  man  was  a  beast ;  he  was  struggling  with  me  and 
I  did  it — snatched  up  the  compasses  that  were  there  on 
the  easel  and  stabbed  him.  May  he  rot  and  rot  and 
rot  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  this.  Now  do  what 
you  like  with  me,  but  I  wouldn't  let  that  innocent 
stand  in  my  place.  But  now  I've  said  it,  tell  me  you 
won't  give  me  up — tell  me  they're  not  really  after  her  ! 
Say  you  won't  give  me  up !  Oh,  what'll  they  do  to  me ! 
what'll  they  do  to  me ! " 

The  unhappy  woman  clasped  her  hands,  straining 
them  at  arm's  length  and  wringing  them  painfully 
together,  at  the  same  time  sobbing  miserably. 

With  an  affectation  of  stern  severity  the  delighted 
lawyer  said  sharply,  "Please  control  yourself.  You 
were  right  in  saying  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 
It  is  obvious  that  you  are  in  very  grave  trouble,  but 
will  you  explain  what  all  this  can  possibly  have  to  do 
with  Miss  Castle  ? " 

"Then  you  don't  know — then  it's  a  trap  ? " 

' '  What's  a  trap  ? "  asked  Westmacott  laconically.  ' '  I 
certainly  don't  wish  you  the  very  slightest  harm." 

"What  did  you  mean  by  an  evening  in  Chelsea  if 
you  didn't  know  ? " 

"Perhaps  I  do  know,  but  will  you  explain  what  you 
mean  by  an  innocent  standing  in  your  place?  Why 
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are  you  anxious  to  make  this  confession  to  Sir  Richard 
of  all  people  ? " 

Lady  Chares  was  now  somewhat  recovered  for  the 
moment,  and  inclined  to  be  nettled  at  what  she,  not 
unjustly,  felt  to  be  a  double-faced  attitude. 

"You  know  and  you  don't  know.  What  do  you 
think  you're  going  to  gain  by  trying  to  be  tricky  about 
it?  I'm  not  hiding  anything,  I  don't  think!" 

"Lady  Chares,  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  made  you  think  it  was  especially 
important  to  bring  this  information  to  Sir  Richard 
Castle  to-day,"  but  even  as  he  spoke  there  appeared  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  baffling  smile,  the  subtle,  unfathom- 
ably  obscure  expression  of  Mr  Lao,  who  had  travelled 
to  London  that  morning  in  the  same  railway  compart- 
ment, and  who  had  been  at  Merestones  at  the  time  Quix 
made  her  dramatic  declaration.  Lady  Chares'  next 
words  justified  that  evocation,  and  proved  to  the  lawyer 
that  the  Italian  theatre  had  not  been  well  chosen  as  a 
place  for  private  conversation. 

"My  secretary,  Mr  Lao,  told  me  only  just  now  that 
Miss  Castle  had  taken  what  I  did  on  her  shoulders." 

Surely,  thought  Westmacott,  even  Chinese  magic 
could  hardly  have  converted  Mr  Lao  into  a  stone 
Pantaleone  that  afternoon ;  or  had  he  exchanged  bodily 
form  with  the  Columbine  ?  What  he  said  after  frowning 
pensively  was,  "Damn  that  blackbird!"  as  if  the 
startled  creature,  whose  sudden  irruption  he  now 
recollected,  was  to  be  blamed  for  inability  to  express 
itself  in  twentieth-century  English.  It  was  obvious 
that  Mr  Lao  had  been  eavesdropping;  but  what  kind 
of  use  was  he  likely  to  make  of  his  information  ?  He 
might  have  proved  a  formidable  successor  to  Mrs 
Eckstein  had  he  inclined  that  way. 

"I   beg  your   pardon.     You  wouldn't  understand 
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the  blackbird,  Lady  Chares,  any  more  than  I  did.  So 
Mr  Lao  told  you  that,  did  he?  And  what  was  he 
going  to  do  about  it  ? " 

"He  wasn't  going  to  do  anything  about  it  except 
hold  a  threat  of  exposure  over  me.  I  came  straight 
here  a  few  minutes  after  he  told  me."  She  was 
beginning  to  whimper  now,  but  the  lawyer  was  not 
this  time  inclined  to  forgo  the  chance  of  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Ruggles  mystery.  By  degrees 
he  obtained  from  Lady  Chares  a  detailed  account  of 
that  evening's  occurrences  in  Roulier's  Studios,  and 
afterwards  did  his  best  to  reassure  her  as  to  any  risk 
of  public  exposure,  insisting  that  even  if  the  matter 
should  ever  be  brought  before  the  Courts,  her  own 
story  and  the  absence  of  any  other  motive  would  secure 
a  certain  acquittal. 

Lady  Chares  was  not  really  at  all  anxious  to  see  Quix 
again,  but  it  seemed  to  her  she  would  be  expected  to 
want  to  thank  her  deliverer  for  such  a  supreme  sacrifice. 
"I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  see  Miss  Castle,"  she 
said,  "but  I  don't  want  to — I  don't  want  ever  to  see 
her  again." 

"Don't  you,  now?  Well,  I  cannot  see  the  very 
slightest  necessity;  indeed  if  you  had  proposed  it, 
although  I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  I  should 
have  done  my  best  to  dissuade  you  from  any  such 
intention." 

"The  truth  is,  I  don't  understand  her  and  never  shall. 
It's  more  than  human  nature  what  she  tried  to  do." 

"Ah,"  said  the  lawyer,  "we  cannot  fully  understand 
any  act  of  which  we  are  ourselves  incapable." 

Lady  Chares,  however,  had  entirely  gained  his 
sympathy,  and  as  he  was  privately  less  sanguine  about 
the  fidelity  of  her  secretary  than  he  allowed  to  appear, 
he  promised  her  that  at  any  time  she  had  further 
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reason  to  fear  Mr  Lao's  threats,  she  might  rely  upon 
his,  Mr  Westmacott's,  help  if  she  cared  to  consult  him. 
He  told  her  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Mr  Lao  would  ever  betray  her,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  practically  certain  he  was  making  a 
very  good  thing  of  his  stewardship  of  her  fortune.  He 
did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  alarm  her  by  any  suggestion 
of  malpractices,  and  the  affairs  of  her  late  husband, 
with  their  elaborate  ramifications,  were  probably  well 
looked  after  by  the  man  who  for  so  many  years  had 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  practically  sure  that  her  own  liberal  treatment 
of  her  secretary,  added  to  opportunities  the  control 
of  such  a  fortune  was  probably  giving  him  to  increase 
the  value  of  his  own  investments,  would  prevent  Mr 
Lao  from  taking  any  step  which  might  threaten  the 
security  of  his  position. 

From  her  open  confession  of  the  full  circumstances 
of  Edward  Ruggles'  death  that  morning,  Mr  Westma- 
cott  declared  that  Lady  Chares  had  no  excuse  for 
feeling  the  slightest  uneasiness.  With  judicious  com- 
pliments and  wishes  for  a  happy  future  he  conducted 
her  to  her  car,  and  parted  from  her  with  cordial  hand- 
shakes only  a  few  minutes  before  Sir  Richard  Castle 
himself  arrived. 

Sir  Richard  had  important  news.  The  Newfound- 
land Governorship  had  been  formally  offered  to  him, 
and  it  was  intimated  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days  he  might  expect  a  command  to  spend  a  week-end 
at  Balmoral  to  be  received  by  the  King  before  going 
out  to  his  new  duties. 

Westmacott  thought  it  best  to  let  his  old  friend  know 
enough  of  the  true  story  of  the  Ruggles  affair  to  relieve 
him  from  any  possible  uneasiness  at  Quix's  reluctance 
to  answer  clearly  her  father's  recent  questions,  and 
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they  arranged  together  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  lawyer 
to  go  again  to  Merestones  on  the  following  day  that  he 
might  in  another,  and  a  happier,  talk  with  Quix  set  her 
mind  at  rest  about  the  whole  business. 

As  to  the  bitterness  of  her  disappointment  over  her 
broken  engagement,  it  would  take  more  than  the  pro- 
foundest  knowledge  of  law  or  the  affection  of  the  most 
loving  parents  to  assuage  that  grief,  and  the  two  old 
friends  could  but  nurse  vague  hopes  that  a  better  man 
than  Hallam  Douglas  might  yet  win  Quix's  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

IN  her  confidences  to  Mr  Westmacott,  Lady  Chares 
had  omitted  to  mention  precisely  what  it  was  that  had 
drawn  from  Mr  Lao  the  news  about  Miss  Castle.  She 
was  no  sooner  speeding  back  to  Highgate,  however, 
than  her  thoughts  busied  themselves  with  the  question 
of  her  secretary's  attitude  to  her  projected  marriage. 

The  last  part  of  her  talk  with  the  good  lawyer  had 
been  more  immediately  successful  in  reassuring  her 
than  he  would  have  expected.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  whether  or  not  Mr  Lao  would 
ever  carry  out  his  implied  threat  of  informing  the  police 
about  her  past  adventures,  he  objected  in  the  strongest 
possible  degree  to  her  marrying  again.  The  question 
now  was  whether  she  should  simply  ignore  his  pro- 
testations or,  in  another  disagreeable  interview,  try  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  her  decision  in  the  matter. 
The  preliminaries  had  gone  very  much  further  than 
she  had  ventured  that  morning  to  suggest,  and  the 
reason  she  was  not  seeing  Hallam  Douglas  at  all  that 
day  was  that  he  had  already  obtained  the  necessary 
special  licence  for  them  to  be  married  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  and  that  they  had  agreed  each  to  spend  the 
last  day  of  their  independence  in  a  general  settling  up 
of  private  affairs. 

As  the  car  was  obliged  to  slacken  soon  after  it  had 
started,  Lady  Chares  noticed  a  middle-aged  woman 
walking  slowly  along  the  pavement  whom  she  re- 
membered often  to  have  seen  in  the  days  when  she 

frequented  Chelsea.     Hallam  had  pointed  her  out  once 
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as  a  model  who  was  very  much  in  demand.  She 
was  not  shabbily  dressed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
obvious  care  in  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  but  there 
was  about  her  an  indefinable  look  of  anxious  want. 
As  Lady  Chares  glanced  down  at  her  own  cape-coat  of 
real  broad-tail,  she  thought  how  extremely  comfortable 
it  was  to  have  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  a  year. 

Of  course  she  might  call  at  Hallam's  studio,  in  spite 
of  their  agreement  not  to  meet  again  before  the 
ceremony,  but  it  was  of  no  use  telling  him  now  about 
Miss  Castle's  crazy  devotion  to  their  interest.  Once 
married,  she  should  not  fear  that  he  would  think 
regretfully  of  the  girl  he  had  thrown  over;  but  her 
own  astonishment  at  such  stupendous  self-sacrifice 
did  not  make  her  more  anxious  to  set  her  thoughts 
towards  Quix  Castle  just  then.  She  had  long  ago 
admitted  to  herself  many  superiorities  in  her  rival,  but 
they  did  not  affect  her  conviction  that  she  herself 
would  be  far  more  capable  of  making  Hallam  happy 
than  Miss  Castle  ever  could. 

After  all,  it  was  preposterously  impertinent  of  Mr 
Lao  to  try  and  dictate  to  her  as  to  whether  she  married 
again  or  not,  and  reassured  by  Mr  Westmacott,  she 
was  inclined  to  leave  her  secretary  to  make  the  best 
of  it  after  the  event  without  saying  anything  more  to 
him  beforehand.  He  would  have  ample  time,  while 
they  were  away  on  their  honeymoon,  to  remember  on 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered,  and  the  unconven- 
tional nature  of  their  immediate  plans  relieved  her  of  any 
absolute  necessity  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with 
Mr  Lao.  She  could  draw  from  her  bank  if  necessary 
up  to  a  couple  of  thousand  without  having  to  consult 
her  secretary  at  all,  but  she  had  begged  Hallam  that  Mr 
and  Mrs  Douglas  should  travel  very  quietly  without  any 
of  the  elaborate  entourage  of  a  Lady  Chares. 
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"What  I  would  love  best,  and  I  believe  you  would 
like  it  best  too,  Hay,  is  to  chuck  grandeur  entirely 
for  a  month,  and  just  run  off  without  a  soul  know- 
ing anything  about  it.  You  shall  plan  the  whole  pro- 
gramme, and,  except  that  we  are  to  begin  at  Paris, 
I  won't  know  even  where  we  are  going  to.  As  to  a 
dozen  of  everything,  I  shall  start  with  nothing  but  a 
small  bag  and  get  all  I  want  as  we  go  along.  I  am  just 
about  fed-up  with  fuss  and  flunkeys,  and  as  for  my  maid 
Spencer — she's  been  playing  for  a  rest  cure  for  weeks. 
Of  course  it  will  be  all  right  to  come  back  to,  but  you 
cannot  think  how  I  revel  in  the  idea  of  showing  it  all  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  for  a  jolly  month's  scamper  with  you." 

And  she  decided  not  only  to  adhere  to  the  arrange- 
ment she  had  made  with  Hallam,  but  to  say  not  another 
word  to  Mr  Lao.  Miss  Kitchen  was  the  only  person 
at  all  in  their  confidence,  but  she  had  not  yet  been  told 
the  day  of  the  great  event.  That  night,  however, 
before  going  to  bed,  Lady  Chares  informed  her  com- 
panion of  the  appointment  fixed  for  the  next  morning. 
Priscilla  Kitchen  at  once  exhibited  her  chief  virtues. 
Tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  for  warmth  of  affection, 
but  refusal  to  let  them  fall  and  a  general  muscular 
rigidity  expressed  her  sense  of  propriety  and  the 
pride  that  had  not  been  killed  by  dependence.  She 
had  been  happier  with  Lady  Chares  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life,  and  could  not  trust  herself  to  say  very 
much,  but  listened  to  her  instructions  with  a  touching 
humility  that  promised  doglike  fidelity  in  their  execution . 

So  in  the  cold  stillness  of  an  empty  church  (Lady 
Chares  had  insisted  upon  a  religious  ceremony)  Hallam 
Douglas  and  Janet,  Lady  Chares,  were  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
had  supper  in  Paris  at  an  hotel  in  the  Avenue  de  1'Opera. 

A  few  days  in  the  French  capital  were  the  prelude 
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to  a  tour  in  Italy,  which  Hallam  had  planned  in  a 
revived  enthusiasm  for  art.  Jimmy,  as  she  rejoiced 
to  be  called  again,  was  so  fond  of  him  that  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  to  do  her  part  in  carrying  out  any 
programme  Hallam  had  devised. 

After  a  whirl  of  sightseeing,  they  extended  their 
month  by  adding  a  fortnight  at  Cadenabbia,  and 
finishing  up  with  a  few  more  days  in  Paris  on  the 
return  journey,  they  only  came  back  to  London  seven 
weeks  after  the  wedding. 

Jimmy  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  the  train  neared  Charing 
Cross.  "Hay!  Hay!  What  a  ripping  time  we  have 
had!" 

"Dearest,  it  was  fine,"  he  answered  ;  "but  I  say,  do 
you  think  old  Lao  will  come  himself  to  the  station  to 
meet  us?  We  only  wired  'Send  the  car,'  you  know." 

"He  certainly  won't.  It  would  not  be  like  him  in 
the  least.  He  is  marvellous  at  making  arrangements, 
but  one  of  his  best  points  is  the  way  he  always  effaces 
himself.  You  must  not  expect  old  Lao  to  be  very 
effusive.  He  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  idea  of  my 
marrying  again,  you  know ;  though  I  think  he  is  much 
too  sensible  to  be  grumpy  now  he  has  had  so  long  to 
think  it  over." 

They  had  discussed  the  question  of  telephoning 
from  Paris,  but  had  decided  that  it  would  break  the 
entire  separateness  of  their  wonderful  honeymoon  to 
have  even  that  much  touch  with  home  till  it  was  all 
over,  and  had  contented  themselves  with  sending  a 
couple  of  long  telegrams  to  Miss  Kitchen  and  Mr  Lao. 

At  Charing  Cross,  however,  among  the  gentlemen's 
gentlemen  on  the  platform  there  were  none  in 
turquoise-blue  livery,  and  no  car  from  Highgate  was 
at  the  station  to  meet  the  travellers. 

Vexed,  but  too  happy  to  be  much  put  out,  the  two 
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wayfarers  took  an  ordinary  taxi  and  quickly  lapsed  into 
that  enjoyment  peculiar  to  happy  pairs  returning  from 
a  successful  honeymoon — the  joy  of  starting  life  afresh 
in  a  common  home  with,  in  the  case  of  Jimmy  and 
Hallam,  the  added  satisfaction  of  ample  means  to  push 
whatever  worldly  ambitions  they  chose. 

" Jee-rusalem,  Hay!"  Mrs  Douglas  exclaimed  as  the 
taxi  drew  up.  "Just  look  at  the  house  ;  it's  as  blind 
as  a  new-born  kitten ! " 

It  certainly  had  a  most  woebegone  aspect.  Not  a 
single  window  was  unveiled,  and  what  might  lie  behind 
such  a  funereal  outside  they  could  not  imagine. 

"  Half  a  minute,"  said  Hallam.  "  I'll  open  the  gates 
and  ring  them  up  soon  enough."  He  hurried  up 
the  crunching  gravel  of  the  drive,  and  mounting 
the  wide  stone  steps  to  the  double  door,  hammered 
vigorously  at  the  knocker  with  one  hand,  while  he 
pressed  a  finger  of  the  other  on  the  bell-push. 

No  one  came,  however,  and  his  wife's  face  took  on 
an  appearance  of  blank  amazement. 

"Even  if  our  wire  was  never  delivered  I  can't 
understand  it.  Where  are  they  all  ?  Give  'em  another 
rallentando,  Hay!" 

A  further  assault  on  the  front  door  was  more 
successful.  At  any  rate  it  was  slowly  opened  at  last; 
but  the  slatternly  old  lady  who  appeared  on  the 
threshold  was  more  perplexing  than  ever. 

"Where  are  the  servants?"  Hallam  shouted. 
" Can't  you  call  someone  to  pull  off  this  baggage? " 

"That  I  can't,"  said  the  old  woman  laconically. 

Jimmy  by  this  time  had  joined  her  husband. 

"Lug  them  down  yourself,  Hay,  and  pay  off  the 
taxi ;  there's  a  mystery  here.  I'll  talk  to  Mrs  Mouldy. 
Is  Mr  Lao  here  ? " 

"He  is  not." 
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"Is  Miss  Kitchen  here?" 

"She  is  not." 

"  Is  there  anybody  in  the  house  ? " 

"There  is  not." 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"I  do  not." 

"Well,  I  am  Lady — confound  it — no,  I'm  not,"  said 
Jimmy,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  and  continuing: 
"I'm  the  mistress  of  this  house." 

"That's  what  I  took  you  for,"  said  the  dowdy  one. 

"Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are  yourself  and  what 
you  are  doing  here  ? " 

"Millet  and  Bayfield,  and  just  a  caretaker,  thank 
the  saints,"  said  the  creature,  crossing  herself.  "But 
it's  not  to  let  till  Michaelmas.  And  so  it's  you  that 
are  the  lady  herself  the  furniture  belongs  to  ? " 

Mrs  Douglas  turned  round.  "  Don't  let  that  taxi  go, 
Hay  ;  tell  him  to  wait.  And  come  in  here  at  once." 
And  as  Hallam  closed  the  door  behind  him,  after 
following  her  suggestion,  she  continued:  "Millet  and 
Bayfield  are  the  people  we  got  the  house  from — agents. 
That  old  Chinese  image  has  got  a  real  big  lark  on. 
Well,  Mrs  Millet  and  Bayfield,  go  on." 

"If  you'd  like  some  letters  that  may  belong  t'ye 
they're  on  the  table  in  the  nate  little  room  there." 

"Ah,  is  that  it?  Letters!  Come  along,  Hay,  and 
don't  look  as  if  you'd  been  electrocuted." 

They  marched  through  the  hall  and  into  the  room 
giving  upon  the  garden,  the  room  in  which  Jimmy  had 
been  accustomed  to  arrange  with  Miss  Kitchen  her 
various  charities  and  such  business  matters  as  she 
herself  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to.  She  sniffed 
audibly  at  the  stuffy  closeness.  "Pull  those  blinds  up, 
Hay  ;  it's  like  being  on  a  ship  in  a  fog  here,  only  it  is 
so  stale.  For  goodness'  sake  let  some  fresh  air  in." 
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Hallam  opened  the  French  windows,  and  light  and 
air  gave  them  both  courage  to  face  the  envelopes  on 
the  dainty  writing-table.  There  were  a  couple  of 
notices  from  the  Post  Office  about  undelivered  tele- 
grams— probably  the  one  they  had  sent  from  abroad  to 
announce  extension  of  their  absence,  and  the  other  the 
long  message  dispatched  from  Paris  on  the  previous 
day.  But  among  several  letters  there  was  one  Jimmy 
grabbed  at  instantly  as  probable  key  to  the  situation, 
addressed  in  Mr.  Lao's  somewhat  spidery  and  very 
unChinese  penmanship  to  "Mrs  Hallam  Douglas." 

She  was  about  to  open  it  when  she  remembered  the 
dingy  old  body  who  had  followed  them  through  the 
hall,  and  now  stood  in  the  open  doorway. 

"Would  you  have  any  objection  to  leaving  us  for 
ten  minutes  to  enjoy  these  letters  alone,  Mrs  Millet 
and  Bayfield?  I  will  ring  the  bell  when  we  have 
finished." 

"Mrs  Flanigan,  if  you  please,  and  ye're  welcome 
to  your  own  company,"  she  answered  before  closing 
the  door. 

"It  is  pretty  weird,"  Hallam  began. 

"Now  wait,  can't  you!"  said  his  wife  deprecatingly, 
as  he  came  forward  to  look  at  the  letter.  "Now  will 
you  please  to  sit  on  that  chair  and  listen  while  I  read 
the  beastly  thing  aloud.  It  smells  like  a  burning 
Joss  stick." 

Jimmy  herself  had  taken  a  low  armchair,  with  her 
back  to  the  light,  and  as  Hallam  again  obeyed  her, 
she  proceeded  to  read  out  the  following  surprising 
statement : — 

"  Just  as  it  becomes  a  dutiful  son  with  humility  and  great 
respect  to  remonstrate  with  his  parents  should  they  in 
any  way  violate  the  rules  of  propriety,  so  did  I  feel  it  my 
own  duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  widow  of  my  late  master, 
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when  I  found  that  her  ignorance  of  the  law  of  the  three 
obediences  made  her  unable  to  respect  his  memory. 

"That  remonstrance,  alas !  was  vain  and  without  avail, 
and  I  was  left  to  find  what  satisfaction  I  could  in  the 
fact  that  by  giving  me  full  authority  over  her  affairs  in 
the  various  documents  she  has  at  times  signed  at  my 
request,  Lady  Chares  had  made  it  easy  for  me  to  carry 
out  certain  plans  for  a  more  worthy  use  of  her  late 
husband's  fortune  than  the  enriching  of  a  successor. 

"Yet  I  should  be  lacking  in  human  virtue  if  I  permitted 
the  widow  of  my  revered  master  to  suffer  such  troubles 
of  adversity  as  were  known  to  me  in  my  own  childhood, 
and  I  have  therefore  added  to  the  sum  of  money  already 
in  her  private  banking  account  securities  which  will  yield 
a  permanent  income  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

"  The  balance  of  the  fortune,  which  has  become  subject 
to  my  own  control,  I  shall  henceforth  devote  to  the  great 
cause  of  Chinese  progress,  and  before  the  return  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Douglas  I  shall  be  upon  my  way  to  my  own  country. 

"As  in  my  duties  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  to  be 
respectful,  so  in  my  words  I  wish  earnestly  to  be  sincere, 
and  will  conclude  this  statement  by  the  reminder  that  it 
would  assuredly  be  inconvenient  for  any  woman  desirous 
of  commanding  reverence  to  be  identified  with  a  Miss 
Palestine,  alias  Randell,  who  was  concerned  in  a  regret- 
table incident.  I  also  advise  that  for  the  future  the 
widow  of  my  late  master  should  never  put  her  signature 
to  documents  which  she  has  not  carefully  read. 

"TA  Yu  LAO." 

For  a  moment  or  two  husband  and  wife  looked 
at  one  another  in  silence.  Then  Jimmy  laughed  a 
ringing  laugh  which,  strangely  enough,  had  in  it  real 
merriment.  That  Mr  Lao  should  have  scored  her 
off  quite  so  neatly  seemed  to  her  truly  comic.  When 
she  laughed,  Hallam  turned  his  head  away.  For  him 
the  prospect  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  instead  of 
thirty  thousand  did  not  contain  any  amusement. 
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FROM  George  Waring,  London,  to  Dr  Dowell,  Singa- 
pore: 

"MY  DEAR  Doc, — I  promised  to  write  from  London, 
and  here  at  last  is  news  which  I  know  will  interest  you. 

"I  was  pushing  on  with  the  business  of  the  oil  con- 
cession but  rather  deep  in  the  blues.  The  crowded, 
hurrying  chockablock  and  noise  of  this  city  world  of 
mammon  and  all  unrighteousness  was  no  way  to  my 
taste.  Then  one  evening  when  I  was  positively  longing 
to  be  back  in  Sabah  talking  through  the  night  with  you 
on  the  verandah,  with  the  geckos  clucking  on  the  wall, 
who  should  I  run  into  but  that  young  scamp  of  an  artist 
fellow,  Hallam  Douglas — and  what  is  more,  close  to  his 
own  doorstep. 

"He  asked  me  in  for  a  chat,  and  in  half  an  hour  my 
nostalgia  was  completely  gone  and  my  heart  beating 
wildly  with  the  most  extravagant  hopes  for  the  future. 
It  appeared  that  Douglas's  affection  for  the  dearest  girl 
in  the  world  had  entirely  evaporated  under  the  heat  of 
a  new  attraction.  He  was  only  waiting  for  sufficient 
courage  to  cry  off  his  engagement.  I  dare  say  you  will 
feel  less  charitably  towards  him  than  I  do,  because  of  all 
the  pain  he  has  undoubtedly  caused  Miss  Castle,  but  I 
always  felt  there  was  a  lot  of  charm  in  the  fellow,  and 
while  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  the  transfer  of  his  affec- 
tions, I  could  not  really  blame  him  for  having  fallen  in 
love  with  Quix. 

"The  last  night  I  spent  with  you  at  Raffles'  Hotel,  I 
confessed  how  intensely  I  disliked  having  to  owe  my  life 
to  the  fellow  who  had  walked  off  with  what  I  had  come 
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to  feel  was  my  chief  hope  of  happiness.  It  seemed  the 
most  cursed  irony  of  fate  imaginable. 

"Well,  it  was  not  Douglas  after  all  who  fired  that  most 
blessed  shot,  and  knowing  Quix  as  well  as  you  and  I 
both  do,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  was  practically 
compelled  at  the  time  to  follow  her  whim  and  accept  the 
role  of  preserver.  It  is  no  use  speculating  as  to  why  she 
did  it — why  she  made  him  appear  the  hero,  I  mean.  As 
to  her  own  act,  of  course  she  was  always  a  crack  shot, 
and  would  have  done  as  much  for  any  one  of  us. 

"Do  believe  me,  the  fellow  was  quite  wretched  about 
the  deception,  and  glad  to  get  it  off  his  chest.  But 
great  things  have  happened  since  Douglas  and  I  had  this 
straight  talk  together.  Douglas  is  safely  married — think 
of  it — to  the  wealthy  widow  of  Sir  Taxil  Chares ! 

"He  had  already  been  released  from  his  engagement 
to  Quix  when  I  called  for  the  first  time  on  Sir  Richard 
Castle,  who  spoke  quite  frankly  to  me  about  it  as  an 
immense  relief.  Quix  herself  was  of  course  hard  hit, 
which  is  the  only  kernel  of  trouble  left.  Sir  Richard 
has  changed  somewhat — not  that  he  could  think  more 
tenderly  of  her  than  he  has  always  done,  but  it  is  now 
with  a  more  understanding  tenderness. 

"They  both  have  a  tremendous  pride,  and  it  is  the 
blow  to  her  pride  that  made  the  serious  wound. 

"  Sir  Richard  says  now  that  she  must  have  fallen  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  fellow  the  first  time  they 
ever  met,  and  now  that  Douglas  is  out  of  her  life  even 
the  father  seems  to  feel  no  resentment — only  an  immense 
relief.  He  declares  he  is  convinced  Quix  was  already 
suffering  from  disillusionment — that  she  had  already 
begun  to  discover  incompatibility,  and  that  marriage 
with  Hallam  Douglas  would  have  been  to  her  a  lifelong 
sacrifice. 

"  I  have  seen  her — a  shadow-spirit  rather.  She  fights 
bravely.  The  blow  was  heavy,  but  I  am  convinced  she 
will  not  go  down  under  it.  You  know  her. 

"There  is  more  news,  and  more  great  news  too.     Sir 
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Richard  (you  will  have  seen  this  in  the  papers  though) 
has  been  offered  Newfoundland:  they  all  leave  in  a 
fortnight  for  St  John's,  and  the  dear  old  boy  has  actually 
asked  me  to  go  out  with  them  as  his  private  secretary! 
At  the  same  time  he  has  given  me  to  understand  that 
if  ever  in  future  days  Quix  should  come  to  look  more 
favourably  on  me  as  a  suitor,  I  may  count  on  his  cordial 
approval ! 

"Write  to  me  next  at  Government  House,  St  John's, 
and  believe  me,  with  hearty  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
yours  ever,  GEORGE  WARING. 

"  P.S. — It  is  no  end  of  a  rush  to  make  new  arrangements 
about  the  oil  concessions  before  I  leave  London.  I  am 
keeping  an  interest  in  it,  though. 

"  I  have  only  seen  her  once  as  yet.  We  spoke  of  you, 
and  she  asked  me  to  send  her  love  when  I  next  wrote." 
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